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PT HE difcoveries in chemiftry have been fo confidetable fince 

the time that Macquer’s Di€lionary was publifhed, that 
a modern work of the fame nature has long been neceffary. In 
the prefent, the author’s extenfive information has enabled 
him tocommunicate in a perfpicuous manner the refult of ches 
mical refearch, and the improvements in the arte dependant 
on that fcience, down to the prefent time. In the Preface; 
Mr. Nicholfon remarks : 


‘ The form of a diétionary, though, for many years, int high 
eftimation with the world in books on every fubject, is confefledly 
inimical to the natural order of things. For this reafon it feems 
proper to mention its advantages. When a fubject does not, in 
itfelf, demand much of arrangement, or if the natural arrangement 
be fuch as not to be apprehended but by thofe who have made con- 
fiderable advances in ‘that department of knowledge, it is evident 
that the utility of a diftionary to the learner will more than com- 
penfate for the offence given to the mafters of the fcienee. And 
accordingly it is found that no fy{tematical arrangement of mere 
words or terms, with their explanations, can poffefs fo much utility 
as that which follows the order of the alphabet. When Macquer’s 
Diétionary firft appeared, the author remarked that chemiftry was 
little more than a colle€tion of facts, fcarcely entitled to the name 
of fcience, or capable either of fynthetic or analytic explanation. 
Whence he drew a juft conclufion in favour of the dictionary form. 
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Since that time, the progrefs of chemiftry has, indeed, been un- 
commonly rapid. . Butif the reader will contemplate the numerous 
blank compartments in the tables at the end of this work : if it be, 
moreover confidered, that the great controverlfy among chemifts, at 
prefent, which pervades the whole of the feience, amounts to a 
confeflion of ignorance whether in our theoretical explanations we 
ought to add or fubtraét; that the fame princ iples, fimilar perhaps 
in all refpets as to their nature and proportions, produce moft of thie 
ftriking differences between organized fubftances by the mere order 





of their combination; that fcarcely a veftige of the means to afcer- 


tain this order has yet been difcerned ; that the abforption, combi- 
nation, or emiffion of light, the exiftence and operation of heat in 
the latent ftate, the conducting powers of bodies, their denfities, 
elafticities, refractive powers, and various other fecondary proper- 
ties, though they mutt all bear relation in fome way or other to the 
habitudes which we call chemical, have been little attended to :—— 
if thefe facts be duly confidered, he will not be difpofed to contend 
with me, when I affirm, that the arguments in favour of the diétion- 
ary form poflefs nearly the fame force, at prefent, as they did 
when Mr. Keir communicated that valuable mafs of knowledge to 
the public. 

‘TI have had fome doubt, whether I ought to advert to the 
dictionary, of which this eminent chemiit has publifhed a part: I 
mean the mere commercial confideration which prefents itfelf be- 
tween us. When any work is publifhed, or in progrefs, it may 
feem unfair, that is to ‘fay wrong, for another author to bring into 
the market a work of precifely the fame kind. But this rivalfhip in 
trade, or in literature confidered as a trade, has always appeared to 
me to be beneficial to the public, and confequently juftifiable, if 
conducted in fuch a manner as not to offend againft the other uni- 
verfal principles which ought to regulate the conduét of ever y in- 
dividual. At all events, however, the difcuffion of this cafe can- 
notapply tome. My Dictionary is comprehended within limits fo 
much lefs extenfive than thofe apparently exhibited in the firft part 
of Mr. Keir’s work, that the departments intended to be otcupied 
by each mufi certainly be very diftinét. I fhall therefore difmifs ‘this 
confideration with the fincere wifh, that the world may foon be 
benefited by the farther labours of that author in his great under- 
taking. 


OA lefs equivocal claim of juftice prefents itfelf with regard to. 


the authors from whofe works the following compilation has been, 
for the moft part, extracted. I have, on no occafion, fcrupled to 
ufe the very words of the authors, when the neceffity of abridgement 
and interpolation, or the correction of error, have not — mie 
to act otherwife. This is certainly the beft, with regard to utility 
and accuracy, though it may perhaps be confidered as a deduétion 
from the author’s own claim to orighuality. On this laft head T 
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fhould have very little anxiety, even if the work were of a different 
kind ; ftriét truth being of infinitely more value than any other con- 
fideration. I have, therefore, been led to reject altogether the marks 
of quotation; but I have not neglected to mention my authorities, 
wherever it was neceflary.. It will be found, on clofe examination, 
that the practice of all authors who have written on general fub- 
jects has neceflarily been the fame. 

* Though the fcience of chemiftry poffeffes little of fyftem, and it 
is accordingly found that the writers of general treatifes vary_greatly 
in their arrangement of the fubjeét, yet it is commonly fuppofed 
that a dictionary of any fcience is, or ought to be, a regular treatife, 
broken into parts, and diftributed under the titles of an index. A 
moderate portion of ingenuity will enable any one to {elec the arti- 
cles of the following work, and diftribute them into a kind of fyftem. 
But I will confefs that I have paid no attention to any fuch project. 
To me it feems calculated to produce a diftraéting fet of references 
from one article to another, and to defeat the very purpofe of a dice 
tionary, by requiring the reader to confult a great number of articles, 
when his purpofe was to fee under one article the greateft part of 
what could be faid on that fubje&t. I have accordingly endeavour- 
ed, as much as the nature of things would permit, to make each 
article a concife eflay or traé& upon the fubject under its title, and 
have thought it better to make occafional fhort repetitions, than 
oblige the reader to refer to articles where the relative branches of 
the fubject are more fully treated.. The great number of references 
is by this means more naturally fupplied by thofe fhort notices; and 
the reader, if his purpofe require it, will have recourfe to the other 
articles without formal direction. The index of things is obvioufly 
ufeful for the fame purpofe.’ ; 


Under the word Phlogifton, our author gives the following 
{cientific account of the reafoning which led to the phlogiftic 
hypothefis, and alfo of the principal facts by which it has been 
overturned, and which are the foundation of the new chemical 
doctrines. 


‘ PHLOGISTON. The whole of phyfical fcience confifts in 
the arrangement or claffification of faéts. Inveitigation or analyfis 
in chemiitry is employed merely in difcovering general refults under 
which particular faéts may be arranged, or to which they may. be 
referred, notwithftanding the obfcurity or difguife produced by in- 
dividual circumftances, not effential to the phenomenon under in- 
veftigation. Thus we may remark in the confiderably fimple motions 
of the’ heavenly bodies, that the moon revolves round the earth; but 
the fituation of our planet renders the revolutions of the other planets 
cound the fan lefs obvious. Inveftigation from, optical principles, 
however, proved this to be the cafe, and it became a confiderable 
advance in aftrononty, that the motions of all the planets could be 
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arranged. under the fact of the moon’s revolution confidered as z 
general refult. In this ftate of knowledge it became an object of 
refearch to afcertain what general fact thefe motions might be re- 
ferred to. Des Cartes referred them to the motion of a floating, 
body carried round by a vortex or whirling eurrent of water. It 
was afterwards afcertained from the more general faéts of bedies in. 
motion, that the revolutions of the planets and thofe of floating 
bodies are by no means of the fame kind. Newton was accidental- 
ly led' to confider the path of bodies projected near the furface of the 
earth ; and he found by ‘accurate examination, that the moon is a 
projectile kept from falling by a force impreffed on it, in the fame 
manner as a {tone is made to defcribea curve through the air, which 
laft only wants a fufficient impulfe to carry it round the earth in an 
orbit. Here then we fee a general fact of another and more remote 
Kind. Copernicus generalized the celeftial motions, by merely re- 
ferring them to the moon's motion. Newton generalized them ftill 
more, by referring this laft to the motion of a {tone through the air. 
And yet farther, this motion of the ftone was fhewn to be referable 
to two fimple faéts, namely, the uniform motion of a body acted 
on by a paft impulfe, and the accelerated motion of a bedy con- 
ftantly aéted upon by gsavitation, or the caufe of weight. Thus 
far aftronomers have proceeded in this department of fcience, and at. 
this point they are at a ftand; becaufe no facts more fimple have 
yet béen remarked, under which the communication of motion 
cither by impulfe or gravitation. can be claffed. 

‘ From this familiar elucidation of the progrefs of aftronomical 
fcience, which is very fimple, it may eafily be feen how great the 
probability is, that error may arife from claffing facts under others 
of a different nature, and that when a combination of truth and falfe- 
hood is exhibited, as the means of explaining natural phenomena, 
the former may be made to fupport and maintain the latter, as was 
the cafe with the fyftem of Copernicus united with the vortices of 
Des Cartes. It may alfo be remarked, that the falfe refults, which 
from time to time are incorporated with the materials of any brancli 
of philofophy, owe their eftablifhment to fuperficial views, and the: 
apparent or partial refemblance which feduces the cultivators of in- 
fant fciemce : and that they generally maintain their ground until 
fome very confiderable addition is made to the general mafs of in- 
- formation. 

‘ Without pretending to enter the wide field of chemical hiftory, 
we may in a few words obferve, that, from the nature of things, 
the firff chemical operations muft have confifted. in the effeéts of 
heat applied to bodies in the operations of cookery, of pottery, and 
of mine works, which accordingly have exifted, at leaft, as early 2 
hiftury itfelf. The operations in the humid way with- faline fub- 
ftances appear to have been of much later date. And thofe upon 
bodies in the aeriform ftate are {till more modern, ‘Thefe three 
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clufles of operations comprehend the whole of chemiftry, and would 
naturally lead us to confider the fubjeét of phlogifton, as it is fup- 
pofed-to exhibit itfelf in the dry, the humid, and the aeriform pro- 
ceffes : but thefe-proceffes are fo frequently combined together, that 
it is {carcely poffible to treat of them feparately. 

* When bodies are heated to fuch a degree as to emit light, there 
are forme which if left to themfelves in the open air become cold 
again without any perceptible change in their properties; and there 
are others which retain their ignition, and even become hotter until 
an entire decompofition of the whole fubftance has taken place. 
This procefs is well known by the name of combuttion or burning, 
and the diftinction .of bodies into combuitible and incombutftible is 
one of the moft ftriking and diftinét of any we are acquainted with. 
TFhat'a combuftible body muft have fomething in its properties 
or component parts not to be found in an incombultible bedy is 
evident. But it is not always eafy to diftinguifh the eaiftence of a 
property from that of a component part. For any thing we know 
on this obfcure fubjeét, two bodies may agree in certain properties 
and differ in others ; whence it may foliow, that bodies may agree 
ia the property of combuttibility, and yet poflels no common prin- 
ciple or component part. It was neverthelefs a habit of reafoning, 
much indulged in the middle ages, to refer effects rather to diftinét 
fubftances than to habitudes or properties. The ancient chemitts 
did not therefore fo much endeavour to explain combutftibility as a 
property, as to afcertain what might be the principle of combuftibili- 
ty in bodies. ‘They looked round for general facts. ‘Their atten- 
tion became fixed on fuch bodies as are the moft eminently combuf- 
tible. They fuppofed thefe bodies to exift in various proportions 
in other bodies capable of being burned. In this way the fcieace 
of chemiftry came to be filled with accounts of the oils and ful- 
phurs of bodies. But as it was not found pratticable to exhibit 
thefe oils or fulphurs, a diftinétion was confequently made between 
the grofs oils and fulphurs, and the more fubtle or philofophical 
matters of the fame denomination, which were fuppofed to give in- 
flammability to bodies. As this refinement was carried farther, the 
denominations themfelves were difmifled; and by the perfpicuous 
modifications of Becher and Stahl, a common principle of inflam- 
mability, identical, and always fimilar to itfelf, capable of being ex- 
tricated from bodies, and transferable from one body to another in 
certain circumftances, was univerfally admitted by chemifts under the 
denomination of phlogifton. The nature of the phlogifton was to 
be inveftigated from the faéts. The moft ftriking fact is, that the 
‘temperature of bodies becomes raifed in thofe circumftances where 
the phlogifton is faid to be extricated. The phlogifton was there- 
fore confidered to be elementary fire, exifting as one of the princi- 
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while in this ftate of combination, but. exhibiting all its diftinétive 
attributes at the inftant of difengagement. 

‘ The doétrine of heat, though of fuch extenfive importance .in 
almoft every natural change, continued long in an unimproved ftate, 
becaufe the facts are in general fimple, and. not eafily.analyfed and 
referred to facts ftill fimpler. Yet the moderns in their refleétions 
on this fubjeé could not but perceive that the temperature of bodies, 
and confequently the matter of heat, if fuch.a thing exifts,; diftri- 
butes itfelf with a fort of equality, as well through incombutftible as 
combuftible bodies. Whule the various capacities of bodies were 
unknown, the difpofition of heat to enter into all bodies mutt have 
appeared to be abfolutely equal. It was not eafy. to reconcile. this 


with Stahl’s doétrine of phiogifton or fixed fre. Again, this doce. 


trine overlooks the neceflity of refpirable air in the procefs of com: 
buftion. The modern chemitts were obliged to make confiderable 
alterations, and thofe who maintained the phlogifton are at prefent 
returned to the old doétrine of fulphur and oils, though in more 
general terms. With them the phlogifton is not fixed fire, but 


fome identical fubftance, the property of which is to be combutfti- ° 


ble, viz. to unite with refpirable air, when at a certain temperature, 
and to produce, extricate, or develop heat. .But what this fubftance 
may be is matter of difcuffion. For a time it was fuppofed, according 
to the hypothefis of Kirwan, to be inflammable air in a combined 
ftate. But it has not been poflible to extricate inflammable air from 
the metals, excepting when water was prefent, of which this air 
is taken to be a component part. This doétrine is little infifted 
upon at prefent, and as far as authority may be confidered of any 
value, it is deftitute ; for Kirwan has abandoned the phiogifton al- 
together. 

‘ Since-the doctrine of phlogifton is tacitly eftablifhed upon the 
pofition that a common principle of combuttibility is neceflary for 
the explanation of the facts; and as this pofition is affumed but not 

roved, we fhall gain another different view of the fubjeé. by re- 
jecting it, and fubftituting the property of rapidly combining with 
refpirable air. This is imply the doctrine of the modern, or anti- 
phlogiftian chemifts. There is no inconfiftency in affirming, that 
bodies may be ftrongly difpofed to inflammiability, and yet differ in 
every other property. Let us then fay, they. reject as mere fuppo- 
fition, the notion that they do agree in any other refpect than fuch as 
may be indicated by pofitive facts. The facts of combuftion are 
fimply, that refpirable air is abforbed and enters into combination, 
while heat is given out. Elaftic fluids are known to contain more 
heat in that flate than when condenfed. Much heat muft therefore 
arife from the condenfation of the vital air. It does not neceffarily 
follow, that any heat came from the combuftible body, or at leatt 
not more than might have been extricated under an equal change of 
circumftances from an incombuftible body. Whence it follows, 
that 
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that the fimple expfariation of combuftion from the facts is, that the 
combuftible body ‘has a ftrong attraction for vital air, at a certain 
temperature, that it has attracted this fluid, with the production of 
heat during the combination, and that its properties are changed. 
See Hear. 

* In two theories; which differ fo widely as that the one fubtracts 
where the other adds, it muft be a material, though not a decifive, 
point to afcertain whether the body under confideration becomes 
heavier or lighter by-being burned. In this refpect the antiphlogiftian 
theory has the advantage ; for, in all experiments which have yet 
Been accurately made, bodiés gain weight by being burned. If the 
refidues of combBultion were in all cates fixed, it would be eafy to 
afcertain this general faé&. But in all organifed {fubttances, and 
many ariong thofe of the mineral kingdom, moft of the products 
affime the vaporous of ¢laitic ftate.. When the vapour is conden- 
‘fible, it is eafter'to afcertain its weight than wheit it continues elattic. 
There are many difficulties, however, which attend the accurate 
raccomplifhment of experiments; wherein a known fupply of vital 
air is required to be given to the combuftible- matter, and the pro- 
duéts are to be received, condenfed, meafured, or weighed. A 
notion of thefe difficulties may be had by confulting the writings of 
Lavoifier. This chemift found, by cone. ardent {pirit in a lamp 

‘with a ferpentine chimney kept cool upon the principle of tle worm 
‘of a ftill, nearly 17 ounces ef water were colleéted from 16 of the 
fpirit, and it is known that 2 confiderable product of fixed air mutt 
alfo have been loft. 

‘ The metals which are truly combutftible bodies, though few of 
them will burnin the common air of the atmofphere, without the 
affiftance of foreign heat, exhibit this increafe of weight in a remark- 
able manner. The general facts are, as I find them ready enu- 
merated by Fourcroy in his notes on Kirwan’s phlogifton, 1. There 
is no elaftic fluid which is capable of calcining the metals but vital 
air. 2. They are not calcined by atmofpheric air, but in propor- 
tion to the quantity of vital air it contains. 3. In proportion as they 
‘burn, they abforb, condenfe, and fix this vital air, which proves, 
as he infers, that the latter abandons that which held it fufed, or 
divided in the ftate of an elaftic fluid. 4. Hence he adds, that it 
is only the falid part of vital air which unites to metals. 5. And for 
this reafon it is that rapid combuttion is attended with a difengage- 
ment of heat and light. 6. But as the heat and light are bodies of 
fuch levity, that their w eight cannot be appreciated by our inftru- 
ments, the lofs and difengag gement of thefe, which he fuppafes to 
be principles, make no chan ge in the weights of our experiments. 
7. Metals therefore increafe in weight by the quantity of vital air 

‘ they fix during their combuftion. §. Ali the femi-metals, and im- 
perfect metals, prefent abfolutely- the fame phenomena, and are 
therefore facts of the fame kind. 9. In all the various proceties by 
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which metals are calcined, otherwife than by means of the air, they 
undergo abfolutely the fame modification, their weight increafes, 
_and they lofe their metallic ftate in the fame manner as by the fimul- 
taneous action of heat and the air. Mr. Fourcroy calls thefe pofi- 
tive and fimple faéts, though indeed they include the confideration 
of the materiality of heat, which may perhaps be nq more a feparate 
matter than the phlogifton. 

‘ He afterwards adds the following obfervations: 1. That the 
metals differ in the feveral quantities of vital air they require for their 
faturation. 2. That fome Jofe this principle by the fimple contaét 
‘of heat and light, fometimes even by the action of the latter only 
aflifted by very little heat. 3. That the greater number do not ad- 
mit of this, and are not therefore reducible by thefe agents, 
4. That no induétion can be made from this difference in the me- 
ttallic calces, any more than it could be fairly concluded that neutral 
vitriolic {alts do not contain the fame acid as the metallic vitriols, 
becaufe the latter are decompofable by mere heat, and the former 
not. §. That not only the vital air is abforbed in different dofes, 
but that it is likewife combined in them, after privation of a greater 
or lefs quantity of the matter of heat, and of light ; and that the capa- 
cities of the refidues or calces for heat willdiffer accordingly, 6. That 
each metallic calx may éxift in different ftates of calcination from 
the abforption of the fmalleft quantity poffible of vital air unto that 
which is neceflary for faturating the metal; fo that the calcination 
of each metal! ftops, as it were, at different degrees. Thus it is that 
lead becomes calcined, firft of a gray, and then of a yellow and red 
colour, and iron is black and brown. 7, That the periods of calcin- 
ation in each metal depend on circumftances which are more or 
lefs favourable to the attraction of the metals for vital air; the prin- 
cipal of which circumftances is a certain temperature, neither too 
high nor too low. Thus a certain metal will abforb and fix only 
avery fimall quantity of the vital air of the atmofphere, and never 
becomes any thing but a calx of a certain nature, at the ufyal tem- 
perature, whereas it w ill fix a much greater quantity,’and its calcin- 
ation will become complete, if it be ftrongly heated ; fuch are zine, 
iron, &c. 8. That the different metallic fubftances differ in their 
attractions for the bafis of vital air, part of w hich attraétions have 
been already, a{certained as to their order, by Bergman, who, accord+ 
ing to the fyftem of phlogitjon, remarked that the precipitation of 
metals in acids by each other, follows the fame order in all aeids, and 
muft therefore depend much more on their difpofition to become 
galcined, than on their refpective attractions for the acid folvent. 
9, Laftly, the metallic calces are decompofed and reduced to the 
metallic ftate by the laws of attraction followed by the vital air. 
Thus heat feparates it from fome, one metal takes it from another, 
inflammable air takes it from moft metals, and carbone, or pure 
charcoal, perhaps from all,’ 

Not, 
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Notwithftanding the decided preference which Mr. Nichol- 
fon gives to the new chemical doctrines, he has not thought 
himielf at liberty entirely to reje& the old; and accordingly he 
has feldom offered an explanation of any fact, without ftatin 
the reafonings of both parties: in this we think he deferves 
commendation; fince, whether the phlogiftic do€trine be true 
or falfe, it will at Jeaft gratify curiofity to be acquainted with 
the fyftem. 

' In one inftance, namely, under the word Charcoa/, our au- 
thor appears to have mixed the two theories, fo as to produce 
fome confufion. 


* All the metallic fubftances hitherto known are more combufti- 
ble than charcoal, and confequently are revived or reduced to the 
metallic ftate, by being heated with this fubitance. This; in the 
ancient theory, denotes that all the metals attract phlogifton mere 
f{trongly than charcoal does ; but in the new theory the effect is af- 
cribed to the ftronger attraction of charcoal, which deprives all me- 
tallic calces of the vital air which combined with them during theig 
calcination. 

‘ An important confequence feems to follow from this circunss 
Stance, namely, that there may exift many metallic fubftances whofe 
combuftibility may be greater than that of charcoal, and which 
confequently are unknown to us as fuch, becaule we poflefs no 
means of reducing them.’ 


The affertion, that all the metallic fubftances hitherto known 
are more combutftible than charcoal, appears the more extra- 
ordinary, as our author immediately afterwards {tates it asa 
query, whether there may not be fome metallic fubftances 
more combuttible than charcoal. It is truc he gives it as the 
old theory: but we mean tg mark this as an inftance, where 
he has neglected to draw the line of demarkation fulhiciently 
clear, to guard the ftudent from miftake. Perhaps, however, 
the apparent embarraffment arifes merely from an grror of the 
prefs, and that the word /e/s fhould have been iyferted in the 
iirft line of the quotation inftead of the word more, which, in 
fact, the context warrants. It is but juftice.to remark, that this 
js the only inftance we have yet obferved of the kind. 

Our author gives the following definition of the word Acef- 
cent. 

* A fubftance whigh becomes four by fpontaneous decompof- 
tion, is faid to be acefcent.’ 


This definition appears to us exceptionable, as it is founded 
gn the idca of the efcape of phlogilton. We prefer the defi- 
nition of Macquer, as it involves no theory—‘ ‘his word 
may be employed to denote a matter, which either is turning 
four, that is to fay acid, or which is flightly acid.’ That of 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica is ftill more comp'ete—* A word 
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ufed to denote any thing which is tutning four, or which is 
flightly acid. It is only applied properly to the former of thefe 
two meanings. ‘The fecond may be exprefled by either of the 
two words acidulous, or /ub-acid.’ 

From trivial inaccuracies, however, ‘it cannot be expected 
that a work of fuch confiderable magnitude fhould be entirely 
free. We mention thefe merely that they may not efcape cor- 
rection in a future edition, and by no means as affecting the 
general utility and excellence of the performance. 


(To be continued.) 





‘The Hifiory and Antiquities of the ancient Town of Leicefter + 
attempted by ‘Fohn Throfby. Ato Ih 11s. Od. Boards 
White amd Son. 1791. 


THs work is recently publifhed, though the date is mark- 
ed, as above, on the title-page; and it contains events 


‘of the years 1792 and 1793. It is one of the moft elegarit 


and ingenious topographical publications, which we have yet 
feen ; and is one of the very few which unite induftry with 
taftc. The plates are numerous, and well executed ; and 
fome of them even in a fuperior ftyle. 

The chief faults proceed from Mr. Throfby’s want of fuf- 
ficient erudition, to difcufs fome points of antiquity. It is, 
indeed, a great fingularity that, in the’Britifh dominions alone, 
it feems yet undifcovered, that much learning is required to 
conftitute an antiquary; and that this trade, which all are 
ready to aflume at once, really requires as much preparation as 
is neceilary to form a doctor of laws, medicine, or divinity, 
Hence our Lelands, Camdens, Ufhers, Wares, Spelmans, 
Dugdales, are all pafled away ; and we fuperabound with an- 
tiquarian quacks, all of equal fize, all equally illiterate and 
vifionary, io that not one name occurs to us, which can afpire 
to real eminence or Jafting fame. All this proceeds from one 
fmall imiftake, the confounding of a mof? laborious fiudy with 
a flight amu/ement. 

It is a trite obfervation, that fmall miftakes will difcover ig- 
norance, more than great errors. Of this truth, it is our 
painful duty to point out fome inftances, in this otherwife in- 
genious and pleafing work. 

‘ A fine Roman coin of the emperor Maximilian,’ p. 17. 
Maximilian is only a Jate German name. Poflibly am error of 
the prefs for Maximian. 

The derivation of Leicefter from king Lear, p> 34, is pu- 
erilc, for Lear is a creature of imagination. The Roman 
name was Rate; the modern name, William of Malmfbury 
juftly derives from the river which runs by its walls. Truth 
is contaminated by any mixture of fiction. In p. 348, the 
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longitude and latitude, given from the antiquated Mercator, 
might well have been fupplanted by a modern obfervation. 

n p. 389, the names of the makers of Roman pottery are 
miftaken for thofe of Roman emperors. Suppofe that, in the 
year 3003, fome antiquary were to difcover that Wedgwood 
was king of England in 1790! 

The coin of Roma, p. 390, is fuppofed of the Auguftan 
age, while it isreally of the lower empire. But as Mr. Throfby 
{pells ‘ Auguftine age,’ perhaps he alludes to the age of St. 
Auguftine, in which cafe he is right. 

But fuch faults do not injure the general merit of the work. 
It is divided into five feétions; 1. The origin, hiftory, and 
antiquities of Leicefter, till chartered by king John. 2. Its 
hiftory and antiquities under the mayors. 3. Religious houfes, 
churches, hofpitals. 4. Earls. 5. Prefent ftate: ¢ 

Topographical works, though intere(ting to natives and inha- 
bitants, are yet above al! others the moft infipid to the general 
reader. We thall therefore content ourfelyes with a few 
extracts. 


¢ A wicked fon of an old chimney fweeper, named Condit, lived 
in Leicefter about this time, (1742) who would, in London, have 
been called a re/urrection man; for he, like thole gentry, robbed 
church-yards to fupply the wants of furgeons. Being one night 
with a companion, on a trefpafs of that fort, whom he had engaged 
for the firft time, in the bufinefs, with a promife ot confiderable re- 
ward; Condit, defirous of his chum’s help without pay, after they 
had with much difficulty taken a newly buried corpfe from the grave, 
and put it into a bay, laid it on his companion’s fhoulders, and then 
gave him a violent nip by the ear. The young man being unac- 
cuftomed to thefe noéturnal depredations, judged it to be the fpirit 
of the corpfe that pinched him, he therefore threw it down and san 
away. Condit after this took his prize home in the bag, and laid 
the dead body between the bed mattrefs and the bed, till the furgeon 
came to examine it next morning. His wife was engaged out that 
evening, and coming home about twelve o’ciock, went to bed with 
her hufband, but complained of a hard lump in the bed. Conélit 
told her it was a bag of potatoes he-had ftolen, which fatisfied her. 
In the morniag, when the furgeon came to examine the body, he 
found it in fuch a ftate that it was not fit for his ufe. Condit upon 
this refolved that fomebody fhould have it. He being of the wicked 
fort, next night cut open a wool-pack that lay in the gallowtree-gate, 
about to be fent into Yorkfhire. took out fome wool, and fubftituted 
the dead man for the wool, and fewed up the pack again. In con- 
fequence it was carried into Yorkfhire. This {tory Condit told him- 
felf fome little time before he died, which was about the period we 
are {peaking of.’ 


* A very 
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¢ A very remarkable trial took place in Aug. 1778. Francis Soules, 
a French teacher in Leicefter, was indited for the murder of John 
Fenton, who loft his life in the amiable office of preventing, as he 
thought, the murder of his own brother. The ftary is briefly this : 
Soules, and James, the brother of the unfortunate John, were play- 
 ipg together at billiards, at the Dolphin Inn: a quarrel arofe about 
és. violent words paffed, in which Soules conceived himfelf reflected 
upon by Mr. Fenton, and in confequence borrowed, or purchafed, 
a brace of piftols, with which he foon returned to the billiard room, 
and challenged Fenton to fight, laying one down on the table. Mr. 
Fenton haftily tock it up and ran down ftairs with it for the purpofe 
of informing the mayor of the tranfaction, thinking his life in dan- 
er. Soules immediately followed to find him, went once or twice 


te his mother’s houfe, the Green Dragon in the market-place, and 


inquired after him. John, the young man who was killed, was 
fitting with company in the houfe, and knowing the bufinefs, in 
fome meafure, that Soules was upon, feized the Frenchman by the 
hams, and was endeavouring to thruft him out of the houfe, when 
Soules, pulling out a piftol from his pocket, fhot him in the neck, 
of which wound he died next day. 

‘ The trial was before Mr. Juftice Afhurft. Soules’ coynfel plead- 
ed that in the prifoner was no malice prepenfe, and requefted to 
have the verdiét, if it affected his life, made fpecial, to which the 
court confented. 

‘ The judge, after fumming up the evidence, put the following 
queftions to the jury. 

© 3, Do the jury agree to the reprefentations given by the evi- 
dence touching the facts at the billiard-table? Agreed. 

‘2. Didthe prifoner fire the piftol defignedly, or did it go off by 
accident? Defgnedly. 

‘’3. Did the prifoner go to the Green Dragon only to recover his 
property (the piftol,) or with an intent to excite James Fenton to 
fight a duel, or to do him fome mifchief? He went there with a de- 
fign only to recover hts property. ! 

‘ The next affizes following by the judges’ opinion it appeared that 
he was guilty of murder; but a fpecial meffenger alfo appeared, at 
the fame time, with his majefty’s pardon.’ 


From the account of eminent men we fhall extract the fol- 
Jowing : 


‘ Rev. Samuel Carte, vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicefter, an anti- 
quary, and a good divine, and a powerful advocate for the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. By Mr. Carte’s hand-writing, in the 
regifter of St. Martin’s, he appears to have been inducted in 1699. 
He died in April 1740, in the 67th year of his age. Under the ar- 
ticle of St. Martin’s Church, I have given the particulars of a me> 
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miotable difpute between this gentleman and Mr. Jackfon, matter 
ef Wigfton’s Hofpital. 

‘ Mr. Carte made fome confiderable colleétions towards the hif- 
tory of this town, copies of which are in various hands; and the’ 
reader muft perceive that ufe has been made of his labours in this 
work, particularly in the religious department. His collection was 
firft communicated to Browne Willis, ir anfwer to fome queftions 
re{fpecting the town of Leicefter. The MS. is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

‘ One little trait in his character may not eafily be accounted for, 
perhaps only on the fcore of weaknefs; the mentioning of which, I 
hope, will not fubjeét me to cenfure in this reafoning and philofo- 
phic age, in which the belief of the fpirits of men fallying forth 
from the gloomy manfions of the grave, to difturb the living, is 
nearly exploded. A female of the name of Smalley, of a refpect- 
able family, who lived near the Eaft-gate, after being buried, it 
was faid (and generally believed in Leicefter) that the returned, night 
after night, to her old dwelling-houfe, in form and drefs as fhe had 
lived. Sometimes fhe would meet the fervants upon the ftair-cafe 
in filk or fatin; and at other times terrify all within the houfe with 
her death-like vifage, after fhaking the bed-curtains in the rooms 
to awake them oit of fleep. Numberlefs other tales have been told 
of this haunting ghoft, which I forbear to mention. However, it 
is certain Mr. Carte was prevailed upon to exercife his clerical func~ 
tion upon the fpirit, that it might ceafe its noéturnal vifits. But 
with what certainty the queftions and anfwers, which are faid to 
have pafled between the prieft and the lady, are given, I know 
not. But this I know, that if Mr. Carte be deemed a weak man 
in confequence of his attendance at this haunted houfe, as it was 
called, one of ‘our beft judges, Hale, condemned an old woman, 
in his day, to fuffer death for witchcraft, a thing now as much out 
of the opinion of the world as the belief of hobgoblins and ghofts.’ 


The anecdote of the orthodox alderman Newton, p. 188, 
is fingular. 


‘ He was a regular attendant on divine fervice, daily, and was at 
times rude to the clergyman if he ever omitted the performance of 
the church fervice, particularly the Athanafian ereed on the days 
appointed for it to be read: even the ringing of the prayer-bell he 
attended to with critical exactnefs *. If he ever found a man void- 
ing water againft the church wall, he was fure to receive a blow 
from the alderman’s cane.’ 





¢ * Mr. Philip Hackett, the then parifh-clerk, and he, fought once in the 
belfry, about Mr. Hackett’s boy being irregular in ringing the bell. He broke 
bis came over the clerk’s head, for which the clerk kicked him down ftairs,’ 
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Spotting of St. Margaset’s church, Mr. Throfby obferves; 
p: 278. 


¢ Without, among the almoit numberlefs interments, is a monu- 
ment or tomb placed to the memory of the right honourable An-~ 
drew lord Rollo, a Scots peer, who died at Leicefter in 1765, in 
the 6: ft year of his age, on his way to Briftol, for the recovery of 
his health. It informs you (as the Hiftory of England will) that 
he was a brigadier general in 1761, and aflifted in the reduétion of 
the ifland of Dominique, and the fieges of Martinique and the Ha- 
vannah.. His tomb was built on a large fcale, and not deftitute of 
grand defign; but put together in fo fhameful a manner, that it is 
now a mere wreck or ruin. The fall of a portion of it lately, nearly 
coft a little boy, playing under it, his life: he has a limb much 
fhattered. May this obfervation meet the eye of fome friend of the 
family of Rollo, or be read by fome of the worthy inhabitants of 
this town, who may have ability and inclination, by fubfcription 
or otherwife, to re-unite the parts of his tomb, that it may ftand, 
not only an honourable token of efteem to a brave commander, but 
a difplay of amiable liberality.’ 


The following excentric meditation may amufe the reader. 
ft arifes from the cemetery of a ruined church. 


-¢ I carried home, from this repofitery of the dead, near the altar 
end, a fine-formed /eu//, and hailed it as that of a pious prieft of 
the 12th or 13th century. The brow of this graceful remains of 
man, after it had been wafhed, dried, and made comfortable by a 
good November fire, appeared comely, and like virgin’s-wax. Who, 
after being fo familiar with it, would not have coveted a little prat- 
tle? Asa prieft in thofe early ages of Chriftianity, he might have 
entertained me with fentiments of religion the moft pure, drawn from 
the practice of holy men, with whom he lived in habits of godli- 
nefs. I, alas! might have contrafted fuch pleafing relations by de- 
jecting tales from the labours of fome of the prefent race of mor- 
tals, undermining with philofophic pride that gloricus fabric, which 
the amiable, in every age, have looked up to as their eternal hope. 
Thou dear companion of pious meditation, inftruétive fkull! let 
fuch enjoy what numbers, Iam perfuaded, will never covet. Let 
us learn, from fuch remains of mortality as thee, humility and peace, 
while the mountains fhake with the deftru€tion of empires and reli- 
gion. Let us /lace with fuch veftiges of paft time, in filence, dif- 
tant from the language of profanation, too frequently to be heard in 
the company of men, and feen in books. Thou, beft of teachers, 
fhalt reft within the little cell in my garden, a companion to that 
beautiful relic'ous fragment without, the Saxon arch of St. John’s 
church, which long hallowed thy grave. Uncertainty! thou which 
feemeft to {port with our moft delectable things, like the winds with 
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a feather, when their owners are-no more, I invoke thee to be fa- 
vourable to thefe hoary remnants of ages long paft. If no man, 
after J am gone, think neither one nor the other worth preferving, 
let a houfe of God fhelter them, where one may refi in a peaceable 
grave, and the other honour that grave as a tomb.’ 


Under the article of Natural Curiofities, the author offers 
the fubfequent remarks : 


‘ I am tenipted to fay fomething under this head, of the nimble 
fwallow, which vifits us with its cheering fong during the fummer 
months of the year. Some naturalifts have taken much pains to 
convince us that this bird emigrates for the purpofe of living in 
warmer climates during the winter. I have fometimes thought that 
they might as well tell us that flies, which are alfo invifible during 
the winter, emigrate for the like purpofe. Oczher opinions, how- 
ever, agree with obfervations I have made refpecting thefe birds ; 
which is, that they reft or fleep during the winter months in lakes 
or rivers, or in the fand-banks or fedges of fuch places. Each re- 
turning feafon I wait with much impatience for their delightful 
company, when they announce upon our dwellings, with their early 
fong, the new-born day. I watch their firft appearance, and have 
often noted the variation of the day of each fucceeding year they 
firft vifit us. Thofe who have had eccafion to pafs over meadows, 
paftures, and low grounds, near ponds and rivers, at the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, muft have obferved them, as 
i have done, hovering, in filencée, over thefe {wampy grounds, 
when the fun is moft benignant at that feat omos the year. And 
they muft have obferved alfo, that, for days together, afterw ards, in 
cold cloudy weather, they have difappeared. Thefe obfervations 
were never more exemplified than in the prefent year 1793. At the 
beginning of April numbers of them appeared in St. Margaret’s paf- 
ture, and in the Abbey meadow, near Leicefter, which places are 
watered by feveral rivulets, and the Soar, in which are many fedges, 
fand-beds, and fhelving banks. Notwithftanuing that it is now near 
a month fince they were firft feen in the places above named, none 
have yet been feen in the town. From the above remarks, and fi- 
milar obfervations I have made at other places in the {pring of the 
year, we may conclude, that as the power of the fun increafes, or 
as the feafon may be mild, their appearance is regulated; and that 
they are not tempted to leave the places near their winter habita- 
tions, till all nature is, as it were, re-animated by the approach of 
fuimmer.’ 


Nor muft we omit an important article, the fate of popu- 
lation. 


‘ The following table will fhew the wonderful increafe in the 
population of Leicefter fince the manufactory of hofe has been elta- 
3 blished 
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bliffied in that place in 1680. It is taken to fhew the pfopreflive 
increafe, at {tated periods, from the burials of the parifhes, collec- 
tively, by Dr. Price’s calculation, that one in thirty die every year- 
The firft column commences iti 1558, nearly 400 years after the 
town was deftroyed; but, as St. Martin’s regifter alone’ begins fo 
early, the reft are given if that column from ar average ftatement 
of the intréafé of the fucceeding years. The reader fhould obferve, 
that this {tatement does not include the Diflenters, who bury at their 
refpective places of worfhip. 





Deaths. | Families. | Souls. 

In 1558 100 600 3000 
1600 116 696 3480 
650} rie } 666 3330 
r700 15 906 4530 
1750 301 1806 9030 
17871 419 9514 4 12570 








© To the 12570 fouls fuppofed to be at prefent in Leicefter, taken 
from the deaths of all the parifhes, being an average of 1787, 1788, 
1789, 1790, and 1791, if we add fifty burials, to have been on an 
average iti a year, in that time, at the Diffenting places of worfhip, 
it will give an addition of 300 families, and i500 fouls, making the 
number of fouls, in all, 14070.’ 


~ 





An Epitome cf Logige In Four Parts. By N. Dralloc. t2mo. 
35. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


Hs Epitome is built upon the foundation laid down by 

Locke in his Effay on the Underftanding : and, in the praxis 
of logic, not only the chief things mentioned by the writers on 
this topic are felected, but many are inferted, which we hoped 
lay buried in the ruft of antiquity, never to be brought forward 
again into public ufe. Indeed the author tells us in his Preface, 
* that the Latin names of the different kinds of argument, and 
feveral other trifles, to which he has given place, are by no 
means neceflary :’ in this affertion we agree entirely with him; 
and fhall think the next edition of his work much improved by 
the entire rejection of them. 

The fubject is divided into four parts: the firft treats of 
ideas, the fecond of words, the third of the firft degree of 
human evidence, the fourth of the fecond and third degrees of 
human evidence. In the firft part, logic is faid to be a word 
of Greek origin, and ufed to fignify that art, ‘ which teaches 
men to arrange their mental faculties in fuch order as will 
greatly dihft them in diftinguifhing truth from falfehood, and 
enable them to communicate their ideas with eafe, order, and 
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perfpicuity.’. For a logician; we conceive this definition not 
to be fufficiently precife 3 and, as the term is derived from thé 
Greek, its ftrict'fenfe in the original might have been given; 
and then the enlarged fenfe, which; in later times; it has ac 
quired. | wo) & 

The fame may be faid of the term ideas, whofe divifion 
into the two clafles of fenfation and reflection is mentioned; 
but the term idea is not itfelf defined. Indeed we find in many 
places a degree of inattention to definition, which we conceive 
to be a very eflential thing in the communication of knowledge. 
Having divided ideas into fimple and complex, and defcribed 
the operations of the mind, namely, abftraction, generaliza- 
tion, compofition, and comparifon, our author proceeds/to 
treat of fubftance, a divifion of ideas which he conceives to 
be ufelefs: and we might agree with him, if the dittinctioag 
between certain things confideted as fubftances, and others 
as qualities of fubftance, were not neceffary ina arrange - 
ment, and tended rather to fimplify than to ¢confufe. Whether 
fpirit is a fubftance or only a quality of matter, is another 
queftion, which feems at prefent not to be determined 3 and, 
if we are really acquainted only with material fubftances, {till 
they differ entirely from modes and relations, and therefore the 
ufual diftinction of ideas under thefe three heads may very 
well be retained. The diftinction of modes into abfolute er 
relative fcems unneceffary, and we prefer the old divifion into 
fimple and mixed, under which all modes may be compre- 
hended. In the chapter on modes, the author treats us with 
his philofophical creed: and as we are not called upon to receive 
it with implicit faith, and it may ferve to excite our readers to 
compare it with their own, if they have any, we fhall gratify 
them by inferting it in this place: 


‘ Firft, I believe that there muft exift, fomehow, an univerfal 
elementary matter, totally deftitute of character, mode, or attribute, 
yet capable of affuming all characters, modes, or attributes, form- 
ing the bafis of animal, vegetabie, mineral, and all other fubftances ; 
that every thing which has aflumed an intelligible form, muft either 
be changed by animal or vegetable affimilation, or foime other way 
return to, and become a part of this univerfal chaos, or colluvies, 
before it can lofe all the abfolute modes and attributes contained in 
it, fo as to afliume different modes and attributes, and make a part 
of another fubftance ; or, to be better underftood, that the body of 
an animal muft undergo fuch a change before it can become a part 
of a tree, and fo with the tree, before it ‘can lofe the attributes of 
timber, and make a part of a foflil. Probably this chaos, this col- 
luvies, might be the air, butas I am not fitted with organs ‘calev- 
lated to afcertain the truth of thefe-conjetures, I will not infift on 
the theory. 

C.R.N. Arr. (XII.) April, 1795. Dd * Second- 
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‘ Secondly, I believe that fpirit, or thought, is fomething differ- 
ent-from common matter, becaufe all matter does not think ; but 
how, or in what manner it exifts, whether it be material, or imma- 
terial, I know not.’ 


The fecond part treats of words, and is very imperfect: for 
adefinition of a word is not given ; and when we are told that 
words are not always the figns of ideas, we are left to guefs 
what they are. We conceive, that in an epitome, a definition 
fhould be elearly given, and the fpecies well afcertained : 
whether the latter part is well’ done in the chapter on Defini- 
tion, the reader will find no difficulty in determining, particu- 
larly as the author tells us, that in this place, the following 
eflay at.adefinition of the Englifh:parts of fpeech may not be 
found altogether improper. 


¢ Articles are inftruments of definition. Nouns are figns of fimple 
or complex ideas. Pronouns are fubftitutes for nouns. Verbs are 
figns of action, paffion,.and exiftence.. Adverbs are inftruments of 
definition. Conjunétionsare. fubftitutes to abridge the ufe of nouns, 
' pronouns, and verbs.. Prepofitions are inftruments of definition. 
Interjetionsare fubftitutes for whole fentences, or fragments thereof.’ 


How this effay can come under the name of definition, -efpe- 
cially as the author has treated rather largely on the nature of 
definition per genus et differentiam, we cannot conceive, when 
no diftinétion is made in three of the terms defined. 

The firft degree of evidence is intuition,:when the mind, on 
contemplating two or more ideas,.is able inftantly to afirm 
their agreement or difagreement ; and the form of exprefling 
this affent or diflent is called-a propofition. This is properly 
laid down in the beginning of.the third: part ;. but in the next 
ehapter we are led to confider fimple propofitions,-without any 
hint that we have quitted the firft degree of evidence, and that 
the propofitions afhrming the agreement or difagreement of 
two ideas,.or combinations of ideas, may refult from various 
modes of reafoning.. Thus the inftance,.‘ man is mortal,’ 
isa very good:one in treating of fimple propofitiens ;, but what 
has it to do with intuition’ it is far from being an intuitive 
propofition. Setting afide this inaccuracy, the parts of the 
propofition are clearly laid down, and a fufficient number of 
inftances is given. ‘The divifion into fimple and compound, 
affirmative and negative, univerfal and particular, is ufeful ; but 
we cannot fay fo much of that into pure and modal propofi- 
tions, as, upon the fame principle, we might be led into a va- 
riety of fubdivifions of no ufe in themfelves, and perplexing to 

.alearner. As an inftance of a modal propofition, is given the 


fentence, ‘ Itis neceflary that every good citizen fhould be an. 
honeft 
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honeft man.’ The faét is, that here are two propofitions, 
1ft. Every good citizen fhould be an honeft man. 2nd. That 
is neceflary. 

The account of univerfality we can by no means allow. It 
is laid down to be of three kinds, metaphytical, phyfical, and 
‘moral. Metaphyfical not admitting of any exception, phyfical 
and moral admitting of exception, that is in other words, phy- 
fical or moral yniverfality is no univerfality at all. Inftances 
of the two latter {pecies are given, ‘ All men fhall behold the 
light of the. fun—All mothers have a natural tendetnefs for 
theirown children ;’ except, in the firft fpecimen of univerfali- 
ty, the blind, in the fecond, the mothers who have murdered 
their children. ‘This mode of fpeaking was formerly much 
in vogue; but now when men aim at a greater degree of pre- 
cifion in their ideas, it ought not tobe admitted. A propofition 
is univerfal or it is not, and a farther diftinétion is fuperfluous: 
befides the term metaphyfical is very arebiguous ; and whether 
“we look to its origin, or to its meaning among logical writers, 
we are equally at a lofs to give any confiftent fenfe to the 
word. 

In the fourth part, the fecond and third degrees of evidence, 
or evidence from démonttration and teftimony, are confidereds 
‘Onder the firft head, fyllogifms are inveftigated ; andy after the 
common explanation of them, a chapter is dedicated to their 
moods and figures, and the barbarous terms, Barbara, Cela- 
rent, &c. are brought into notice: under the fecond head, 
fophifms, and the logical method by analyfis and fynthefis, are 
‘explained. In thefe as in the other parts, we might find room 
for cenfure ; and, indeed, in reading an epitome of logic, in 
which method is explained, and definition defined, we might 
have expected to find a ftricter attention paid to both method 
and definition. An epitome is ufeful either to a beginner or 
to one inftructed in a fubje& : to a beginner by way of giving 
him a clue to his future ftudies, to one more advanced by way 
of imprefling on his mind the order in which he acquired 
knowledge, and bringing to his view many points which might 
otherwife efcape his memory: In either way this Epitome fails : 
“we cannot fay much of the work as aclue to beginners, for there 
are very few references to writers upon the fame fubjeét, and the 
‘learner will confider as a defect, the want of precilion and ex- 
actnefs of definition. 


how 





Ferifhta’s Hiftory of Dekkan, tranflated by Captain Fonathan 
Scott. (Concluded from Vol. XIII. New Arr. p. 160.) 


WE now proceed to the fecond volume of this interefting 
work. The chief contents are, 1. Aurungzebe’s Opera- 

tions in Dekkan. 2. Memoirs of the Mogul Empire, by 
Dd2 Eradut 
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Eradut Khan. 3. Continuation of the Hiftory of dn I 


zebe’s fucceflors. 4. Hiftory of Bengal, from the year 173 


to 1780. 
On the firft article, the tranflator offers the following re- 


marks: 


¢ The perufal of Mr. Orme’s works, when in Thdia, firft excited 
my curiofity to obtain that information, the want of which he re- 
grets : and for this purpofe I procured every manufcript likely to af- 
tord any anecdotes of Aurungzebe and his fucceffors. Of the tranf- 
actions of his reign, efpecially his operations in Dekkan, by far'the 
moft important, (unlefs we except his wars with his brothers, and 
the depofal of his father, which have been publifhed by colonel 
Dow, in his third volume of the Hiftory of Hindoftan,) I have not 
met with a better account than the following. It is a free tranfla- 
tion of a journal kept by a Bondela officer, who attended Dulput 
Roy, the ¢hief of his tribe, in all Aurungzebe’s campaigns, which 
was prefented to me by the raja of Dutteah, a great grandfon of 
Dulput Roy, when I acted as Perfian interpreter to a detachment 
under colonel Popham, in the Ghoed country.’ 


For the republication of the fecond article, Mr. Scott fuf- 
ficiently apologifes. 


* A great number of the memoirs of Eradut Khan having been 
formerly printed off in the year 1786, and fufficient remaining on 
hand for the purpofe, I hope my readers will excufe their being 
bound up in the order of connection and time. To my liberal 
friends, the regular numbering of pages will, I truft, be of lefs mo- 
ment than the contents ; the reprinting of which would have added 
‘ very greatly to my expence, and but little to their accommodation ; 
efpecially as Eradut Khan gives a much more fatisfa€tory account of 
tranfactions than any other writer of the fame period, whom I could 
have tran{lated in his place. 

* The following account of the author of the memoirs is taken 
from the Matier al Amra, or Biography of Nobility, written by 
Sumfam ad Dowlah Shaw-nowauz Khan, prime minifter to Sulla- 
but Jung, brother and predeceffor in power to the prefent Nizam 
of Dekkan. 

¢ Meer Moobaric Oollah Eradut Khan Wazeh, was the fon of 
Tfauk Khan, fon of Azim Khan. Both his grandfather and father 
were noblemen of high rank. ‘The-former was Meer Bukhthi to 
the emperor fehaungeer, and the latter held various offices of im- 
portance under Shaw Jehaun and Aulumgeer. He-died foon after 
his appointment to the government of Onde. His title was alfo 
Eradut Khan. One of his fons (our author) had his title conferred 
upoa him, and in the thirty-third year of Aulumgeer was appointed 
fojedaur of Jagnch, and at other periods, of Aurungabad aad 
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Martdo in Malwa. In the«reign of Shaw Aulum he was governor 
of the Doab, and the intimate friend of Moazim Khan Vizier. He 
died in the time’ of Ferokhfere.’ His abilities 2s a poet were great, 
and he left'a volume of poems behindhim. — His fon was honoured 
by the titleof Hofhedaur Khan, and afterwards with that of Eradut 
Khan, and the fojedaury of “Doohiperayeah in the province of 
Malwa. In the fixth year of Mahummud Shaw, he attended Afoph 
Jah to Dekkan, and after the victory over Mubariz Khan was ap- 
pointed dewan of Dekkan, with the rank -of four thoufand.. He 
was afterwards governor of Koolburga, and died in the year 1157, 
{A. D. 1744.] 'He had many fons, moft of whom died in his life 
time. His eldeft furviving fon, Hafiz Khan, fucceeded him in the 
government of Koolburga, which heheld at the time Shaw-nowauz 
Khan wrote the Biography of the Amras.’ 


As we have'divelt fo long'on‘the firft volume, we fhall not 
prefent any extracts from thefe two firft articles. 

The Continuation of the Hiftory of Aurungzebe’s fuccef- 
fors, 1713—1792, is chiefly compiled from various Perfian 
MSS. by the tranflator. In a note on the reign of Ferokhfere, 
at the year 1715, we find the following curious intelli- 
gence : 


* It was about this time that the Eaft-India company obtained 
their firmaua of free trade from Ferokhfere. The embafly fent to 
him had -been fome'time unfuccefsfully employed, owing to the in- 
trigues of the navob of Bengal, when an accident occafioned a fud- 
den and fortunate conclufion to the negotiation. Ferokhfere was 
feized with a diforder which the fkill of his own phyficians could 
not cure, and he was given over by them. Reduced to this extre- 
mity, he was advifed to truft his cafe to Mr. Hamilton, the furgeon 
to the emba‘ly, who, by an operation, reftored him to health. Dur- 
ing the operation it was reported, that the emperor had died under 
the furgeon’s hands; and fo great was the fury of the populace, that 
they furrounded the houfe of the embaffadors, threatening to deftroy 
them. They were only. to be appeafed by Ferokhfere’s thewing 
himfelf to them from a balcony of the palace, and affluring them 
that he had received new life from the fkill of Mr. Hamilton. Upon 
this the Englith became as much venerated, as they had been before 
defpifed. Ferokhiere conferred great marks of diftinction on Mr. 
Hamilton, and promifed to grant any favour he chofe to afk. Mr. 
Hamilton, inftead of requefting rewards for himfelf, befought the 

rant of the company’s requifitions ; which were inftantly complied 
with, and the fees of office remitted. Upon the return of the em- 
bafly, the emperor was very urgent with Mr. Hamilton to remain in 
his fervice, which he declined for the prefent, but promifed to return 
when he fhould have fettied his affairs at Calcutta. Among the pre- 
fents made him by Ferokihieve, were models of all his furgical in- 
Dd3 firuments 
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ftruments of pure gold. Mr. Hamilton, foon after his return ta 
Bengal, died of a putrid fever: and the emperor, not fatisfied with 
the account of this event from the governor and council, fent an 
officer of rank to Calcutta to examine the truth from the natives, 
whofe folemn teftimony and that of the Europeans were taken to 
the emperor. I had this anecdote from Mr. Haftings, who tells me, 
that at his firft arrival ia India, there were living witneffes of the 
circumftances of it, and Mr. Hamilton’ssmonument was to be feen 
in the burial ground of Calcutta, upon which the account of them 
was engraved. In a Life of Ferokhfere, the circumftance of his 
recovery by a European furgeon is mentioned; alfo the delay of his 
marriage from illnefs. The company owe fomething to the memo-~ 
ry of a man, who fo nobly preferred their intereft to his own ad- 
vantage.’ 


The unhappy reign of Mahummud Shaw was rendered 
memorable by the well-known conqueft of Hindoftan, by the 
Perfians under Nadir. 


¢ On the eighth of March, Nadir Shaw reached the gardens of 
Shalemar, and permitted Mahummud Shaw to proceed to his palace 
in the citadel of Dhely, with his family and domefticks. On the 
ninth the conqueror made a triumphant entry into the city with his 
army, which was encamped on the beach of the. Jumna, under the 
palace; but Nadir Shaw took up his refidence within it ; the grand 
hall of audience, and feveral other apartments, being prepared for 
his reception. Coins had been ftruck at the imperial mint for this 
occafion, which were diftributed to the people in the cavalcade, 
bearing this infcription in verfe : 


“ King over the kings of the world 
Is Nadi ir, king of kings, and lord of periods.’ 


¢ Qn the tenth died Boorahan al Moolk, of a cancer in his 
back, with which he had been long afflicted. It was reported, that 
he poifoned himfelf, from the pangs of confcience at his being the 
advifer of Nadir’s advancing to Dhely ; byt the rumour was not 

true. 
¢ The ftricteft difcipline had been cbferved by the Perfians, and 
no perfon fuffered from the victors the flighteft outrage; when, on 
the night @f the tenth, a fata] tumult. arofe, which involted the 
inhabitants of Dhely in ruin, It was fuddenly rumoured, that 
Nadir Shaw was dead ; by fame, naturally, and by others, that he 
had been affaflinated by a ‘Calmuck woman in the haram, at the in- 
{tigation of Mahummud Shaw. The Dhellians too eafi ily credited 
what they wifhed to be true. They flew to arms, and maflacred, 
every Perfian they met in the city; which, during the night, wag 
a fcene of: confufion and horror. The nobles of Hindoojian, in- 
ftead of attempting to quell the madnefs ef the people, by pro-. 
claiming 
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claiming ‘that Nadir was ftill alive and fecure in the palace, which 
was garrifoned by his troops, remained ina@tive; and at fome of 
their houfes, the Perfians, who refided in them to protect their 
properties, were tréacheroufly murdered. Nadir Shaw, at the com- 
mencement of the tumult, fent out fome officers to perfuade the 
people of their error; but inftead of being liftened to, they were 
flaughtered. Seeing it in vain to moderate their fury, and not chuf- 
ing to hazard his troops in the darknefs of night, and the clofe 
ftreets of the city, he refolved to let the ftorm fpend itfelf, and wait 
for morning to take vengeance oa its authors. About a thoufand 
Perfians were flain. 

* Early the next morning, Nadir Shaw ifued from the palace, 
attended by his troops, and took potft at the college of Roofhun 
ad Dowlah, fituated in a principal ftreet. Fromm hence he difpatched 
bands of foldiers, commanding tliem to flaughttr, without diftinc- 
tion of age or fex, the wretched inhabitants of Dhely, in every 
avenue where they might find a murdered Perfian. His orders 
were obeyed with a favage teadinefs. The carnage lafted from furn- 
rife till mid day. About eight thoufand Indians, Moguls, and 
Afzhauns, were maffacred, and their houfes plundered, by the Per- 
fians. To add to the horror of the fcene, fires broke out in feveral 
parts of the city. At twelve o’clock, Kummir ad Dien Khan pre- 
vailed on the conqueror to {top the maflacre, when it ceafed at once; 
fo exact was the difcipline of Nadir Shaw. 

‘ It is impoffible to defcribe the mifery of Dhely, during this 
and feveral. following days, when the ftreets fireamed with human 
blood, and the bodies of the dead obftruted the paflages. Thefe 
were at length piled together in heaps, without diftinétion of rank 
or religion, and burned in the rubbifh of the ruined houfes. Several 
noblemen were put to death by Nadir Shaw, for being acceflary to 
the murder of Perfians during the tumult, and among them a fon in 
law of the vizier, Kummir ad Dien Khan. 

‘ On the fourteenth, Niffar Mahummud Khan was difpatched to 
Oude, to demand from Suffder Jung the two corores of rupees, 
which had-been promifed by Boorahan al Moolk from his province. 
Nadir Shaw this day began his feizure of the imperial etteéts and 
treafure. Three corores and fifty lacs were found in the treafury. 
A corore and fifty lacs in plate; fifteen corores in jewels ; the cele- 
brated peacock throne, valued at one corore; and feveral other 
thrones of rich though fmaller value, with the armory, eftimated 
-at eleven corores, were feized for his ufe; alfo five hundred elephants, 
a great number of horfes, and the fuperb camp equipage of the 
emperor. 

* On the fifteenth, a treaty of peace was drawn up, ftipulating, 
that the provinces eaftward of the Sind fhould.remain to the empe- 
ror of Hindooftan, and thofe weft of it be ceded to the crown of 


Perfia. “Thus, Cabul, ‘Latta, and part of Multaun, were wretted 
Dd4 from 
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from the empire. Nuffer Oollah Mirza, N adir’s fon, was betrothed 
to the daughter of Yezdaun Bukth, fon of prince Moraud, the fon 
of the emperor Shaw Jehaun. 

‘ On the fixteenth, Jogul Kifhoor, vaqueel of Bengal, was fe- 
verely beaten with fticks, for not expediting the colleétion of the 
fine impofed on the city. ’ 

* Ona the feventeenth, Nadir demanded from the vizier two co-. 
rores and twelve lacks of rupees; when the latter pleading inability, 
he commanded his dewan, Mujilifs Ram, to give in an account of 
the property of his mafter and of his own, threatening him with 
death if he fhould be guilty of concealment. Three daughters and 
feven ladies wese feized from the haram of Muzzuffir Khan, fon in 
law to the vizier, and forced into the feraglio of Nadir Shaw. 

‘ On the eighteenth, a contribution was demanded from the nobles 
and fervants of the court, bankers, merchants, and artizans, which 
was levied with the utmoft feverity. Nizam al Moolk, the vizier, 
Sirbullund Khan, and other noblemen, were ordered to colleé& twa 
corores and twelve lacks from the citizens, and pay it into the trea- 
fury in ten days, on pain of Nadir’s difpleafure. 

* On the nineteenth, the colleétors of the fine began their exac- 
tions. Many perfons put themfelves to death to avoid punifhment, 
their property being over-rated in the affefiment. Among thefe 
were many officers of rank.’ 


The remainder of the calamitous detail would exceed aur 
limits. 


* Mahymmud Shaw was not deftitute of abilities and judgment, 
but had an indolence of difpofition too blameable in a fovereign ; 
on which account he was overruled by his minifters, and governed 
by his domeftic fervants. He was unable to reftore the empige from’ 
the decline it had fuffered during the reign of Ferokhfere ; and be- 
ing very young at his acceffion, and addiéted to pleafure, he neg- 
lected public bufinefs; fo that diforder encreafed. After the inva-- 
fion of Nadir Shaw he became difpirited, and gave himfelf up to 
devotion and the fociety of religious men. He was averfe from op- 
preffion and thedding of blood, and the people from him fuffered no 
wrong. . While he liv ed, the royal name was repeat and by 
his prudence ! he fuftained the tottering pillars of the ftate from fall- 
ing into total ruin, but could not Tepair the unwieldy fabric. 

* Kummir ad Dien Khan, vizier, though negleétful of bufinefs, 
and much addicted to women and wine, yet was fo merciful and 
generous, that the inhabitants of Dhely ftill remember him with 
gratitude and affection, notwithitanding his incapacity for his im- 
portant ftation. 

The journal, p. 285—303, of the infamous tranfaCtions of 
Gholaum Kaudir, when he dethroned Shaw Aulum, in 1788, 


is very miuute and curious. 
$ Auguft 
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© Auguft 1. The navob Nazir and the eunuchs reprefented to. 
the emperor, that they had by fevere chaftifement extorted a difco=. 
very from fome of the ladies of the haram of a quantity of gold and 
filver plate, with fome jewels. He ordered them to be fent to Gho-. 
Jaum Kaudir. Meerza Buddoo, an ancient prince, uncle to Siw 
Aulum, was feized by the Rohilla, and a demand made of a lack 
of rupees. Pleading inability, he was delivered to the peons to be 
flogged. To-day, Gholaum Kaudir went to Shaw Aulum,, and 
threatened him, The unhappy prince replied, “ What I had, you 
haye taken; but, if you think I have concealed fome treafiures with- 
in me, rip up my bowels, and be convinced.” The traitor then. 
affured him, if he would difcover his hoards, he fhould reafcend his 
throne. Shaw Aulum anfwered, “ I have no ambition. left; may , 
God protect you, who have laid me afide: I am content with my 
fate.” The Rohilla then proceeded to the apartments of the bro- 
thers of Shaw Aulum, and threatened them with punifhment. Four 
trunks of wearing apparel, a few trifling jewels, and a filver bed- 
ftead only, were found i in them on the ftriéteft fearch. ‘The navob_ 
Nazir repents, now too late, of his conduét; and will have more 

caufe every dzy. Ifmaeel Beg is treating with Sindia, who has pro- 
mifed to give him a jaghire and command in his army. 

: Anguft 2. To-day, perfons were fent to dig up the floors of 
the apartments of Meerza Buddoo. Some fewels, plate, and wear- 
ing apparel, were found. The prince and his family were ordered 
to be kept without food; but at the earneft interceffion of Meerza 
Hinga, uncle to Bedar Shaw, it was allowed them. Gholaum Kau- 
dir to-day roughly, demanded from the emperor the whole fum he 
had promifed for his throne. Bedar Shaw faid, “ He had given 
every thing as yet difcovered, and defired the jewels might be va- 
lued.”” The Rohilla replied, “ Jewels were to him of no value; he 
muit have money, or plate to coin.”” A meflage coming from the 
princefs Mallekeh Zummaneh, that fhe withed to fee him, he would 
not go, but abufed her to the eunuchs who brought the compli- 
ment. Bedar Shaw entreated him to be pacified, and every exer- 
tion fhould be ufed to procure money. The fultan would have em- 
braced him, but the wretch drew back, and retired in difpleafure ; 
after which he fent a band of Afghauns to guard the royal perfon 
and extort money. They threatened to pull Bedar Shaw from his 
throne, and corre@ him with blows; upon which he exclaimed, 
“‘ If this is empire, the {canty meal I enjoyed when among the con- 
fined princes, was {weet indeed.” The Afghauns ordered him to 
be filent, faying, “* They had ruined Shaw Aulum in an inftant, 
and what was he better than him.” Guards were alfo placed over 
the Begums Mallekeh Zummaneh and Sahebeh Mhal; and Gho-. 
laum Kaudir informed them, “ that as the world would now at any 
rate call him traitor, he was refolved to feize the whole property of 
the royal family.” The navob Nazir trembles for his fafety, and 


has 
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has difcharged his attendants. Seven lacks of rupees are demanded 
from him. 

* © Auguft 3d. To-day, Gholaum Kaudir Khan feated himfelf in 
the prefence of Bedar Shaw, and fmoaked his hookah before him ; 
ftretching out his feet on the royal mufnud, at the fame time infult- 
ing him by abufive language. 

_* Aug. 4th. Bedar Shaw fent a note by the Nazir to Gholaum 
Kaudir, requefting him to have the jewels valued, but he refufed ; 
demanding fix Jacks in money, and would not fuffer the Nazir to 
return. The emperor fending him two garlands of flowers, he threw 
them on the ground in difrefpect. The Begums Mallekeh Zum- 
maneh and Sehebch Mhal have difcharged their houfeholds. Rut- 
tun Ram advifing Bedar Shaw to fend a khelaut to the navob vizier, 
he faid, “ I have none but this old garment on my body.” 

© Aug. gth. Gholaum Kaudir Khan to-day forced the doors of the 
royal baths; and finding two filver chairs, fent them to the mint. The 
apartments and effects of Meerza Akber Shaw were ranfacked. Thir- 
ty-two elephants and one hundred horfes from the royal {tables were 
fent to the Robillacamp. A requeft of Shaw Aulum for fome foot 
cloths was complied with, 

. ‘Aug. 6th. The thrones and other feats belonging to Shaw Aulum, 
ornamented with gold or filver, were broken to pieces, and the plate 
fent to the mint. Gholaum Kaudir feized the clothes and orna- 
ments of fifty or fixty dancing girls belonging to the palace. On 
their complaining of his oppreffion, he commanded them to fing 
and dance, and being pleafed with their performance, gave them 
back their clothes, but kept their jewels, and turned them out of 
the citadel. After this, he went to the apartments of the prince 
Meerza Baber, which were ranfacked; and fent a woman to fearch 
the haram. When every thing was feized, the prince and the ladies 
were ordered to be put with the rc{l of the royal family in confine- 
ment. The dwelling of Mec:z. Khoord, brother to Shaw Aulum, 
was next plundered. The cuief woman fervant of Kirrammut al 
Niffa Begum was feized, and feverely beaten, to make her difcover 
the effects of her miftrefs; but fhe would not confefs, and was put 
ifto prifon. ‘The floors of the Begum’s apartments were then 
dug up, and ‘fome gold ornaments found. Gholaum Kaudir to- 
day threatened Bedar Shaw with punifhivent, if he would not fpee- 
dily fupply him with money, as the troops were becoming clamo- 
rous for pay. He then went to Shaw Aulum, and demanded a dif- 
covery of the money he had faved from the revenues of Bengal and 
Aleabad. The Shaw replied, “ that what was in the palace was feized ; 

e had no more; and begged to be put death, that he might be freed 
from mifery.” ‘The Rohilla replied, “ he would not hurt him, but 
force a confeffion from his fons Meerza Akber and Soleymaun 
Shekkoh.” Upon which Shaw Aulum faid, “ I am in your hands, 
but injure not my children.” Gholaum Kaudir threatened the 

princes, 
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princes, who declared they knew nothing of their father’s treafury ; 
but informed him, that there was a Cafhmirian woman in the ier- 
vice of Koottubee Begum, who, if money was concealed, was in- 
formed of it. Upon this the woman was fent for and queftioned, 
but confeffed nothing; when fhe was confined for further examina- 
tion. Bedar Shaw to- -day gave Gholaum Kaudir a pair of gold 
bracelets, and twenty-five thoufand rupees, which had been difco- 
vered, with which he was well pleafed, and fent to the Shaw five 
trays of apparel from the wardrobe, and five filver plates. Bedar 
Shaw defired he would carry him to the general mofque to pay his 
devotions; but the Rohilla told him not te be in haite, and he fhould 
go at a convenient time in proper ftate. The diffention with Ifma- 
eel Beg encreafes daily, and that chief is treating with the Mharat- 
tas; but, till their arrival, waits te get what he can from the plun- 
der of the palace. ‘The furniture of the royal eae was feized’ 
to-day.’ 


The complete fall, and prefent ftate, of the houfe of Ti- 
mur, fo long celebrated under the name of Great Moguls, are 
fufliciently known. 

On the hiftory of Bengal we fhall not enlarge, as it will not 
be found very interefting to the general reader. Mr. Scott 
thus clofes this valuable. publication. 


‘ Of the Rohilla war in 1774, a juft account has already been 
publifhed by the late captain Charles Hamilton, the truly learned 
editor of the Hedaya, a code of Mahummedan Laws. Jt has there-’ 
fore here been but curforily mentioned. Of the invafion of Hyder 
Alee, I have not feen any refpeftable account by a native of India, 
nor of the rebellion of Cheyt Sing, zemindar of Banaras, or the 
tranfactions of the Britifh, later than the period at which I have - 
concluded this volume; and as my defign was to give only the re- 
ports of native writers on the affairs of Hindooftan, I judged it 
right to ftop my pen, when they could not be procured.’ 





An Effay on Combuftion, ‘with a View toa New Art of Dying 
and Painting. JWherein the Phlogifiic and Antipblogiftic 
Hypothefes are proved Erroneous. By Mrs. Fulbame. 8vo. 
35. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 


fT HE pofhibility of making cloths of gold, filver, &c. or rather. 
of fixing thofe metals in the fibres of filk,as colours are fixed 

in the common procefs of dying, wasan idea which firft occurred 
to the author in the year 1780; and fhe conceives, that if it can 
be brought to perfe€tion, it will prove of infinite advantage 
to our manufactures. ‘Though we do not immediately fee the 
importance of fuch a difcovery, were it actually attainable, 
we can by no means think lightly of any inveftigation purfued 
in 
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in fo fcientific a way as we find it in the work before us. For 
embarking in a fcience in which few females have had the 
courage to engage, Mrs. Fulhame prefents us with an apology 
in very lively terms. 


* It may,’ fays the, ‘ appear prefuming to fome, that I fhould 
engage in purfuits of this nature, but averfe from indolence, and 
having nvuch leifure, my mind led me to this mode of amufement, 
which I found entertaining, and will, I hope. be thought inoffen- 
five by the liberal, and the learned. But cenfure is perhaps inevit- 
able ; for fome are fo ignorant, that they grow fullen and filent, 
and are chilled with horror at the fight of any thing, that bears 
the femblance of learning, in whatever fhape it may appear; and 
fhould the {pectre appear in the fhape of woman, the pangs, which 
they fuffer, are truly difmal,’ 


After an Introduction, in which the author traces the theo- 
ry of combultion, from the days of alchemy to the’prefent time, 
fhe enters in a train of experiments to afcertain the pheno- 
mena which attend the reduction of metals by hydrogene gas, 
by phofphorus, fulphur, charcoal, &c. &c. and alfo the oxy- 
genation of combuftible bodies, of azote, hydrogen, phof- 
phorus, &c. From each feries fhe deduces certain conciu- 
fions, and finally infers, that, 


‘ 1. Neither the phlogiftians, nor antiphlogiftians, account in a 
fatisfactory manner for the increafe of weight, which bodies acquire 
during combutftion. | 

‘ 2. Dheir account of the formation of water, acids, and ‘oxids, 
is erronetyg; for it has been fhown that the oxygene of water alone 
oxygenates combutftible bodies. 

* 3. Combuftible bodies, as hydrogen, phofphorus, fulphur, 
charcoal, light, &c. are capable of reducing the metals in the ore 
dinary temperature of the atmofphere; and indeed I might add, at. 
a much lower temperature, as I frequently experienced. 

¢ 4. Combuatible bodies do not reduce the metals by giving them 
phlogifton, as the philogiftians fuppofe; nor by uniting with, and 
feparating their oxygen, as the antipblogiftians maintain. 

‘ 5. Water is effential both to the reduétion and oxygenation of 
bodies, and is always decompofed in thefe operations. 

‘6. Water does not contribute to metallic reduction merely by dif- 
folving and minutely dividing the particles of metallic falts, and thus 
removing the impediment oppofed to chymical attraction by theat- 
traction of cohefion: for were this the cafe, metallic folutions in 
ether and alcohol, in which that impediment is equally removed, 
fhould be as readily and effctually reduced, as metallic foiutions ia 
water are. 

* This circumftance, in which all the experiments on metallic re- 
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duction detailed in this eflay exactly coincide, merits particular atten- 
tion, and fhows that the manner, in which combuttible bodies ef- 
feét the reduction, is the fame in them all. 

‘ 7. When one body is oxygenated, another, at leaft, is reftored 
at the fame time to its combutftible ftate; and v. v. when one body 
is re{tored to its combuitible ftate, another, at leaft, is at tae fame 
time oxygenated. 

‘ §. Quantities of air, and water, equal to thofe decompofed in 
the different {pecies of combuftion, are conftantly forming.’ 


Hence fhe concludes, that nature, § by maintaining this 
‘balance of power between combuftible and oxygenated bodies, 
prevents the return of original chaos.’ ‘To our chemical read- 
ers, who cannot but fee the vulnerable parts of this fyftem, 
we leave the tafk of difcriminating what is conclufive in Mrs. 
Fulhame’s experiments. All that our limits will further allow, 
is at leaft to commend the extraordinary induftry and ingenui- 
ty, with which fhe feems to have purfued her object. 

s 


—~ 





The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyffes. From the 
French of Salignac de la Mothe- Fenelon, Archbifbop of Cam- 
bray, by the late Fobn Hawke/worth, LL.D. correéied and 
revifjed by G. Gregory, D. D. Foint Evening Preacher at the 
Foundling Hofpital, and Author of Effays, Hiftorical and 
Moral, Sc. With a Life of the Author, and a complete In- 
dex, Hiftorical and Geographical. Embellifhed with Twelve 
elegant Engravings. 2Vols. 4to. Small paper, 11. 165. 
Large, 21. 2s. Boards. Keartley. 1795. 


R. Hawkefworth’s Telemachus appeared in the year 
1769 *, and it was introduced to the public under the 
aufpices of a moft refpectable fubfcription. In vol. xxvii. 
p- 170, we noticed its merits; indeed we icarcely know a 
tranilation in any language, which poffefles fo much of the 
elegance and fpirit of the original; and we recommend as an 
exercife to all, who would wifh to form an elegant and cor- 
rect tafte both in the Englifh and the French languages, to 
employ themfelves in re-tranflating portions of this verfion, 
and compare them with the original. 

Though the work before us is a republication of Dr. 
Hawkefworth’s, it is correéted, and, we think, improved. If 
any fault attached to it in its former ftate, it was a little of 
turgidity, which occafionally appeared in the diction. In the 





® It is fumething fingular that this admirabie work fhould have remained fo 
long untranflated: fur we cannot call the commun Englifh verfion (which we 
believe is Ozeli’s) atranflation. It is fo full of errors, and the beautiful lan- 
guage of Fenelon is fo debafed by vulgarifms, that no readcr of tafte can en- 
dure to perufe it; and it is caicwlated vo v.tiate the ftyle and the tate of young 


perfons. Rav. 
prefent 
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prefent edition this is rectified, and in 'thofe paflages, the lari- 
guage (without lofing any thing in point of elegance) is re- 
ftored to the fimplicity of the author. ‘The typographical 

art reflects great honour on the Englifh prefs; and of the 
impreffion on fine paper; which now lies before us, we can 
truly fay that it will do credit to any library. ‘The engravings 
are from defigns of Stothard and Burney, and are well exe- 
cuted by Meflrs. Bromley, Neagle, Skelton, &c. 

The original parts of this publication do not difgrace the 
others; and we have been pleafed to find in it, what was much 
wanted in our language, a weil-written life of Fenelon: from 
this we felect, as a fpecimen, the following character of that 
excellent prelate, which is introduced in that part of the nar- 
rative that relates to his condu€& during his banifhment. The 
whole, indeed, we would recommend to the perufal of the 
opulent of every clafs, and to thofe who occupy the fuperior 
ftations in the church particularly. 

* Detached from the {plendid vanities of a court, he now prac- 
tifed every virtue that could give dignity to a Chriftian prelate. His 
vifitorial and inftruétive labours throughout fo Jarge a diocefe, were 


‘inceflant. His Velemachus exhibits not a fairer model for the con- 


dud of princes, than his life at Cambray did for the imitation of 
thofe who exercife the epifcopal functions. In his diftribution of 
appointments and preferments, it is remarked that he never patron- 
ifed a fingle perfon from the influence of the court, or of any great 
man whatever; but made learning and merit the fole recommenda- 
tion to his favour; and in the courfe of his miniftry, he introduced to 
public notice and diftinétion, a greater number of eminent literary 
‘charatters, ‘than the whole epifeopacy of France. Impartial and af- 
‘fable,- yet ftrict in all the concerns of his diocefe, he infpired his 
vicars and inferior clergy with the fame benign and confcientious 
fentiments. The poor revered in him the active piety of the eccle- 
fiaftic, and bleffed the difcerning liberality of the prince. They al- 
ways had free accefs to him: he heard, pitied, and relieved their 
diftrefs ; while the Proteftants and Janfenifts, who were numerous 
in his diocefe, were permitted to ferve God in their own way, with- 
out the leaft moleftation. 

‘ But his cares were not merely epifcopal. Temporal as well as 
religious beneficence was included in the wide {phere of his philan- 
thropy. The fevere winter of 1709 having blafted the hopes of 
the hufbandman, the French army in Flanders were greatly diftreft 
in the fucceeding fammer, for the want of forage and magazines. 
The archbifhop of Cambray fet an example of patriotif{m and huma- 
nity to the provinces around, in gratuitoufly fupplying the wants of 
thofe troops; thoufands of whem muft otherwife have fallen the fa- 
-mifhed victins of their fovereign’s criminal ambition. Though 
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Fenelon fincerely lamented that deftru€tive and unchriftian fpirit in 
Lewis XIV. he did every thing in his power to relieve the unhappy 
inftruments of it. After the hard-fought battle at Malplaquet, he’ 
convreted his palace and dioeefan feminary into hofpitals for the 
wounded officers and foldiers. But thefe not being fufficient for alk 
that ftood in need of his humane afliftance, he hired houfes, in 
which he lodged and vifited the reft with paternal tendernefs and 
care. In the courfe of that ruinous war, his military guefts were 
generally fucceeded by crowds of diftreft fugitives from the country, 
who, on the approach of an hoftile army, fought fecurity within the 
walls of Cambray. Neither the fqualid appearance of poverty, nor 
the contagious breath of difeafe, deterred him from perfonal attend- 
‘anée on the moft loathfome objets among them. Furnifhed with 
clothing, food, and medicine, at his expence, they alfo received 
daily confolation and inftruction fromtheir noble benefactor. 

* He was a citizen of the world, his love extended to all man- 
kind, and his beneficence to the wretched was without any difcri- 
mination of fe& or country. Undeferved perfecution had attached 
to him the pity, his virtues the love, and his: Je/emachus the admi- 
ration, of Europe. Many inftances of the moft flattering refpe& 
and affection for the perfon of this amiable prelate, occurred in the 
eonduét of the allied armies, which then defolated French Flanders. 
They looked up to him as a neutral or rather friendly being, fubli- 
mated by virtue above the malignant paflions of human nature. His 
poffeffions, the patrimony of diftrefs, were facred amidft all the plun 
der and ferocity of war. ‘The duke of Marlborough, prince Eu~ 
gene, and the duke of Ormond, fent detachments occafionally to 
protect his lands, and even had his corn conveyed under an efcort, 
to the walls of Cambray, left any of their own foraging parties might 
anknowingly intercept it. Whenever he had occafion to travel frony 
Ome part of his diocefe to another, they requefted hiny not to apply 
for a French guard, as they would always be happy to efcort him 
themfelves : and once a detachment of one thoufand huffars, from: 
the Imperial troops, atually rendered him that fervice.’ 


This edition is infcribed to the prefent worthy bifhop of 
London ; and, in an elegant Dedication, a refemblante is mo- 
deftly infinwated between that prelate and the archbifhop of 
€ambray. 





Plutarch’s Lives abridged; in which the Hiftorical Parts are 
carefully preferved, and the Comparifons of the refpective 
Lives accurately delineated. Calculated for the Infiruétion of 
Youth. By Elizabeth Helme. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Scate 
cherd and Whitaker. 1794. 


PLUTARCH, who has written fo admirably on Morals, has 
diftinguifhed himfeif no lefs by delineating the lives and 
charaéters of eminent men among the Greeks and Romans. 
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Tt is unneceffary for us to make here any remarks on the ex- 
gre yg defeéts of Plutarch as a writer. This, however, 
fhould be known, that his hiftoric reprefentations are frequent- 


ly blended with mythological narratives, and repetitions fo- 
reign to his main defign. For this reafon, Mrs. Helme has 
undertaken an abridgment of the Lives, hoping, that. an at- 
‘tempt to bring that work out of its voluminous ftate will be 
favourably received, and prove beneficial to youth. 

In the furvey of an abridgment of a work, all that can be 
expected is to lay before the reader one or two fpecimens. 


‘Tue LIFE or THESEUS. 


* ¢ The lineage of Thefeus, by his father’s fide, afcends as high as 
to Ereétheus, and the firft inhabitants of Attica. By his mother’s 
fide he was defcended from Pelops, the moft powerful king in Pelo- 
-ponnefus, not fo much for the greatnefs of his riches, as the multi- 
tude of his children, having matched many daughters to perfons of 
the greateft quality, and made all his fons governors of the moft con- 
fiderable provinces round him; one of whom, named Pittheus, 
grandfather to Thefeus, was founder of the {mall city of the Treezeni- 
ans, and had the repute of being a man of the greateft knowledge 
and wifdom in his time. A‘geus being defirous of children, and con- 
fulting the oracle at Delphi, was commanded to refrain from the 
company of women until his return to Athens. Not being {fatisfied 
at the anfwer, he went to Treezene, and communicated it to Pit- 
theus, who prevailed on him, for what reafon is uncertain, to aé 
contrary to the command of the oracle with his daughter A‘thra. 
fEgeus, afterwards knowing her to be Pittheus’s daughter, and fup-’ 
pofing fhe might be with child, left a {word and a pair of fhoes un- 
der a great hollow ftone, making her only privy to it, and command- 
ing her that if fhe had a fon, who when he came to man’s eftate 
fhould be able to lift up the ftone, and take away what he had left 
there, fhe fhould fend him away to him with thofe things, and to 
conceal his journey from every one; as he greatly feared the Pallan- 
tide, who were continually laying plots againft him, and defpifed 
him for his want of children, themfelves being fifty brothers all of 
the fons of Palias. 

* Aithra was delivered of a fon; fome report that he was at that 
inftant named Thefeus, from the tokens which his father had put 
under the ftone ; bet others fay that he received his name afterwards 
at Athens, when A‘geus acknowledged him. He was brought up 
under his grandfather Pittheus, who provided him a tutor, named 
Connidas.. There being then a cuftom for the Grecian youth upon 
their firft coming to man’s efiate, to go to Delphi, and offer the firft 
fruits of their hair to the god otf the place, “Phefeus alfo went. thi- 
ther, and the place is yet calied Thefea from him. ¢ fhaved only 
' the 
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the fore part of the head, as Homer reports to be the cuftom of the 
Abantes, which tonfute was from him named Thefeis. ‘The Aban- 
tes firft ufed this fort of fhaving, not having learned it from the 
Arabians, as fome imagine, nor in imitation of the Myfians; but 
being a warlike people and ufed to clofe fighting, and above all 
other nations taught chiefly to engage hand to hand. ‘This alfo was 
the reafon why Alexander gave command to his captains, that the 
beards of his Macedonians fhould be fhaved, as being the readiett 
hold for an enemy. Azthra for fome time concealed “the true pa- 
rentage of Thefeus, and Pittheus reported that he was begotten by 
Neptune. In his youth he difcovered not only a great ftrength of 
body, but an equal force of mind, and firmnefs of underftanding. 
His mother therefore conducted him to the ftone, and informing 
him who was his true father, commanded him to take from thence 
the tokens that A¢geus had left, and fail to Athens. He raifed the 
{tone without difficulty, but refufed to take his journey by fea, though 
it was much the fafer way; no part of the country by land being 
free from thieves. That age, it feems, produced a fort of men, 
who in ftrength, fwiftnefs, and vigour, excelled the ordinary race 
of mankind ; yet they made ufe of thefe gifts of nature in commit- 
ing all kinds of outrages ; thinking juftice and Lumanity not worti:y 
the concern of thofe who were daring and ftrong. Hercules, in 
pafling through thefe countries, deftroyed many of them; thofe who 
efcaped, fled and hid themfelves, or were {pared by him in contempt 
of their abje&t fubmiffion. 

* Pittheus, giving Thefeus an exact account of thefe thieves, their 
{trength, and the cruelty they ufed to ftrangers, perfuaded him to go 
by fea; but he having been long fecretly fired ‘with the glory of 
Hercules, determined to emulate him: befides they were nearly re- 
lated, being born of coufin-germans. Therefore, as Hercules had 
every where endeavoured to purge land and fea of thefe wicked men, 
he thought it would be difhonourable to fly from the like adven- 
tures, difgracing his reputed father by a mean flight by fea, and not 
fhewing his true one as manifeft a charaéter of the greatnefs of his 
birth by noble and worthy actions, as by the tokens he brought with 
him—the fhoes, and the fword. 

* With thefe thoughts he fet forward, with a defign to injure no 
~ one, but to revenge himfelf of all thofe that fhould offer any vio- 
lence. He firft, in a fet combat, flew Periphetes, in Epidauria, who 
ufed a club for his defence, from which he had the name of Coryne- 
tus, or the club- bearer, and who feized upon him and forbade his 
proceeding on his journey. Being pleafed with the club, he made 
it his own weapon; as Hercules wore the lion’s tkin, to thew what 
a prodigious fize the monfter was that he flew. Pafling on further 
towards the ifthmus of Peloponnefus, he flew Sinnis, who, from the 
way of murder he ufed, was furnamed the Pine-bender, after the 
fame manner that himfelf had deftroyed many others. Sinnis had a 
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daughter of great beauty, and of more than ordinary ftature, called’ 
Perigune, who, when her father was killed, fled into a place overs 
grown with rufhes and wild afparagus, innocently making her come 
plaints to them, as if they had a fenfe of her misfortune, and beg- 
ging them to fheker her; with vows that if fhe efeaped, the would 
never hereafter cut them down or burr them: but Thefeus calling 
upon her, and giving her Iss promife that he would ufe her with all 
re{pect, and offer her no injury ; fhe came forth, and bore him @ 
fon, named Menalippws, but was afterwards married to Deioneus, 
the fon of Eurytus, he QGichalian, Fhefeus himéel# giving her to 
him. 
* About this time there was a wild fow at Cromyon, which they 
called Phsea, 2 beatt of great fre rcenefs, and hard to be overcome. 
This Thefees killed, going out of his way to meet and engage her. 
Some relate, that this Phiea was a woman who made a trade of 
robbing, and remarkable for cruelty and lft, that lived at Cro- 
myon, and had tir name of fow given her, from the beaftlinefs of 
her life and corrverfation, anct that the was afterwards killed by The- 
feus. He allo flew Scirwit, upon the borders of Megara, cafting 
him down from the rocks, being, as moft report, a notorious rob-: 
ber of all paffengers, amd as others fay, aecuftomed out of infolence 
and wantonnets to command. ftraneers to wath his feet, and then 
with a kick to thruft them down the rock into the fea. In Aéleufis 
he killed Cercyon, the Arcathan, ity a wreftling match; and in the 
city of Hermione, he flew Damattes, otherwife called Procruftes, 
forcing him to his bed of iron, as.himfelf wfed to do with all ftran- 
gers. Thefe acts he did in imitation of Hercules, that hero always 
returning upon the aggretlors the fame violence which they had of- 
fered to others. Having travelled «s far as the river Cephifus, fome 
of the race of the Phytalide met him, and faluted him; and upon 
his defire to ufe the purifications then in cuftom, they performed 
them with all the ufwal ceremonies, then emtertained him at their 
houfe, which was the firft thing like civility he had met with on his 
Journey. 
¢ On the eighth day of the month Hecatombeeon (about Mid- 
fummer) he arrived at Athens, where he found the public affairs 
full of confufion, divided into parties and faétions. The private fa- 
mily of A‘geus alfo laboured under the fame diftemper;, for Medea 
having fled from Corinth, and promifed Aigeus to make him by hes 
art capable of having children, was entertained by him and admit- 
ted to his bed. She had the firft knowledge of Thefeus, whom ag 
yet A’geus did not know; and he being in years, full of jealoufies 
and fufpicions, and fearing every thing by reafon of the faction that 
was then in the city, fhe eafily perfuaded him to poifom Thefeus at 
a banquet, to be prepared for him, as a civility to a ftranger. The- 
feus coming to the entertainment, did not difcover himéelf, being 
willing to give his father an opportunity of fir finding him = and 
@re- 
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therefore drew his {word as if he defigned to carve the meat with it. 
AEgeus perceiving the token, threw down the cup of poifon, and 
embraced him; then having gathered together all the citizens, own- 
ed him publicly, all receiving him with great fatisfaétion, from the 
fame of his bravery. 

* The fons of Pallas, who before expected to recover the king- 
dom, at leaft after /Egeus’s death without iffue; as foon as Thefeus 
appeared, and was acknowledged fucceflor to the crown, highly re+. 
fenting that Avgeus, an adopted: fon only of Pandion, and not at all 
related to the family of Ereétheus, fhould firft. obtain the kingdom ; 
and that again after him, Thefeus, a new comer and a ftranger, 
fhould do the like, broke out into an open war, and divided them- 
felves into two companies, one of which marched openly from Sphet- 
tus with their father, againit the city ; the other, hiding themfelves 
in the ward of Gargettus, lay in ambuth with a. defign to fet upon 
the enemy upon both fides. They had with them a crier of the 
ward of Agnus, named Leos, who difcovered te Thefeus all the de- 
figns of the Pallantide. He immediately fell on them that lay in 
ambufcade, and cut them all off, which Pallas and his company 
hearing, fled, and were difperfed. From hence, they fay, is deriv- 
ed the cuftom for the ward of the Pallenieans to have no marriages, 
or any alliance with the people of the ward of Agnus, nor to fuffer 
their criers to pronounce, in their proclamations, thefe words, which 
are ufed in all other parts of the country, ‘* Acouete, Leos !” (Hear, 
ye people!) fo great is their hatred to the name of Leos, for the foul- 
nefs of his treafon. 

* Thefeus, longing to be in action, and defirous to. make himfelf 
popular, left Athens, to fight with the bull of Marathon, which did 
mifchief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis. Having overcome it, he 
brought it alive in triumph through the city, and afterwards facri- 
ticed it to Apollo Delphinius. 

* The collectors of a tribute of feven young men and as many 
virgins, arrived about this time, from Crete, and which was paid 
every ninth year on the following occafion: Androgeus having been 
thought to be treacheroufly murdered about the confines of Attica, 
Minos put the Athenians to great inconvenience by perpetual wars, 
while both famine and pettiience alfo ravaged their country; but 
being told by the oracle, that if they appeaféd Minos, the anger of 
the gods would ceatfe, they fent ambaffadors, and were with mucir 
tupplication reconciled to, him, fubmitting to pay a tribute, every 
ninth year, of ieven young men and as many virgins.’ 


We fhall now give an extract from the Life ‘of Demo 


fthenes. 
‘Tue LIFE or DEMOSTHENES. 


‘ Demofthenes was the fon ofa citizen of Athens, who had ac- 
quired a competency of fifteep talents by {wogd-making, and which, 
Ee2 at 
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at his death, he bequeathed to his fon, then but feven years old. 
Being injured by his guatdian, and alfo of a fickly conftitution, he 
had not fo liberal an education as became his furtune, and was even 
nick-named from his bodily infirmities-by his-companions. His firft. 
inclination for oratory arofe from. hearing Calliftratus plead a caufe, 
in open court, in the city of Oropus: and from which time he re- 
linquifhed all puerile amufements, aad began:to exercife himfelf in 
declaiming. 

‘ As foon as he was of age, he went to law with his guardian ; 
and, pleading his own caufe, gained his fuit, though with great lofs 
of his property through the chicanery of his adverfaries. After this 
he ventured to undertake public bufinefs; but when he firft addrefled 
himfelf to the popular aflembly, met with great difcouragement, and. 
was derided for his odd and uncouth way of {peaking ; for he had 
a. weaknefs in his.voice, and.a fhortnefs of breath, which by break- 
ing and disjointing his fentences, much obfcured the fenfe and mean- 
ing of what he fpoke. At length, quite difheartened, he forfook the 
afflembly, until by chance meeting with Satyrus-the aétor, and de- 
claiming with him, he began to be fenfible how much grace and 
ornament accrues to fpeech from due aétion and.manner, and be- 
gan to efteem it immaterial for a man to exercife himfelf in. 
declaiming, if he negleéted pronunciation, and the decency of- 
fpeaking. Hereupon he built himfelf a place.to ftudy in under 
ground; and thither he would come conftantly every day. to form 
his aétion, and to exercife his voice ; and would continue oftentimes, 
without intermiflion, two or three months together, fhaving one 
half of his-head, that for fhame he might not goabroad. His inar- 
ticulate and ftammering pronunciation he overcame, and rendered: 
more diftin@, by fpeaking orations with pebbles in his mouth: his 
voice he exercifed-by difcourfing and pronouncing f{peeches or verfes 
when he was. out of breath with running or going up fteep places ; 
and in his honfe he had a large looking-glafs, before which he would 
ftand and repeat his declamations. It is reported, that.a certain 
man coming to crave-his advice and affiftance, and relating at large 
what blows he had-received from his adverfary; “ Sure,” faid De-. 
motthenes, * thou haft fuffered nothing of all this thou talkeft of?” 
Upon which. the mam; {training his voice, and crying out aloud, 
“ How, Demofthenes! have I:fuffered nothing?” ‘ Ay marry,” 
replied |he, “ now I hear the voice of one who has been injured and 
beaten.” Of.fo great confequence toward the gaining of belief, did’ 
he efteem the tone and action of the fpeaker. The aétion which he 
ufed hienfelf was wonderfully pleafing to the common people; but, 
by thofe of the better fort, was looked upon as low, mean, and un- 
manly. 

¢ His firft-entering into public bufinefs was much about the time 
of the Phocian war, as may be colleéted from his Phillipic orations ; 
tor thefe were made {pon after that action was over; and the firft 

of 
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of his {peeches relate to affairs:which happened very near the fame 
time. The accufation he had prepared ‘againft Midias, it is :nan'- 
feft was writ by him when he was but two y and thirty years old, hav- 
ing as yet no intereft or reputation in the’ commonwealth ; and it ap- 
“pears, that upon this confideration only, being afraid to proceed, hie 
det fall the fait, and was reconciled for a fum’ of money. 

¢ The-caufe which he undertook of the defence of the Grecians 
againft Philip, was juft and honourable, and rendered him univer- 
fally admired for his ‘eloquence ; even his enemies confefling him a 
man of worth and probity. In his life and manners he far furpafléd 
the other orators of his time; none of them difcourted to the people 
with fuch freedom and boldnefs: he would not {pere their fauits, 
but oppofed himfelf againft the unreafonable defires of the multi- 
tude. 

* It was evident even in time of peace, what courfe Demofthenés 
would fteer in the commonwealth ; for whatever was done by the 
Macedonians, he could not forbear finding fault with it} but upon 
all occafions was ftirring ‘up.the people of Athens againft them : 
therefore in the court of Philip, no man was fo mvch talked of; and 
when ‘he came. thither, as one of the ten ambaffudors, who were 
fent into Macédonia, though all had audience given them, yet his 
{peech was arifwered with moft care and exaétnefs; “but in other 
refpeés Philip entertained him not fo honourably as the reft : fo'that 
when the others commended Philip as an able {peaker, a beautiful 
perfon, and a good companion that could drink ftontly ; Démo- 
fthenes could not forbear turning thofe encomitms into buriefque. 
* The firft (he faid) was the quality of a rhetorician, the fecond of 
a woman) and the laft was the property of a fpunge rather than ‘a 
prince.’ “Qn the commencement of a war, (Philip on the one fide 
being not able to live in peace, and the Athenians on the other being 
dtirred up’by Deinofthenes) the firft ation he put them upon, was 
the reducing of Eubcea, which by the treachery of the governors 

_ was brought under fubje&ion to Philip. To this purpofe, he hav- 
ing procured a decree, they croffed over thither and chafed the Ma- 
-cedopians out.of the ifland. The next was the relief of the Bygan- 
“tines and Perinthians, with whom the Macedonians at that time 
made‘war. ‘ Not long after he undertook an embafly to the Greci- 
ans, whom he folicited and fo far incenfed againft Philip, that (a 
‘few only excepted) he wrought them all into a general infurreétion. 
Yet afterwards, when Philip had furprifed Elatea, and poffeffed him- 
felf of Phocis, the Athenians were under the greateft perplexity, 
Demofthenes being the only man who encouraged and advifed them 
to apply to the Thebans. This refolution being adopted, he was 
appointed ambaflador; and though, upon confultation, the The- 
bans were well enough aware what fuited beft with their own inte- 
reit; for every one had before his eyes the dreadful calamities of 
Ee 3 war, 
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war, yet fuch was the force and power of our orator, that inflaming 
them with a defire of glory, he caft a mift before all other confide- 
rations: fo that extinguilhing in their minds all fentiments of fear, 
prudence, and gratitude, they were ravifhed and tranfported by his 
eloquence, as by a piece of enthufiafm, and were inflamed with . 
no other defires but what were great and honourable.’ 


This valume contains, 


* The Life of Phatarch—Thefeus—Romulus—The Comparifon 
of Romulus with Thefeus—Lycurgus—N. Pompilius —The Com- 
parifon. of Pompilius with Lycurgus—Solon—P. V. Poplicola— 
The Comparifon of Poplicola with Solon—Themiftocles--F. Ca- 
millus—The Comparifon of Camillus with Themiftocles—Pericles 
—F. Maximus—-The Comparifon of Maximus with Pericles—Al- 
cibiades——C. M, Coriolanus—The Comparifon of Coriolanus with 
Alcibiades--Timoleon—P. Zmilius--The Comparifon of Aimi- 
lius with Timoleon—The Life of Pelopidas—Marcellus—T he Com- 
parifon of Marcelluswith Pelopidas—Ariftides—-M.Cato—T he Com- 
_parifon of Cato with Ariftides—Philopamen--T. Q, Flaminius— 

he Comparifon of Flaminius with Philopeemen—Pyrrhus — C. Ma- 
rius—T he Comparifon of Marius with Pyrrhus-~Lyfander—Sylla— 
, The Comparifon of Sylla with Lyfander—Cimon—Lucullus—~The 
Compariton of Lucullus with Cimon— Nicias—M. Craflus—The 
Comparifon of Craffys with Nicias—-Eumenes-——Q. Sertorius—The 

_Comparifon of Sertorjus with Eumenes—~Agefilaus—Pompey — 
The Comparifen of Pompey with Agefilaus—Alexander—J. Cx- 
far—The Comparifon of Caefar with Alexander—The Life of Pho- 
_cion—Cato the Younger—The Comparifon of Cato with Phocion 
~~Agis--Cleomenes-—T. Gracchus—C. Gracchus—The Cen- 
rifon of Agis and Cleomenes with the Gracchi—D. Poliorcetes— 
M. Antonius—The Comparifpn of Poliorcetes' with Antonius— 
Demofthenes — M. T. Cicero—The. Comparifon : of Cicero with 
_Demofthenes—Dion-—M. Brutus—The Comparifon of Brutus with 
Dion—Artaxerxes—Aratus — Galba—Otho,’ 


From the {pecimens produced, the reader will perceive that 
this work contains a few grammatical inaccuracies. It is, how-~ 
ever, on the whole, a ufeful undertaking, and we recommend 
it as worthy of the encouragement of the public, We con- 
¢lude in the aythor’s awn words; 


* Upon the whole, I truft this attempt wilt meet with the appro- 
bation of the public; it having been the ftudy of the Editor ta 
render it agreeable in the library, as well-as peculiarly adapted for 
the ufe of public fenpinaries of Education,’ 


Synop/is 
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Synopfis of Britifo Bids. By Fobn Walcott, Ef/q. 2% Fos. 
| 4to. 2/. 125. 6d. Boards. White aud Son. 


HIS work, for a long time, unaccountably efcaped our 
notice, and, fince we received it, various aecidents have 
prevented us from paying to it the attention which it deferves. 
"The rank, which Mr. Walkcott’s Synopfis claims, is not a very 
exalted one: he profeffes to defcribe only Britifh birds, ar- 
ranged in the Linnean orders, and confines his defcriptions 
of, und obfervations on each {pecies to one page, which con- 
tains alfo the figure of the bird, without aay reference to pre- 
ceding authors. The plates, executed frequently from dried 
{pecimens, have the harfh fiiffnefs we complained of in fome 
late works, and refemble frequently copies cut in wood. Yet 
.the advantages greatly counterbalance the defects. For an 
immediate reference, Mr. Walcott’s plan is very advantage- 
ous; the defcriptions, none fhort, are pointed and accu- 
tate; the fubfequent remarks are pertinent, fometimes new, 
and frequently judicious; the plates clear and exact; the cha- 
racteriftic marks peculiarly diftiné. Thofe, whe are unable 
to purchafe Mr. Latham’s {plendid work, will find, at an eafy 
rate, a complete fyftem of Britifh ornithology, in the prefent 
volumes, with that author’s Index Ornithologicus. It is with 
fome regret that we perceive the arrangement different, for 
Mr. Latham has followed Pennant, that Mr. Walcott has not 
numbered his plates, nor even added a Clavis Ordinum to 
affift the lefs experienced naturalift, defeéts that may be eafily 
fupplied. If thefe additions are made with references to the 
index, (for the genera are very nearly the fame) the utility of 
Mr. Walcott’s work will be much increafed. His own modeit 
Preface we fhall tranfcribe : 


“ The following work contains the defcription and manners of 
nearly all our Britifh birds, with a figure or each, copied by the 
author from nature. Hegrocured two huadred of them by his own 
induftry ; the reft were drawn from others in a ftate of high prefer- 
vation, in the mufeums of Mr. Parkinfon and Mr. Latham; to 
both which gentlemea he takes this oppartuaity of making his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the great obligations he is under to them. 
He has alfo to confefs, that the defcriptions of fiach birds as were 
drawn in the above-mentioned mufeums, were taken from Mr. La- 
tham’s valuable werk, “ The General Synopfis ef Birds,” 

* The particular merit this work is entitled ta, lies in the figures 
being faithful copies of nature; and that it adds a little to our know- 
Jedge of the manners of birds. A very few plates, marked with an 
afterifk, were copied from Briffon, and others." 


Mr. Walcott profeffes to add to our knowledge of the man- 
) Ee4 ners 
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ners of birds, and he has certainly, in many minute. cireum- 
ftances, fupplied much information. But thefe little faéts are 
too inconfiderable to be always noticed in the prefent article, 
Of the peculiar flight of birds he has alfo faid a little, and we 
with that he had added farther obfervations of this kind. Mr. 
Barrington, from motives which we cannot highly commend, 
a prejudice to the Swedifh naturalift and his fyftem, fuggefted 
this obje&t of examination; and Mr. White, the amiable na+ 
turalifi of Selborne, has, if we miftake not, given the moft 
particular marks derived from this fource. They fhould cere 
tainly have received many additions, and the defe& is more to 
he regretted, as the obfervations are fo eafily made; an ample 
{tock would foon be colle&ted, if éach obferver were only to 
collet his remarks, and adopt an appropriated language. They 
would ferve, like the general characteriftics of the families of 
plants, for immediate general information, and often to abridge 
a tedious inveftigation. 

The lefs common birds, noticed in thefe volumes, are, the 
rough-legged falcon, of which three fpecies only have been 
found in this kingdom; the falco lannarius, of which one in- 
ftance occurs of its breeding here, and two others only of its 
haying been feen; the eagle owl, avery rare {pecies; the wood 
chat, a fpecies of lanius; the nutcracker (corvus caryocatactes) 
one of which has been fhot in Kent, the other in Flintthire ; 
the coracyas garrula (the roller) equally rare; orjolus galbula 
(the golden oriole) of which only three have occurred 5 picus 
yillofus (the red-necked grebe); Black-toed gull (ardea ny¢ti- 
corax), a fingle bird of which, the only one ever feen here, 
was fhot near London, in May 1782; the African heron, glof- 
fy ibis, and great fnipe, almoft fingular; the toinga hypere 
borea (the cream-coloured plover), and a very few others. 
Among thefe are many not fuppofed to be inhabitants of this 
jiland. 

: Among the obfervations lefs common, we may fele& the 
author’s remark on the falco haliztus, the left foot of which 
is erroneoutly faid by Linnzus, and older ornithologifts, to be 
femipalmated, defigned for {wimming, while the right is def- 
tined to hold the prey. Under the title, falca fubbuteo, Mr, 
Walcott obierves, that a large flock of hawks, which he hag 
rcafon to fuppofe of this fpecies, fettled on the rigging of 4 
fhip in the German Ogean, a fact that fhould have-been more 
accurately detailed, and more circumftantially reported, as it 
militates againft many received opinions.—The dun diver, he 
obferves, is not the female of the goofander, as Linnzus fup- 

ofed.— We thall only give two remarks refpecting the man- 
bere of birds, © * * 
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Mr. Walcott fuggefts a quere, whether all the clafs of paf- 
feres, which lay more than five eggs, do not byild an oval 
neft to keep them warm, or make it in holes of walls or trees 
for the fame purpofe. The neft of the golden-crefted wren, 
which appears to be an exception, is always fo placed, that a 
bough may cover it. ‘This remark is added to the defcription 
of the motacilla troglodytes, the common wren, the number 
of whofe eggs, and the fituation of whofe neft, particularly 
fupport it. 

Annexed to the account of the hirundo apus, is a remark, 

not indeed new, but rendered more complete than in other 
authors. — The feveral kinds of land birds colle€& and carty 
food to their young in different ways: fwifts under their 
tongue; moft kinds of fmall birds in their bill; pigeons in 
their crop; the genus corvus, in their pouches; birds of prey, 
in their talons. 
' On the whole, this is an ufeful work: we could with that 
the defects we alluded to were fupplied; and that, if it reaches 
a fecond edition, the text may be more correct. Juftice re- 
quires us to add, that our cenfure of the plates is only applic- 
able to the greater number: while all are accurate, a few 
are foft and elegant. 





Tranflaticns chiefly from the Italian of Petrarch and Metaftafa: 
By #*#ntone, MM, A. Fellow of New College. 8v0. 3s, 
Jewed. Robjnfons. . 1795. 


THERE is no department of literature which the Italians 

have cultivated with’ more fuccefs than poetry. Their 
larger works of this kind are in every one’s hands, either in 
the original or in tranflations; but with their fmaller pieces the 
Englifh reader in general is not fo well acquainted. ‘The fon- 
net is moft peculiarly of Italian growth; and though it has of 
Jate years been Seow cultivated amongft ourfelves, it has but 
feldom receiyed the high polifh, or been fubmitted to the fe- 
vere rules for which it was originally intended. 

At the fame time it is a {pecies of compofition, which, from 
its famenefs, jis apt to cloys and as fonnets are extremely nu- 
merous among the Italians, an Englifh reader will probabl 
be fatisfied with a tafte of fome of the moft ftriking from dif 
ferent writers. We think therefore the author of the prefent 
publication has made an acceptable prefent to the public in 
this elegant and well chofen collection from Petrarch, Meta- 
ftafio, Lappj, and Filjcaja, in which the Italian is given along 
with the tranflation. Of the tranflation, it would not be right 
to {peak without a proper fenfe of the difficulty of the under- 

a. taking. 
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taking. An imperfect rhyme, or ap uncouth expreflion may 
be indulged in a long poem; but a fonnet.is a gem which 
ought to have neither tlaw nor roughnefs.— lo render a tran{+ 
lation faithful, and at the fame time to give it eafe and grace, 
is certainly very difficult, efpecially as in a meafured fonnetthe 
tranflator is not at liberty to extend the fenfe, in order to make 
it {moother. Our author has chiefly taken pains to give the 
former requifite, and as fidelity has beea his obje&, the itrength 
of the thought has been better preferved than the beauty of it. 
We mect-with fome rhymes, however, againft which we 
think it neceflary to enter our protelt; dread and blade; 
mouts, groves; pafty tafe; maid, fled; fhared, barred; here, 
Jfhare;, dread, fhade; are not rhymes for a delicate ear, 
and are in danger of not being efteemed rhymes at all, when 
the ear is not directed where to look for them by the regula- 
"rity of the couplet. ¢ Procné’ gins prate,’ * the other /ee’t, and 
fret and burft with fpite,’ are harfh and unmufical contrac- 
tions.—Befides the fonnets there are fevera] canzonets, and 
{mall pieces of different kinds. We fhall defire our readers to 
judge for themfelves of the tranflation, by giving them two 
founcts. 
‘ SONNETTO CLXXXVIII. 


* S’una fede amorofa, un cor non finto, 
Un languir dolce, un defiar cortefe ; 
S’ onefte voglie in gentil foro accefe ; 
S’ un lungo error in cieco laberinto: 
Se nella fronte ogni penfier dipinto, 
Od in voci interrotte appena intefe, 
Or da paura, or da vergogna offefe ; 
S’ un pallor di viola e d’ amor tinto ; 
S$’ aver altrui pia caro che fe fteffo ; 
Se lagrimase fofpirar nai fempre ; 
Pafcendofi di dual, d’ ira, e d’ affanno ; 
$* arder da lunge, ed agghiacciar da preffo ; 
Son le cagion ch’ amande i’ mi diftempre : 
Voftro, Donna, 't peccato, e mio fia ‘I danno.’ 


* SONNET CLXXXVIII. 


6 Tf faith in love, a heart that ne’er betrays, 
Sweetly to languifh, foftly to defire ; 
If wifhes pure lit up with gentle fire ; 
If long to wander in a wildering maze ; 

If every thought that thus the front difplays, 

Or broken accents that can fcarce tranfpire, 
Too oft reprefs’d as fear or fhame require ; 

If palenefs, where love paints the violet’s rays ; 
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If holding others than one’s felf more. dear ;. 
If ftill to pour the tear, to heave the figh ; 
With grief, with anger, or, with care to pine; 
¥f when afartoburn, to freeze when near; - 
If thefe the caufes love-fick that I lie, 
Yours, lady, ‘be the fault, the lofs be mine.’ 


We fhall juft remark, that to {peak of the. rays of the violet 
is 4 harth metaphor not i in the original, and p y fuggefted 
by the want of a rhyme.—To pine with, arg &c. is not 
flrong as pafcendof de duol, to. an d.upon grief... 

The other is a ftriking one from Filicaja : 


* Qui pur fofte, o citth ; nd’in voi qui refta 
Teftimon-di voi iteffe un faffo folo, 
In cui fi feriva: qui s* apérfe il fuolo, 
Qui fd Catania, e Siracufa é quefta. 
Jo full’ arena folitaria ¢ mefta 
Voi fovente in voi cerco, ¢ trovo folo 
Un filenzio, un orror, che d’ alto dualo, 
M’ empie, ¢ gli occhi mi bagna, e ‘I pié m ’ arrefta. 
E dico; O formidabile, O tremendo 
Divia Giudizio ! ipur ti veggio, e fento, 
E non ti temo ancor, nd ancor t’ intendo! 
Deh forgete a moftrar P alto portento 
Subiflate cittadi! e fja I’ orrendo 
Scheletro voftro a i fecoli fpavento ! | 


* Here once ye ftood, ye cities! now no more, 
In witnef of your place, one {tone remains, 
Where one may write “ Here op’d the yawning ground, 
Here Syracufe, Catania ftood of yore,”’ 
I o'er the your doleful folitary fhore 
You in yourfelves oft {eek ; where only reigns 
A horrid ftillnefs, that with forrow drains. 
My fouj: my feet are check’d, my eyes run o’er. 
And, oh! of wrath divine example dread ! 
Icry, Ifee thee, nor yet read thee right, 
Nor to thy awful diétates bow my head ! 
Then rife, o‘erwhelmed cities ! bring to light 
The mighty wonder! let your huge bones {pread, 
And ftrike each guilty age with juft affright!’ 


This little volume has no Index; a defe&t which, we hope, 
the author wil] have an opportunity to fupply. —With the 
tranflations he has given us an original piece or two. That toa 


young Lady, with Metaftafio’s Canzonets, is pretty. 
; A prafie 
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A pradtical Treatife on Planting, and the Management of Woods 
and Coppices:~ By S. #1. ALR. I. A. and Member of the 
Committée of Agriculture sf the Dxblin Society, Ss. Sve. 
5s. Boards. — Allen and Weft. 1795. 


"TH Dublin Society was inftituted.in 17.31, as well to cor- 
re& the morals of the lower clafles by exciting and. for- 
warding a {pifit of induftry, as to improve the country, defo- 
Jated for fix-eenfuries by inteftine commotions. “The patriotic 
founders kivew from‘experience, ‘that theprofperity of every 
nation depends on’ theabour of its inhabitants, and that where 
they are induftrious,'they will live comfortably, and be aména~ 
ble to religionand law; but-where they are idle, they become 
miferable, vicious, and the,pefts-ofifeciety. From the above 
period to the prefent time, the Dublin Society, compofed of 
the firft characters in the kingdom for rank and knowledge, 
have not intermitted their exertions, publicly and privately, for 
the general good, and the-happy. effects are vifible in increafed 
population, and arental of fix millions. . 

The Society is divided into different committees ; to that of 
Agriculture, Samuel Hayes,- efq.,member for Maryborough, 
and author of the, work before ugy belongs ;. and to this com- 
mittee he inferibes his production. 

- When gentlemen of fortune undertake the detail of rural 
affairs, we have every reafon to predi& faccefs: their educa- 
tion enables them to be,accurate; they can bear the expence of 
experiments; and their influence is decifive in recommending 
thofe that aré advantdgeous. 

Our author-begins his Treatife with directions for enclofing 
plantations. ‘He recommends a ftone-faced ditch; the ftones 
to be laid in morta¥,; or well bedded with fods, to prevent the 
effects of the air on the roots of the quicks, which fhould be 
three years ‘ol, “Wife thorn or crab tree, laid over the firft 
row cf ftones: thé trench to be funk about five feet, and fix 
or feven wide. Sallow or elder cuttings, hornbeam, com- 
mon broom or French furze, according to the nature of the 
foil, may be ufed at top, and afford an expeditious and good 
fhelter. What he fays of the nurfery is important: fowing 
tree-feeds where they are to fémain, he does not, approve, as 
in the meilt climate of Ireland, ftrong weeds and grafs mate- 
rially injure them ; he therefore thinks the practice of Fortefcue 
and Boutcher more eligible, which is to fow on beds and tranf{- 
plant. His remarks on the pruning of trees at the time of 
tranfplanting, are judicious, and his direétions for plantations 
fuited to various foils and fituations, ftrongly difplay the judi- 
cious, experimental, planter. The-value of oak, at different 
periods of its growth, is interefting and well fupported, as is 
the great lofs of prematurely felling timber, ‘ 

$ 
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As Shilefa oak is become almoft rere from its durabil- 
ity, we fhall tranfcribe what Mr. Hayes fays of it, remarking, 
that Shilela is a barony im the county of Wicklow, molt of it 
the property of earl Fitzwilliam. «~ . 


‘ The name, Shilela, with little variation in the fpelling, may be 
literally tranflated—Fair-Wood, there.are a few now remaining of 
thofe celebrated oaks which authorized that. denomination, but 
thefe few are fufficient to fupport what has been handed down con- 
cerning them. Tradition gives the Shilela oak the honour of roof - 
ing Weftminfter-hall, and other buildings of that age; the timbers 
which fupport the leads of the magnificent chapel. of King’s College, 
€ambridge, which was built in 1444, as alfo the roof of Henry 
VIL.’s-chapel in Weftminiter Abbey, are faid to be of oak brought 
from thefe woods ; and I think it by no means improbable that the 
fuperior dentity: and clofenefs of grain, which is the character of the 
Irifh: oak, particularly in high fituations and a dry foil, as may ap- 
pear by comparing its fpecifie gravity with that of other oak, added 
to the inattention of the Irifh at that time to the article of bark, 
which permitted their oak. to be felled in winter, when free from 
fap, might have induced the Englith architects to give it the pre- 
ference in. fuch material works ;: and it muft be allowed, that the 
prefent unimpaired ftate of thefe roofs, after fo many centuries, feems- 
very well to warrant thefe conjectures. It is generally underftood, 
that a fale was made of fome of the fineft timber of Shilela, which. 
remained’in Charles II.’s time; into Holland for the ufe of the Stadt-- 
houfe and other buildings, conftruéted on. piles driven clofe toge~ 
ther to the number of feveral hundred thoufand.. In 1669, Wiiliam,. 
earl of Strafford, furnifhed Lawrence Wood of London, with fuch 
pipe-ftaves, to a great amount, at rol. per thoufand, as are now 
fold for fifty, and are only to be had from America. 

‘ The year 1692,. introduced into Shilela that bane of all our 
timber, iron forges and furnaces ;. and as the parties were allowed: 
to fell for themfelves feveral. cord of wood yearly, and were only: 
confined te a particulan diitri@, they cut whatever was moft:conve- 
nient to them for the purpofe, and it is inconceivable what deftruc~ 
tion they muft have made in the courfe of tweaty. years, which was- 
the tern: of their contraét.. It appears from a paper in the hand- 
writing of ‘Thomas, marquis of Rockingham, that in-1731, there 
were itanding on that part of Shilela, called the Deer Park, 2150 
oak trees, then valued at 83171. the timber at 1s. 6d. per foot, and 
the bark 7s. per barrel: the fame trees, at the rate thefe articles now 
fell for, would. have produced-.at leaft 16,0001. One hundred and 
forty of thefe were marked to ftand for the future fupply of the iron: 
forges; the remainder were not immediately cut down, for in 1737, 
there were left 1540 trees. In 1780, there were only 38 trees of 
the old-referves, and they-have fince been felled.’ 
=p Such 
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Such is the hittory of this celebrated wood. 
_ Mr. Hayes proceeds to regifter the meafurement of trees of 
different fpecies, in the various tours he made in Ircland. 


‘ In this,’ fays he, § I have only followed the example of: the 
much approved of, and the ingenious author of the Sy/va; I have 
attempted, (thorgh ata great diftance, I confefs indeed, in every 
refpe®y to do at this time in Irefand, what Mr. Evelyn did in Eng- 
land at the clofe of the laft ¢entury, from an opinion, that nothing 
would fhore conduce to the advanceinent of thofe objeéts for which 
be had undertaken his work, viz. the encouragement of planting, 
4nd prefervation of woods, for the fupply of tiniber for the navy.’ 


We have no doubt but this practical Treatife will contribute 
to this patriotic defign 3 as befides including almoft every thing 
valuable on the fubject, thc whole is written in fo fpirited and 
lively 2 manner, abounds with fo many interefting anecdotes 
and warm picturefque defcriptions, as evince the writer to be 
2 man of talents and tafte, whofe pen would adorn any branch 
of rural eeconomics. With becoming pleafure and pride our 
author mentions the names of the duke of Leinfter, the 
marquifies of Waterford, Downthire, and Abercorn, the earls 
cf Shannon, Charlemont, and Portarlington, lords de Vefci and 
Mountjoy, the fpeaker, chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Conyngham, and general Cunningham, as good agriculturifts 
and ipirited improvers. ‘This reminds us of the virtuous days 
of Rome, when the called from the plough her Curiufes and 
Cincinnatufes to dire€t-ler councils and triumph over her 
enemies. 

‘The vignettes are numerous, and elegantly defigned by the 
pencil of the ingenious author. 





Fragments of Politics and Hiflary. By M1. Mercier. Tran- 
lated from the French, 2V als. 8vo. 148. Boards. Mut- 
ray. 1795. 

(THE ingenious author of the Tableau de Paris, of I Année 

deux Mille quatre Cents quar ante, and of other pieces, has 
given to the public in thefe two volumes, a kind of political 
common place book, containing a number of mifcellaneous 
remarks on Jaws, government, hiitory, religious eftablifhments, 
agriculture, finance, and, in fhort, every fubject connected 
with the fcience of politics, ever moft important to the happi- 
nefs of man, and now moft particularly the theme and ftudy 
of every French writer. Thefe little feparate eflays are not 
digefted into any fyftem, nor claffed in any regular arrange- 
ment; many, if not moft, have been previoufly publifhed. 

Their exact tates-are not given, but they “were written a lit- 
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tle before, or during the French revolution, and may be con- 
fidered (the author indeed feems defirous that they fhould) as 
making a part of that artillery of the pen, by which the revo- 
lation has been ma gtcat meafure broug)t about. 

M. Mercier fhows himfelf to be a friend of liberty, of agri- 
culture, and of the people; but he does not feem to be fo fan- 
= fome of his countrymen, in his expectations of the 

enefit to be derived from extenfive fyftems built upon meta- 
phyfical rights, nor, if we read him right, is he an advocate 
for thofe {weeping reforms which have fo much alienated the 
friends of humanity and juftice. ‘There is good feyfe and feel- 
ing in the following obfervations : 


‘ That polity which tyrannizes over the prefent generation, to 
ufher in pofterity with more profperous days, is plainly falfe. The 
minifter who confiders the ftate he governs as immortal, is evidently 
miftaken. 

* Nature acts upon empires ; and¢do we not even now obferve that 
the progrefs of events deftroys all the plans which comprehend. too. 
vaft a field ? 

* Hence alfo {pring up the chimeras. which are honoured by the 
name of forefight. ‘There is nothing but what is fubje¢t to time. 
To attempt beftowing an eternal permanence on political {prings, is 
to forget that the friction of the’clock of ages deranges the princi- 
ples which are regarded as fundamental bafes. 

* New fituations will rife out of the political order ; and if it is 
difficult to forefee particular events, how much more thofe political 
deviations of which all kingdoms prefent variegated examples ? 

* The forefight of the moft enlightened man yields to the chance 
which deranges the calculation. The ftatefmam becomes a vifionary 
wher he neglects the prefent to enter into fortuitous combinations, 
which flatter felf-love, but offend reafon. 

‘ Amidft this confufion of ideas which tend to mar the wifeft de- 
figns, it is altogether neceffary that a body of men fhould watch over 
the conftitutional principles, the fecret movers of the life of empires. 
The part of the nation which inftructs either by its information or 
by its energetic pictures, will oppofe a bank to the mundation of 
thefe political vices and errors, which continuaily fubf{titute temeri- 
ty and hazard to the unfhaken bafs of wiidom and reflection. 

‘ It is this body which will declare aloud that the polity founded 
‘on experience is perhaps the beft and the moft certain. As human 
actions are pretty uniform, this experimental polity follows them with 
attention. It wants a ceftain luftre, but is therefore the more folid. 
It appears more folicitous to prevent immenfe evils, than to give 
birth to great diftant benefits. It does not readily promife a felicity 
which nature has almoft every where denied to man, but occupies 
itfelf about the-means of rendering his-condition fupportable. 

2 


. 
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‘ Experimental polity, inftead of extending its views to a futurl. 

_ ty too remote, and on that accountuncertain, contemplates the living 

generation, and that which is immediately to fucceed it. And ought 
not the fuffering generation to engage its principal attention ? 
The ftatefman will, therefore, limit his views to the exifting race, or 
that which is about to enter on the ftage. Their wants require not 
thofe chimerical fpeculations which comprehend ages, but fuch as 
regard the prefent moment. 

¢ A moment is almoft all that is given man in which to be born, 
to look about him and todie. The prefent generation has a better 
right to repofe and quiet than the future generation. Its cries are 
direétly heard, and its fuccour ought to be prompt; for it is it that 
fuffers, that groans, while the other {till fleeps in the calm of non- 
exiftence. 

¢‘ What a fubverfion of reafon would it be, were the ftatef- 
man to create the one in idea, to facrifice it to the other; if 
he were to dream of thofe who live; if he were to attempt 
to make the prefent age pay for the felicity of ayes to come ; 
if under the pretext, for example, of the interefts of* Europe, he 
were now to wage a cruel war to prevent a future war, and had no 
other expedient tor the approaching fplendor of the empire, but the 
ruin of the citizens who have run half their race. Is it cuftomary 
to till the land, to provide for years which the fun does not yet illu- 
minate ? Is the vine pruned for the infant at the mother’s breaft ? 
Does not each autumn, in its turn, bring ftores and bounty in its 
train? Alas! by what fatality have ftatefmen always talked of the 
misfortunes which might arife, and never of thofe which already op- 
prefs us? Every time has its calamities, as every man has his load 
of forrows: if he is not permitted to caft them entirely upon another, 
it is equally a falfe and monftrous policy, to facrifice the aétual feli- 
city of our contemporaries to the enjoyments which are promiied to 
eur deicendants. ; 

* I am far from denying the ftatefman an ative and generous 
forecaft. While he cherifhes the age in which he lives, he may pre- 
pare for the fucceeding age that beneficial knowledge, which, by 
degrees, enriches all the orders of fociety, and inclines them to dif- 
pelerror. I would only fay that, uncer the pretext of lofty and 
magnificent projects, the ftatefman ought not to flight the people 
that are under his eyes; that our country is not a mother who de- 
vours a part of her children to place the reft in eafier circumftances : 
a deteftable maxim; for to me it appears on the contrary, that the 
fmaller the portion of happineis we poffefs, with the greater anxiety 
fhould the guardian protect, maintain, and preferve it. ‘The weak- 
nefs of the individual claims the moft powerful protection. This is 
the voice of humanity and jutftice, fince the living laws ought {pecially 


to be appked to the combating of the evils which opprefs us. It is 
7 ; thus 
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thus that formerly good fenfe, in critical conjunctures, in the mo- 
ments of fermentation, dictated fimple, noble, beneficent, and rea- 
fonable laws to fhepherds and mechanics, while we, with our pro- 
found and erroneous {peculations, open the door to calamities with- 
out number. 

‘ It appears to be demonftrated, that, if the celibacy of priefts 
were to be ftill maintained, and if the inftitution of monafteries were to 
fubfift for a century and a half more, the Proteftant church would 
{wallow up the Romifh. So that the clergy of France are the moft 
interefted in the great reduction of monks. But as thefe are rooted 
in the ftate, and have contraéted their peculiar mode of life in the 
fight of the laws, and under the protection of thefe very laws, we 
may lament the evils which {pring from fuch a multitude of convents, 
and cloifters, and monafteries ; yet, according to our own principles, we 
muft not difturb their prefent exiftence for a future good. We may un- 
dermine their eftablifhments; but to deftroy them ina fudden and 
violent manner, is to take from them the inconteftable privileges ac- 
quired under the eyes of the legiflation. What body in the ftate 
would be fheltered from reform, if, inftead of feparating the evils 
complained of, it were thought eafier to overturn than to correét? 
Does not covetoufnefs always blend itfelf, in fome degree, with 
this exceflive, this pretended love of the public good ? Provide that 
fo many perfons fhould not fubfift in celibacy in another age, pro- 
vide that they fhall not die without pofterity. All this is well; 
but fuffer thofe who are to expire to-morrow, to breathe their laft in 
the place which they have chofen through preference, under the 
fanétion of the laws, and by your own confent. 

‘ The prefent generation ought, therefore, to be left unmolefted 
to itsenjoyments. Violent concuffions are dangerous, and a {tate is 
not allowed to produce a prefent evil with a view to bring about a 


diftant good.’ 


M. Mercier frequently inculcates the idea, that the nature 
of a government depends little on the name by which it is cal!- 
ed, but almoft entirely on the fpirit of the people. It is al- 
ways, fays he, the nation which governs; when it is weak and 
ignorant, it is wretchedly governed; when it is brave and en- 
lightened, the ills difappear. 


‘ Every government is mixt. Thofe fixed and abfolute forms, 
under which the different kinds of governments have been diftinguith- 
ed and clafled fyftematically, are really chimerical cafes. Thefe 
forms are infinitely varied and changeable ; the name remains, the 
thing alters. Never does a ftate continue in the fame point of force, 
wifdom, and power, with regard to itfelf, or with regard to others ; 
never is it governed half a century the fame way, becaufe the go- 
verning body mutt perpetually fubmit to the reigning manners and 
ideas, to the flu€tuation in men’s minds, and becaufe conftitutions 
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the moft corrupt, as wellas the wifef, are obliged to accommodate 
themielves, however unwillingly, to the principles of thofe at the 
yhead of affairs. 

_ © A defpotic government becomes monarchical, or even repub- 
lican, in certain circumftances ; and a republic has its unfortunate 
moments when defpotifm afficts it. 

* The chiefs, that is, all thofe who have a fhare in the admini- 
ftration, imprefs amotion on a government totally different one day, 
from what it had the preceding. 

* Society, under whatever denomination it be confidered, is at 
bottom only a collectioN of men who re-aét perpetually on each other, 
and among whom the few conduét the many. 

* Among nations ftill favage, men of diftinguifhed courage and 
intrepidity wi'l take lead; among a civilized people, thofe eminent 
for their acutenefs, forefight, fagacity, and talents, will inftill their 
ideas into others. All thofe participate, therefore, in the favereign- 
ty, who contribute to eftablifh the ideas which afterwards ferve asa 
bafis, whereon the legiilator conttracts his laws. The execution of 
them feems entrufted to a fingle man, or toa few, but it depends, 
in faét, on the general confent, which clone upholds, them ;, and 
when one of thefe laws becomes fupertluous, or appears exceilive, the 
legiflator who formed it, dares not revive it, becaufe it is evidently 
profcribed by the general will. 

* Thus the words monarchy, democracy, ariftocracy, autoeracy, 
republic, ought not to miflead our reafoning. A defpotic govern- 
ment may be praifed ina certain light, and in certain’circumftances ; 
in like manner as a republic affords room for fatire, and invective, 
when convulfed with internal divifions, 

‘ Who does not perceive, at the firft glance, that all govern- 
ments have an intimate mixture of good and evil, which it is not 
always eafy to diicriminate and weigh when we enter into a clofe 
examination of the details? Names change not the eternal nature of 
things. 

* Governments might be feparated into two claffes, and the divi- 
fion would be certainly clearer, and, perhaps, no lefs juft. When 
a nation is ignorant, ftupid, or indifferent about the knowledge of 
its true interefts, evil predominates ; the peopie are then punifhed 
for their untkilfulnefs, their indolence, their careleffnefs, and their 
iirfignificance, When the nation is enlightened, and vigilant with 
regard to its interefts, it is never really enflaved : nor can it be, finee 
the part that governs, being perpetually watched, cannot aét capri- 
cioufly. The monarch, or his reprefentatives, muft conciliate the 
efteem of a people who then exifts politically; it is impoflible to 
treat them harfhly or haughtily, becaufe the nation entertains in its 
bofom a great number of men who reileé&t, who {peak, who wnite, 
who ftudy the refpective duties of the members of the ftate, and 
who banifh languor and apathy, the moft dangerous of all political 

vices. 
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_vicés. Every meafure is cleared up and publifhed; none of the 
{prings of government cai be long hid in darknefs: ‘a€tions are 
Judged from character, and charaéter from a€&ions, 

* The moft- violent defpotifm becomes then, in fpite of itfelf, 
polifhed and moderate; it refts upon habits which take away its 
ferocity : it compounds itfelf, in a manner, with the part which it 
governs ; it yields, it temporizes, it often retraéts, and at times, af- 
fords a liberty truly defirable. 

* All governments experience thefe different ofcillations. Arbi- 
trary power, broken down by an infinite number of little oppofi- 
tions, dim ninithes, falls, and gives. place to univerfal reafon; and 
though it retains the ancient for ms, they are no better than thestri- 
cal reprefentations. it is obliged to conform itfelf to the will of an 
enlightened people. 

_ & Trefpect it; every government is mixt. Monarchy has its re- 
publican bodies, and a republic its monarchs. From one end of the 
world to the other, whoever is entrufted with the execution of the 
laws, whoever is placed in an exalted ftation by the chief or chiefs, 
enjoys neceisarily a portion, more or lefs, of the fovereignty ; and 
whether he ufes or abufes it, he holds in his hand a force, which, 
though limited and tranfient, 3 is neverthelefs real. 

‘ The governing part in a polifhed fociety is extremely extenfive, 
fince it comprehends all the individuals who confpire to move the 
political body. Have not the clergy, the lawyers, the financiers, in 
their turn, moments of almoft abfolute authority ? And has not the 
voice of the men of ietters, in certain circumftances, a marked pre- 
ponderance, fince it blafis wherever it chufes to_ftrike? Finally, 
what does a multitude of privileges, rights, and prerogatives imply 
but partial reprefentations of authority ¢ It is never fingle among 
ah enlightened people ; it is divided, and the more fo, in proportion 
as the ftate has advanced towards civilization. 

‘ We may judge, therefore, of the frivoloufnefs of the difputes, 
with tegard to the form of different governments. Rejecting names, 
you will perceive every where men affembled, divided into differ- 
ent tribes, and endeavouring to eftablifh among themfelves an equi- 
librium ; it tails, it is reftored, it wavers; at certain times it is, in 
a manner, perie@, at others, it is in part crufhed., Then its groans 
are heard,, and the injured part calls loudly againft the oppretlion, 
which ceafes or gains ftrength. 

* The iprings which combiue fo many contrary motions into one, 
almoft refembling order, are not concealed under the throne of the 
monarch, but really e:nanate from many individuals, who, in their 
different ftations of pre-eminence, hold the great political body in 
repofe, or give it the neceflary impulie. 

‘ The adminiitrators of ftates are fcattered every where ; they 
fofter and direét the inciting ideas. Often in an obfcure cottage, an 
unfeen hand prepares the will of the fovereign ; for that of kings i is 
. F f2 ufually 
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ufually adopted from their fubje&ts.— The royal ediét has been 
compofed long before the public herald proclaims it in the ftreets : 
every one has contributed to it, his idea, his with, nay, his ex- 
preflion; and when announced, it is obeyed and refpected, only as 
it is fanétioned beforehand by the public opinion.’ 


Equally fenfible are his obfervations on luxury. 


¢ Luxury is a perpetual ftimulant ; leave to this ftimulantthe tafk 
of creating many different fubftances. What correéts the inequality 
of riches, is only this varied defire of enjoyments; and thus it is 
that each finds his fupport in the caprices of another. 

¢ You who quarrel with luxury, afcribe to it ills which it does 
not occafion ; they have other caufes. Confider that this luxury 
which you condemn is what invigorates man, what triples his life, 
what charms his exiftence. Man is not rendered happy by your 
moral precepts, but by furniture, clothes, utenfils, commodious 
“houfes, wholefome and well-prepared food: and without the luxury 
of enamelled gold-boxes, diamonds, piétures, bronzes, and ftatues, 
we fhould not have a multitude of agreeadle and ufeful articles 
‘which are reckoned effential to our comforts. 

¢ The political machine is of large dimenfions, and has a con- 
nexion between all its parts. Declaimer, ftop. Know you what 
you are about to fay ? Have you reflected well? Would you with to 
‘deprive man of whatever is ufeful, convenient, and agreeable ? Take 
care; the firft invention wasa luxury; the rudeft clothing is a mo- 
dification of nature; it is the effeét of labour. Luxury is likewife 
a work of man’s hands; it muft pleafe fome one fince it is accept- 
ed. The more labours, the more enjoyments; and the more en- 
joyments, the more reproductions. Stop no fpecies of toil, what 
ever it may be; for man knows for what he toils. 

¢ Declaimer, you would eat very coarfe bread, if the other arts 
did not improve baking ; for it isan art tomake bread. The fineft 
paftry, the lighteft bifcuit, is nomore a luxury than the worft bread 
ill made. A more attentive labour is ail that diftinguifhes good 
from bad food.’ 


The author has not always given his fentiments in the dry 
form of remarks ; they are fometimes grounded upon a paflage 
of hiftory, which he details; fometimes accompany a biogra- 
phical tketch; and fometimes are thrown into the form of dia- 
logue or allegory. A Funeral Oration on the Death of M4u/- 
ser Clergy, as the tranflator elegantly ftyles it, and an Addrefs 
fuppofed to be made by Agriculture to the National Affembly, 
are among thofe which aim at fancy and humour; the attri- 
butes of agriculture are as follows: 


* Crowned with heads of corn, the wore a veftment of green ftuff: 
7 fhe 
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fhe held in one hand a flowering fhrub, which-the eyed with the 
tendernefs of a mother, and in the other the ftock of a vine,, which 
ferved for a ftaff. On her robe was traced the circle of the twelve 
zodiacal figns. Her air was nobly fimple, and modeft, her figure 
majeftic, and her deportment full of gravity. Her veiled, but pro- 
minent bofom, befpake the good mother of a family: fhe came with- 
out ceremony, and without attendants; fhe carried not on her 
breaft the revenue of a duchy; her necklace fupported a fleece, 
trom which hung a {mall plovgh, a fickle, and a bee-hive.’ 


Two things provoke thesindignation of dame Agriculture be- 
yond the reft, the fubftitution of the horfe for the ox in hul- 
bandry, and the rage for rp gardens, on which fhe invokes 
deftruction. Religion, M. Mercier feems to refpect; but 
chiefly (we are forry to fay) as an engine of government: it is 
fafer, he fays, to believe too much than too little; and he 
ventures to make the obfervation, that, bad as a government 
of priefts is, it is better than a government of foldiers. 

On the whole, we have found in thefe volumes many juft, 
fome ftriking, obfervations, and the traces of an enlightened 
and liberal policy ; but we meet with many repetitions, and 
cannot fay, as a whole, they are very interefting to the Englith 
reader. We mutt confefs, indeed, they receive no advantage 
from the drefs the tranflator has put them into. Numberleis 
are the inftances in which he has either miftaken words, or not 
given himfelf the trouble totranflate them: canelle, (cinnamon) 
he calls canella; he fpeaks of phyfical durity and moral durity, 
which we fuppofe (for we have not the French by us) is meant 
as a tranflation of dureté; the jeu de paume, (tennis-ground 
where the firit aflembly met) he renders tennis-p/ay. *‘ The want 
of fubfiftance has rendered man a covetous being,’ we prefume 
from the context, the phrafe was ‘a porté]’ homme aconvoiti/er,’ 
to defire with eagerne/s. But we were mott of all furprifed to 
find it aflerted, that * Xantippe beat the Romans, took Regu» 
Jus, and led himin triumph to Carthage.’ Xantippus indeed 
did this, but for Xamtippe, of vituperative memory, we never 
heard that fhe triumphed over any body but Socrates. Pro- 
per names are great {tumbling blocks to thofe who tranilate 
from the French. 





Leéiures on EleGricity. ByG.C. Morgan. {Concluded from 
page 296. ) 


FROM the Leyden phial Mr. Morgan paffes to Volta’s elec- 

trophorus, all the phenomena of which he very happily 
explains on the principles of the common electrical machine. 
The numerous experiments on the infulated electrophorus are 


entirely new ; and we would recommend the perufal of them, 
Ff 3 and 
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and his reafoning on the fubject of thofe eletrophori, as form- 
ing fome of the beft part of his Lectures, 

Toa defcription of Mr. Bennett’s doubler he adds feveral 
well-founded objetions to the author’s hypothefis for explain~ 
ing the operation of his own inftrument ; which he cantiders 
merely as a-combination of two ele€trophori, and by the fame 
method of reafoning he fhows Mr. Bennet's as well as Mr. 
Read’s moveable doubler to be nothing more than a fingle 
ele€trophorus. 

In regard to the phenomena of the electrical light, which 
form a curious and entertaining part of thefe Lectures, mott 
of them having been communicated by the author to the Royal 
Society, and publifhed in their TranfaCtions about ten years 
ago, it will be unneceifary to enter into an account of them at 
this prefent time. \ 

Mr. Morgan begins his fecond volume with the defcription 
of five different methods which he had contrived in order ta 
determine the condu@ting power of bodies. Without a refer- 
ence to the plates it is not poflible to do juftice to the ingenui- 
ty of the inftruments which he has conftruéted for this pur- 
pofe. We thall therefore only obferve, that, by the firft method, 
two circuits are prepared for the pafiage of the electric fluid, 
and the fuperior conducting power is afligned to that body 
which forms the particular circuit through which the fluid 
pafies.—By the fecond method the electric explofion is made 
to take place in any given fluid, and from the greater or lefler 
expanfion jin that fluid, its lefler or greater conducting power 
is afcertained, for, as Mr. Morgan very properly obferves, 


‘ When the conduéting power is perfect the charge meets with 
no refiftance in the circuit. On the other hand, this refiftance 
increafes as the conducting power diminifhes, and proceeds from the 
adhefion of the electric particles that are moyed to the body 
which conyeys the charge; but the expanfton likewife depends 
upon the fame adhefion; the expanfion mutt coniequently vary in 
proportion to the conducting pawer.—In other words, the conduct- 
-ing power muit be greater when theexpanfion is leaft, and vice ver/a.’ 


By the third method, the difance is meafured, at which the 
explofion takes place.—By the fourth method, which is afhift- 
ed by a difcharging rod of a new and ingenious conftruction, 
the quantity of refiduum is afcertained after an explofion has 
taken place; for the conducting power of the body will be 
nearly in the inverfe proportion of this refiduum.—By the fifth 
method, which relates principally to fluids, a long and nas 
row ftrip of the particular fluid which is to be examined ts 
drawn upon a plane furface, and its conducting power is de- 
termined by the length of train through which the difcharge 
js made to pafs, Before he proceeds to the application of thete 
, ite different 
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different methods, Mr. Morgan obferves, that the conducting 
power of bodics is very much affected by the form of the ter- 
mination of thofe parts of the circuit between which the ex- 
piofion is made; thus, between two flat furfaces, he proves that 
the higheft charge can be made to pafs only through half an 
inch of-air; that from one point to another the greatett diftance 
Is 54 inches~from a flat furface toa point, ri inch—from a fat 
furface to a ball, 3 inches in diameter, 3 inch—and from a ball 
24 inchesin diameter, to a point, 27 inch ; and that the {mallee 
the ball, or the nearer it approaches to a point, the greater will 
be the ftriking diftance. Thefe differences he fuppofes to proceed 
from the electrical particles, which are to be moved previous 
to the paflage of the charge, taking the figure of their fitua- 
tion from the fhape of the conducting body that conveys them; 
thus, if the explofiion be made between a circular flat furface 
znd a point, the electrical particles will be moved in the form 
of a cone whofe apex is the point, and whole bafe is the flat 
furface: if it be made between two circular flat furfaces of un- 
equal diameters, they will form a truncated cone, and fo on. 


‘ If the preceding ftatement (he adds) be admitted to determine 
the different lengths of the {park, we have only to compare the dif- 
ferent dimenfions of the preceding figures; for the refiitance made 
to the paflige of the charge will be exaétly meafured by them. To 
make the refiftance between the two points equal to what it is be- 
tween the two flat furfaces, you muft increafe their diftance till the 
number of particles lying between them becomes equal tothe num- 
ber exifting between the two furfaces. To make the refiftance be - 
tween a plane anda point equal to that which meets the charge 
between two planes, the diftance muft be increafed till the cone of 
particles that forms the medium in the One becomes equal to the cy- 
jinder that forms it in the other.’ 


‘This explanation isatleaft ingenious, and perhaps well-found- 
ed; but the facts themfelves are important, and very properly 
attended to in the experiments which follow. ‘The firft body 
that is examined in regard to its: conduCting power is water 5 
and on this a great number of experiments are made ;—the 
chief refults of which are, that water, in proportion to its be.ng 
heated; improves in its power of conducting electricity—that 
the charge pafies through a greater diftance ‘when the water is 
thinly expanded over a flat furface than when the -channel is 
deeper—that the expantion in the air, when water forms a part 
of the circuit, is not more than one-fixth of what it is when 
water is not in the circuit—and if the explofion be made in 
water itfelf, the cxpanfion in the air is not 4, of what it is 
when, made.in the fame bulk of air. The next fluid which 
becomes the fubject of Mr. Morgan’s experimenis is {pizits of 
Ki4 Wines 
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wine. This is fhewn to be greatly inferior to water in its con- 
ducting power, ard to be more and more fo, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to pure alcohol. To thefe experiments others fol- 
low on vitriolic ether, which appears to be a worfe conduc- 
tor than fpirits of wine. ‘Then fucceed the different kinds of 
oils, which are inferior even to ether, and whofe conducting 
powers are proved to decreafe in proportion as their denfities 
increafe. The various gaffes, or airs, are now examined, of 
which the inflammable feems to be the beft, and the dephlogitti- 
cated marine‘air the worft conductor. Laftly, the acids be- 
come the objeéts of Mr. Morgan’s enquiries. Thefe are 
found to differ very little from each other, and to be inferior 
oniy to the metals; nay, by mixing a {mall quantity of thefe 
acids or even a folution of the neutral or metallic falts with 
water, the latter is fenfibly improved in its conducting power. 
Having finifhed the inveftigation of fluid bodies, Mr. Morgan 
proceeds to thofe which are folid ; and of all fubftances of this 
kind, gum lac is found to oppofe the greateft refiftance to the 
paflage of the ele€tric fluid—the next in order are plate-glafs, 
fulphur, bees’ wax, and guaiacum wood : but the laft of thefe, 
though it does not intulate, he confiders only as a partial non- 
conductor. ‘This very interefting fubject is clofed with an ac- 
count of the metals, whofe conducting powers are fo much 
alike, that no experiments have hitherto been found fufficient 
to determine the difference between them. ‘That the eleétri- 
cal fluid, however, meets with refiftance in pafling eventhrough 
metals, is evident from the two following experiments: 


‘ rft. In one of the two circuits twelve vards,of iron wire were 
placed, 3, of an inch in diameter, and ftretched out to its full 
length ; in the other was placed an iron wire, one foot long, and 4 of 
an inch in diameter. A given charge would rather pafs through 
the thick wire and 2 of an inch in air, than through the {mall wire, 
though interrupted by no refiftance but that which exifted in itfelf. 
If the fmall wire were coiled up, and placed in the circuit, the pre- 
ceding difference was not perceptible. 

‘ and. Five yards of brafs wire, 4, of an inch in diameter, and 
ftretched out at full length, were placed in one circuit ; in the other 
was placed one fuot of iron wire, = of an inch in diameter. A given 
charge would rather pafs through the latter and 3 of an inch in air, 
thai through the former.’ 


Proceeding to the effe&ts of rarefaction on the conduting 
power of bodies, Mr. Morgan proves the general notion of a 
partial vacuum being a good conduétor to be erroneous ; and 
that the greater the rarefaction, the greater will be the refift- 
auce to the paffage of the electric fluid, till arriving at a perfcé? 
vackum We Come to a perfec} non-cundulor, agreeable to the 
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experiment of his brother Mr. W. Morgan, which was pub- 
lifhed about ten years ago in the Philofophical ‘Tranfaions. 
This part of Mr. Morgan’s Leétures concludes with a theo- 
retic explanation of the different fats which relate to the con- 
ducting power of bodies: and we are forry that the limits of 
our Review will not permit us to follow him here; though 
we are ready to own, that, from our imperfect knowledge of the 
nature and operations of electricity, we do not confider theo- 
ties, however ingertious, as of equa! value with the facts from 
which they are deduced, and therefore we have been the more 
particular in our account of the experiments in the prefeat 
work, many of which appear to us to be new and important. 
The application of eleCtricity to the folution of {ome appear- 
ances in nature fucceeds to the experimental part of Mr. Mox- 
gan’s Lectures; and the firft phenomenon which engages his 
attention is thunder. On this fubject he ‘advances a new 
theory refpe€ting the difcharge of the clouds, which in our 
opinion is not undeferving of attention. He obierves, 


$ That 99 thunder-claps out of 100 are nothing more than the 
harnilefs difcharge of one cloudinto another. When thofe rare in- 
{tances happen, in which the accumulation ftrikes into the earth, I 
cannot poffibly conceive the deficiency to be inthe earth, butin fome 
other cloud to which an eafier paflage is found through fo good a 
conductor as the wet earth, than through a body of air which is a 
perfe& non-conduétor. 

‘ It has hitherto been the language of electricians, that every dif 
charge of the eleétric fluid, either from the clouds into the earth or 
from the earth into the clouds, is nothing more than the difcharge of 
a pofitive cloud to fupply a deficiency exifting fomewhere or other 
in the earth, or of a fuperabundance in the earth to fupply a defi- 
ciency in the clouds. To this theory my objections are the fol- 
lowing : 

* rft, We have not been furnifhed by artificial electricity with a 
fingle fact, in which a condufing fubftance is capable either of taking 
a fuperabundance or of lofinga part of its natural fhare. The coatings 
on both fides of charged jars may be removed, and the quantity of 
electricity ftill remain undifturbed. Conductors, fufpended in air, may 
be annihilated, and the air ftill continue either in its pofitive or ne- 
gative ftate. If you fufpend an infulated chain, and charge it by 
dropping the chain into the cup, and then remove it, no ele¢tricity 
will be found in the cup, but the atmofphere, which previoufly to 
the removal furrounded the fame cup, will continue to be equally 
charged. 

‘ endly, In the prefent inftance we may reafon, not from expe- 
rience only, but from theory alfo. The accumulation in one part 
of the body fuppofes au intermediate refiftance between it and the 


ether part of the fame body in which the deficiency is found.—How 
then 
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then can we fuppofe that a metallic or any other conducting fub- 
ftance, which by its nature precludes all poflibility of the refiftance 
neceflary in thefe cafes, fhould be capable of the effect in queftion, 
er of an electrical charge ? 

‘ 3dly, No man will doubt the condu€ting power of the earth ; 
and if what has been juft obferved be true, how is it potiible that it 
fhould fo far differ from other conducting fubftances as to adinit of 
a correfponding pofitive and negative? 

‘ 4thly, It is univerfally acknowledged by eleétricians, that no 
body can contain more than its natural fhare of the electric fluid. 
How is the common theory to be reconciled to this principle ? If it 
be afferted that the fuperabundance is in the air, and the negative in 
the earth, then the air muit have more than its natural fhare of the 
fluid, and the earth lefs. Vice ver/a, the fame, according to this 
theory, may be obferved of the earth and the air. 

‘ The four objeétions which { have now ftated, are oppofed im- 
mediately to the fuppofition that the earth can be charged at all by 
itfelf, or in conjunction. with the atmofphere. ‘The only imagin- 
able hypothefis muft be derived from allowing the atmofphere alone 
in this inftance to be capable of an electric charge.--Itis the neceffary, 
confequence of the Franklinian theory, that if it ever have a fuper- 
abundance in one part, it muft have a correfpondent deficiency in 
fome other. Now, between thefe parts, let the earth be fuppofed 
to lie, and in confequence of its being a good conductor, it mutt 
act as a difcharging rod, and in this capacity will, I think, account 
for all the appearances of thunder in its paffage to and from the 
earth.’ 


‘ As prefumptive evidences only, for the fuppofition that the 
earth aétsas adifcharging rod,I fhall enumeratea few circumftances, 
which are confidered and allowed to be general attendants of a thun- 
der ftorm.—1it, Damages are commonly done when the clouds are 
very low.—znd, Damages ufually take place when the earth is 
moiftened, and thus rendered moti powerful as a conductor.—3d, 
By comparing a great number of accounts of thunder-ftorms, two 
out of three nearly will be found to have happened near fome great 
river, or near thofe parts of the earth which afford the leaft refift- 
ance to the paffage of the electric fluid.’ 


In regard to lord Stanhope’s theory of the returning firoke, 
Mr. Morgan is of opinion, that no {uch ftroke can ever have 
exifted ; for it is fuppofed to be the effec of an accumulation 
without a correfponding vacuum, which is faid to be directly 
contrary to every known principle of electricity. Though 
we do not mean to enter into this controverfy, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Morgan’s objections well deferve 
Jord Stanhope’s attentive coniideration. Mr. Morgan’s re- 
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marks on the common method of fecuring houfes and fhips 
fromlightning by in/ulated condu€ors, are truly judicious, and” 
fatal experience abundantly juftifies his animadverfions. But 
thefe, together with the entertaining account of the caufes 
of natural ele@ricity, and of the appearance of the aurora 
borealis in the northern part of our hemifphere, we mult 
teluantly pafs over, but not without recommending the 
perufal of them to our readers. Thofe meteors which are 
called falling flars are confidered by Mr. Morgan as a con- 
centration of the aurora borealis. ‘lheir appearance in a very 
electric {tate of the atmofphere, and his own experiment in a 
partial vacuum, feem rather to favour this opinion. ‘The 
other meteors, fuch as thofe which appeared in Auguft 
and O€tober 1783, he does not confider as merely electrical. 
We conceive, however, that we are not yet in pofieflion of a 
fuflicient number of facts to determine this queftion. But we 
are much imprefled by his objections to Dr. Blagden’s hypo- 
thefis concerning thefe phenomena, and are forry that we can 
only refer our readers to the work itfelf for an account of them, 

In regard to earthquakes, Mr. Morgan very ftrongly com- 
bats the notion of their being produced by electricity, and we 
think fuccefsfully ; for, in our opinion, they may as well be 
{aid to proceed from hurricanes and tornadoes. The author clofes 
this part of the fubje€& with an account of the fuppofed effects 
of electricity on vegetable and animal life. But as he has here 
chiefly confined himfelf to what others have faid and dene, we 
fhall content ourfelves with only noticing this part of his work, 
and recommending the forcible arguments it contains to the 
particular attention of thofe who maintain that vegetation is 
promoted by eletricity, or are acquainted with the late difco- 
veries of Signor Galvani. 

This courfe of Leétures concludes with an account and 
defcription of the different inftruments employed in mak- 
ing electrical experiments; many of them, particularly thofe 
which relate to chemicai ele€tricity, are ingenious ; but, with- 
out a reference to the plates, it is impofhble to give any idea 
of them. 

Upon the whole, we confider this publication as a valuable 
addition to the fcience of electricity; and though it has 
been delivered in the form of Leétures to the younger 
proficients in this part of natural philofophy, there is no 
perfon, fkilled in the fcience, but may read it with fome ad- 
yantage, 


Poems: 
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Poems : containing the Retrofpec?, Odes, Elegies, Sonnets, &e. 
By Robert Lovel!, and Robert Southey, of Baliol College, 
Oxford. Sve. 35.6d. fewed. Dilly. 1795- | 


IN thefe Poems the lover of variety will meet with gratifica- 
tion in the range of the different fubjeéts, which include 
Sonnets, Odes, Elegies, familiar, and lofty verfe; fome in 
thyme, and fome attempted in varied meafures without 
thyme ; and the lover of poetry may be gratified with the exe- 
cution, unlefs his tafte fhould unfortunately be raifed above 
the relith of mediocrity. The pieces by the firft mentioned 
of thefe poetical coadjutors have the fignature of Mofchus ; 
thofe by the laft, which are by much the larger number, and, 
indeed, the beft, that of Bion. The firft poem, The Retro- 
fpe&t, contains a defeription of the feelings which arife in the 
mind of an adult on vifiting the fcenes of his youthful hours ; 
but the track has been too much beaten to afford any great de- 
gree of novelty. The following ftanzas, if not very poetical, 
are, however, we fear, natural enough. 


* For now, in petty greatnefs o’er the fchool, 
The mighty mafter held defpotic rule : 
With trembling filence all his deeds we faw, 
His look a mandate, and his word a law ; 
Severe his voice, feverely grave his mien, 
And wond’rous ftriét he was, and wond’rous wife I ween. 


Even now, thro’ many a long long year, I trace 
The hour when firft in awe I view’d his face; 
Even now recall my entrance at the dome, 

Twas the firft day I ever left my home! 

Years intervening have not worn away 

The deep reniembrance of that diftant day ; 
Effac’d the veftige of my earlieft fears, 

A mother’s fondnefs, and a mother’s tears ; 
When clofe the preft me to her forrowing heart, 
As loath as even I myfelf to part. 


But time to youthful forrow yields relief, 
Each various object weans the child from grief : 
Like April fhowers the tears of youth defcend, 
Sudden they fall, and fuddenly they end ; 
Serener pleafure gilds the following hour, 
As brighter gleams the fun when paft the April fhower. 


Methinks e’n now the interview I fee, 
Recall the miftrefs’ fmile, the mafter’s glee; 
Much of my future happinefs they faid, 
Much of the eafy life the ichoiars led ; 
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Of {pacious play-ground, and of wholfome air, 
The beft inftruction, and the tendereft care ; 
And when I follow’d from the garden door 
My father, ’till with tears I faw no more, 
How civilly they’eas’d my parting pain, 

And never {pake fo civilly again |’ 

The Odes feem to us the beft of the more ferious poetry: 
the fubjects are, The Race of Odin, The Death of Odin, The 
Death of Mofes, and The Death of Mattathias. ‘The two lait 
are without rhyme, and have no fignature. Many bold at- 
tempts have been made to free our poetry from the fhackles of 
rhyme, or rather perhaps our poets from the trouble of feek- 
ing for it, Dr. Sayers has given us fome beautiful fpecimens of 
this kind in his Sketches of Northern Mythology ; but {till we 
are of opinion, that our language does not poflefs harmony 
enough to gratify the ear in any great degree without the afliii- 
ance of that Gothic ornament, unlefs it could be made to run 
mere into dactyls, which the ftru€ture and genius of it does 
not eafily admit. From the following ftanzas on the death of 
Mattathias, the reader will judge. 


* Sons of my age, attend ; 
Come found the bed of death, 
Ere yet his cold damp dews 
Extinguifh life’s weak flame. 


For Mattathias’ arm no more 

Shall fcatter terror o’er the hoft 
Of Ifrael’s foes. 

Now triumphant Pride difdainful 
Lifts elate his royal head ; 

Lawlefs Might and ruffian Rapine 
Stalk o’er Ifrael uncontroul’d. 
Jehovah hides his face, 

And ftern Deftruétion fhakes the {pear ; 

Wide-wafting Vengeance pours the fhow’r of death— 
Jehovah hides his face. 


Now, then, my fons be firm ; 

Be like the mighty rock, 

Againft whofe foot the waves 

Fer ever dafh in vain. 
Now, then, in your God confiding, 
Lift the fword, and break the fhield : 
Look upon your great forefathers, 
Call each long-paft deed to view ; 
Let remembrance fire your fouls— 
Lift the fword, and break the thield.’ 
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The Trial of Richard Vi ining Perry, E gq. for forcible Abduction 
or fealing an Ecire/s, from the Boar ding-[chool of Mis Mills, 
in the City of Brifiols with all the Arguntents of Coun/el, before 
Vicary Gibbs, Ef. ‘she Recorder ther cof. On Monday the 
14th of Apri, 1794. Dedicatel't all Mr. Perry's Profe- 
cutors. lHitha Préface and Commentary on his Frial. By 
ene of. the Coun/el. . 8vo. -No Publifher’s Name. 


HIS anonymous pubiication is faid to be by one of the cour 

fel: Whete the counfel of Mr. Perry are ftazed to be Mr. 
Ertkine, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Dawes, we fhould 
have been better pleated to. fee the author ftand forth in his own 
name. We cannot believe it the production of any one of 
the four mentioned gentlemen. 

The trial itfclf is reported with an apparent decency and 
conformity with truth : and the inftructive fubftance of the 
‘whole is contained inthis, that to prove the guilt of felonioufly 
running off with an heircfs- under the ftatute of Henry VIE. 
thefe three fa% mutt be eftablifhed ;-rft. The forcible tak- 
4ng away. 2nd. Marrving her contrary to her will. 3d. Doing 
thefe things for the fake ‘of Jucre. | Mr. Erfcine very properly 
infifted upon producing Mrs. Perry in eourt; and upon her 
evidence it appeared, that the was confenting to the elope- 
ment, and to the marriage, and weil pleafed with her fituation 
ever fince it had taken place. Mr. Perry was confequently ac- 
quitted of the felony with which he was charged in the indict- 
ment. 

The report of the trial is ufhered in with a Dedication to all 
Mr. Perry’s profecutors, and a Preface, with a word or two 
on high birth, and concluded with a Commentary upon the 
trial: all of which (except fome parts of the Commentary) 
had, in our opinion, better have been fuppreffed, than pub- 
lithed. ‘The anonymous counfel pretends to an immenfity of 
romantic fympathy with the cafe of the fortunate defendant ; 
and we give him credit for the fincerity of his wifhes to ac- 
complith a fimilar expedition with any opulent fait one to 
Gretna Geeen. A legal reporter of trials and cafes fhould 
never deviate from that chaite.fobriety with which the law 
of the land is adminiftered. , We agree, indeed, that Mr. Per- 
ry was not guilty of the felony with which he was charged : 
but we nevercan agree with his anonymous counfel, that the 
laudable and even holy ends of matrimony are properly pro- 
moted by the fedugtion of children out of boarding- -{chools by 
giances and by letters, without any communication of the 
parties, and without any knowledge of the circumftances, dif- 
pofitions, tempers, or fentiments, of each other. The flighteft ex- 
perience in lite will convince every calm obierver, that litcle 
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expectation of happinefs can arife from the pure catch of a 
glance, and the wild flutterings of agirl of fourteen years of age 
at a boarding-fchool. Too numerous and too ferious are the 
grounds of matrimonial infidelities in the prefent age, to 
encourage fuch early fources of repentance and verfatility. 
We are decidedly againft thwarting inclinations, where age 
and experience have rendered them rationa/, one might alot 
fay—natural. But. we will ever fet our faces againft the 
practice of ogling boarding-fchool mifles, before they enter 
their tcens, into thofe connections for life, upon which the 
well being of fociety chiefly depends. We fincerely with 
every poflible increafe of happinefs to Mr. and Mys. Perry; 
but we alfo with that the anonymous counfel had not holden 
put the example of the elopement for imitation to other miffes 
in boarding-fchools and nurferies. If it ever happen to him 
to become a parent, he will, we truft, put on a more fober and 


becoming fympathy than that which he has fo wildly expreffed 
in his Preface. 


‘ In this fituation it was witha heart tremblingly alive all o’er he 
firft faw the fole object of his wifhes—the full fruition of all—all the 
happinefs he can poflibly know—his wife. It was in her walks 
with her {chool-mates, and as if the God of nature by an exercife 
ofa particular providence had direéted their fteps contrary to its ge- 
neral and immutable laws, their eyes met in attractical, and with a 
Kind of eleétric fire fhook them to their fouls. — On her part the 
piercing darts of love feducing charms—the fubtle melting energy 
of fmiles--the irrefiftable twinkling of two feraphic orbs, playing 
under the bewitching colour of heavenly blue, and fpotlefs white— 
in a face toc which for harmony of caft exceeded the deicription of 
-Sophia in the matchlefs novel of Tom Jones, fixed him as a needle 
to the magnet. To clear himfelf from this her fatal influence he 
found impoflible. As well might he have attempted to quench the 
fire of fympathy; reform the works of an unerring God; give 
fecond birth to nature; or unite the poles. As to himfelf he was 

‘convinced every time her eyes, the tell-tales of the heart, directed 
their penetrating beams upon him, that he was in her favor. He contriv- 
ed to make himfelf known to her for whom and what he really was. She 

-inftantly accepted him, and gratified the depth of his feelings by the 
ardor and fincerity of her own. But fhe paced in the tramels of a 
f{chool, and what could be done to efcape from it was the queftion,’ 


Attrafical isan erratum for attraion. We have to lament 
that the reports of trials of this and one other defcription (now 
alas! too common) are frequently made the inftruments of en- 
couraging the defeétsand vices which the law feeks to remedy. 


The reader will not forget, that thefe immutab/e laws of »a- 
f {ure 
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ture were not broken in upon by a particular providence, till the 
teftamentary difpofition of Mifs Clerke’s uncle was fully known 
to Mr. Perry to have been in her favor. 





Hunter’s Treatife on the Blood,&&c. (Concluded from page 254.) 


JN our laft Number we gave our readers an account of the 
fubjeéts contained in Part I. of Mr. Hunter’s work : we now 
proceed to remark on the remainder, which being fomewhat 
jefs theoretical and fpeculative, will be confidered by many, 
as perhaps the leaft liable to objeétion. 

In Part II. the author treats of union by the firft intention; 
of the fundamental principles of inflammations of the adhe- 
five; fuppurative, and ulcerative inflammations; of pus, its 
formation, properties, and ufe; of granulations ; of the fkin- 
ning of ulcers; the nature of the new cutis, cuticle, and rete 
mueofum ; and laftly, of the effects of inflammation on the 
conftitution. Thefe topics, and the do€trines maintained by 
Mr. Hunter refpecting them, have been fo long the fubject 
of difcuffion amongft medical men, that we fhall fcarcely be 
expeCted to enter on them farther than to remark, that, in thefe 
accounts, every circumi{tance is detailed more fully and more ac 
curately than in any that have found their way into public 
through lefs authentic channels. From the latter, however, 
as a fubje&t of great practical importance, we lay before our 
readers Mr. Hunter’s diffent from the prevailing idea that hec- 
tic fever arifes from the abforption of pus. Having confidered 
the diftinétions between an hectic arifing from difeafes in parts 
that are vital and not vital, he fays, 


‘ This is the theory of the caufe of the hectic, which will be fur- 
ther illuftrated : but now let us confider how far the idea of the ab- 
forption of matter may bea caufe. 

¢ Hf the abforption of matter always produced fuch fymptoms, I 
do not fee how any patient, who has a large fore, could poffibly 
efcape this difeafe ; becaufe we have as yet no reafon to fuppofe, 
that any one fore has more power of abforption than another. 

¢ If in thofe cafes where there is an heétic conftitution, the ab- 
forption is really greater than when the habit is healthy, it will be 
difficult to determine whether this increafe of abforption is a caufe, 
or an effect. 

* If it bea caufe, it mutt arife from a particular difpofition in the 
fore to abforb more at ene time than common, even while it was in 
a healthy ftate; for the fore muit be healthy and then abforb, which 
hurts the conftitution ; moreover, as the fore is a part of that con- 
ftitution, it muft of courte be affected in turn ; and what reafon we 
have to fuppofe that a healthy fore of a healthy conftitution fhould 
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begin to abforb jviore at one time than another, [ muft own I can- 
not difcover. If this increafe of abforption does not depend upon 
the nature of the fore, it muft then take its rife from the coafiitution; 
and if fo, there is then a peculiarity in the conftitution, ‘fo that the 
whole of the fymptoms cannot arife entirely from the abforption of 
matter as a caufe, but muft depend on a peculiar conftitution, and 
abforption combined, 

* If abforption of matter produced fuch violent effects as are com- 
monly afcribed to it, (which, indeed,’ are never of the inflammatory 
kind, but of the heétic) why does not the venereal matter do the 
fame ? We often know that ‘abforption i is going on by the progrefs 
of buboes ; and I have known a large bubo, which was juft ready to 
break, abforbed from a few days ficknefs at fea, while the perfor 
cotitinued at fea for twenty- -four days after; yet, in fuch cafes, no 
fymptoms appear till the matter begins to have its fpecific effects, 
and thefe very fymptoms are not fimilar to thofe which are called 
hectic. From reafoning, we ought to expect that the verereal mat- 
ter would aét with greater violence than the common matter from 
a healthy fore. Although matter too is frequently formed on the 
infide of the veins, in cafes of inflammation of their cavities, and 
this matter cannot fail of getting into the circulation, yet in thefe 
cafes we have not the he¢tic difpofition, but only the inflammatery, 
and fometimes death. We likewite find very large collections of 
matter which have been produced without vifible infiamniation, 
fuch as many of the fcrofulous kind, and which are wholly abforb- 
ed, even ina very fhort time, yet no bad fymptoms follow. 

* We may, therefore, from hence conclude, that the abforption 
of pus from a fore into the circulation, cannot be a cattfe of fo mueli 
inifchief as is generally fuppofed ; and if it was owing to matter in 
the conftitution, I do not fee how theie fymptoms could ever ceafe; 
till fuppuration ceafed, which does not readily happen in fuch con- 
ftitutions, their fores being tedious in healing. We find, however, 
that fuch patients often get well of the heétie before fuppuration 
ceafes, even when no medicine was given; and in the cafe of veins, 
there is great reafon to believe, that after all the bad fymptoms 
are removed, fuppuration is till going on, as we find it fo in a fore; 
pus may, therefore, ftill pafs into the conftitution from the veins, 
and yet the heétic may not be produced, which would certainly be 
the cafe if thofe bad fymptoins were occafioned by the matter getting 
into the circulation. 

‘ But I very much doubt the fac& of abforption going oa more in 
one fore than another ; and if ever it does I think it is of no con- 
fequence ; I am much more inclined to believe, that this hectic 
difpofition arifes from theeffect which irritation of a vital organ, and 
fome other parts, fuch as joints, (being either incurable. in themfelves, 
or being fo to the cenftitution for a time) have on the conftitutioa. 
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¢ We may remark, that in large abfcefles which have not beet’ 
preceded by inflammation, the hectic difpofition feldom or never 
comes on till after they are opened, (although they may have been 
forming matter for months); but in fuch cafgs, the difpofition often: 
comes on foon after opening, andin others, very fate. ‘Till the fti- 
mulus for reftoring parts is given, no fuch effeét can take place; 
and if the parts are welt difpofed to heal: no heétie difpofition comes: 
on, neither is the conftitution at all affected. In difeafed joints 
alfo, which are attended with inffammation, if the parts were capa- 
ble of taking on a falutary inflammation, we fhould have only the 
firft fympathetic fever; but as they Seldom are capable of doing. 
this, the conftitution becomes teazed with a complaint, not taking. 
on theimmediate and fakutary fteps towardsa cure. In the venereal 
difeafe too, where we know that the venereab matter has got into 
the conftitution, and that the matter is producing its {pecific effeéts, 
vet no hectic comes on, till the conftitution is harrafied with an in- 
curable difeafe, and this not till long after all-the parts are healed, 
with regard to recent difeafe, and no matter is formed for further 
abforption. That abforption does take plice in fores, we have rea- 
fon to believe, and upon this fact a mode of drefling fores has been 
advifed. ‘The following is a remarkable initanee of it in a bubo : 
a young man had a chancre and three buboes, one of which appear- 
ed when the other two were ahnoft cured. This was very large, 
and at the bottom of the belly. When it had fuppurated, and was 
pretty near breaking, it ciminithed very quickly, and in two or 
three days was entirely gone. While this was going on, he obferved 
his urine wheyifh and thick, while making it, which went entirely 
off when the bubo had fubfided. Before the bubo began to fubfide, - 
he was rather mending in his health, which continued to mend, nor 
did the diminution of the bubo alter the ftate of his health. 

* The hectic, from what has been faid, appears in fome meafure 
to depend on the parts being {timulated to produce an effect which 
is beyond their powers: that this ftimulus is fooner or later in taking 
place in different cafes, and that the conftitution becomes affeéted 
by it. The hectic difpofition arifes from difeafed lungs, lumbar 
abfceffes, white {wellings, {crofulous joints, etc.’ 


For any of thefe confequences, the author is apprehenfive 
we as yet know of no cure, except the cure of the local com- 
plaint, or the removal of the part in which it exifts. 

Part BLE. is whelly occupied with the treatment of abfeefles, 
their progrefs towards.the fkin, the proper period when an 
opening fhould be made, the methods of opening them, and 
their fubfequent treatment. On thefe topics there are many 
very ufeful refleGtions, for which, however, we refer to the 
work, on account of their not being at this time of day to be 
confidered as new, though they are exclufively the opinions of 


Mr. Hunter. 
Part 
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Part IV. which concludes the work, treats on gun-fhot 
wounds, a fubje& to which futgeons, not in the way of feeing 
cafes of that fort in any great abundance, certainly have paid 
very little attention. In the treatment of them, the author 
very properly reprobates the fcarcely yet exploded practice of 
indifcriminately dilating the external wound. 


* A reafon given for opening gun-fhot wounds is, that it takes 
off the tention arifing from the inftammation, and gives the part li- 
berty ; this would be very good practice if tention or inflammation 
were not a confequence of wounds ; or it would be very good prac- 
tice, if they could prove that the effects from dilating a part that was 
already wounded were very different, if not quite the reverfe of 
thofe of the firft wound; but as this muft always be confidered as 
an extention of the firft mifchief, we muft fuppofe it to produce an 
increafe of the effects arifing from that mifchief; therefore this prac- 
tice is contradi€tory to common fenfe and common obfervation. 

¢ They are principally the compound wounds that require furgi- 
cal operations, and certain precautions are neceflary with regard to 
them, which I fhall here lay down. 

* Asthe dilatation of gun-fhot wounds is a violence, it will be necef- 

fary to confider well what relief can be given to the parts or patient 
by fuch an operation ; and whether without it more mifchief would 
enfue; it fhould alfo be confidered what is the proper time for dilat- 
ing. 
* Butit will be almoft impoffible to ftate what wound ought, and 
what ought not be opened; this muft always be determined by the 
furgeon, after he is acquainted with the true {tate of the cafe and the 
general principles ; but from what has been already faid, we may in 
fome meafure judge what thofe wounds are that fhould be opened, in 
order to produce either immediate relief, or to affift inthe cure: we 
muft have fome other views than thofe objected to, we mutt fee 
plainly fomething to be done for the relief of the patient by this open- 
ing, which cannot be procured without it, and if not procured, that 
the part cannot heal, or that the patient moft probably mutt lofe his 
life. 

‘ The pratice to be recommended here will be exactly fimilar to the 
common practice of furgery, without paying any attention to the 
caufe as a gun-flot wound.’ 


From the remarks on penetrating wounds of the abdomen 
and cheft, on concuffions and fractures of the fkull, on wounds 
compounded with fraétured bones, &c. much information 
may be derived; but the limits of our Review prevent our 
particularifing their numerous exeellencies. 

At the end of the volume are eight well engraved plates, 
and, prefixed to the title, an admirable portrait of our deceaf- 
ed philofopher and anatomift, by Mr. Sharp. A fhort account 
of the life of the author is alfo added by Mr. Home. This 
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will certainly gratify the public curiofity in many refpects 5 
bur we think it, on the whole, a very inadequate piece of 
biography. 





Oficial Letters to the Honorable American Congre/s, written, 
yo aoe r the Var between the United Colonies and Great Britain, 
by his ’ Excel! ency, George /Va/hington, Commander in chief of 
the Continental Forces, now Prefident of the United States. 
Copied, by Special Permiffion, from the Original Papers pre- 
ferved in the Of Jifice of the Secretary of State, Philadelphia. 
2Vols. 8vo. 125s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


HE high veneration in which the name of Wafhington is 
held by all Europe, the interefting nature and_confe- 
quences of the American revolution, the authentic information 
conce rning that great event developed in thefe Letters, mutt 
fecure their favourable reception. The ftatefman, and the 
foldier, may here find the profound obfervations of fuperior 
genius; joined with thofe minute details which occur only to 
experieuce, and on which neverthelefs the grandeft events 
often depend. The philofopher may trace the caufes of. hif- 
orical faéts 3. and the general reader will find inftru@tion and 
amufement, blended with a high gratification to his curiofity, 
in “Gcholdin ng fuch fingular events, related with all the truth 
and feelings “of the moment, and by the chief actor concerned 
in that furprifing revolution. 
Thefe volumes are introduced to the public with the follow- 
ing Advertiicment : 


‘ Refpecting the fource from which the following letters have been 
drawn, and - grouuds on which the reader is expected to reft his 
belief of their authenticity, it may be fufficient to inform him (and, 
tor the truth of the afiertion, to appeal to His Excellency, Thomas 
Finckney, the American Minifter Plenipotentiary), that permiffion 
was obtained from the proper authority, to tranfcribe, from the 
original papers preferved in'the Secretary of State’s office in Phila- 
deiphia, théfe cand fundry other authentic documents relating to the 
conteit between the colonies and t he mother bese at viz. “Letters 
from the Commanders of the « 
employed th e public fervice pire emmeer Letters from Britifh Ofi- 
cers ando ther adherents to the royal caufe,—Communications from 
te Governors, Conventions, and Committeesof the feveral American 


4 


States, — Difpate hes from Agents and Commiffioners, — Inftruc- 
mK ) 3 Re ports of sonny uitte es of Congrets,—parts « rut Secret 


of thre events which led to yor finall lly eftablifhed paencme Inde. 
pendence, 
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* That permiflicn was granted early in the year 1792, and im; 
mediate advantage was taken of the indulgence; though, from vari- 
ous circumftances, of little confequence to the reader to know, the 
publication has been fo long delayed. Even at this late period, the 
editor contents himfelf with laying before the public but a part of 
the collection,— intending, if thefe volumes meet with 2 favorable 
reception, to continue the publication, and prefent his readers with 
a variety of interefting pieces penned by the leaders and principal 
agents in the American Revolution, and tending to throw light on 
many important tranfactions that have hitherto been either enveloped 
in total darknefs, or, at beft, but obfcurely perceived, aud imper- 
fectly underftood. 

‘ Some parts of thefe letters nfay perhaps appear,too full of mi- 
nutiz to intereft that clafs of readers, who, unaccuftomed to enter 
into the inveftigation of caufes or confequences, delight oniy in re- 
citals of battles, fieges, and other ftriking occurrences which confti« 
tute the more prominent features of hiftory. But, to the reafoning 
philofophic reader, who wifhes to explore the fecret fprings of 
action,—to trace events to their remote and latent caufes,—to dif- 
cover and examine the fubordinate and collateral circumitances (oft 
trifling in appearance, and generally overlooked by the vulgar eye), 
which, in the ftruggles of contending nations, give a preponderancy 
to the one or the other fcale,—thofe minute details will, it is pre- 
fumed, be far from unacceptable, as furnifhing him with that fpe- 
cies of information, upon which alone he can venture to ground a 
decifive opinion, and which he might elfewhere feek in vain. 

‘ The inclofures, frequently referred to in thefe volumes, would ' 
ftill further contribute to fet every circumftance in a clearer and 
itronger light; and it was.the editor’s original intention that they 
fhould have accompanied the letters to which they refpectively belong. 
Obftacles however, at prefent infurmountable, ftand in the way or 
their immediate publication: but, when thefe are removed, the 
papers alluded to :fhall make their appearance in form of an Ap- 
pendix,—tuch parts of them at leaft, as are of a curious and in- 
terefting nature. 

* Meauwhile the reader will obferve that it was deemed as yet pre- 
mature to publifh certain paflages of thefe Jetters: fome omiffions 
have of courfe taken place, which are every where pointed out’ by 
afterifks, and which will be fupplied at a proper feafon, probably 
not far diftant.—On the other hand, in perhaps half a dozen inftances, 
a fingle word has been hazarded.on .conjecture, to fill up a-chafm, 
where either the original or the copy happened tobe torn or defaced ; 
in which cafes, the fupplemental words areinclefed within crotchets 
and printed in Italic.—A few entire letters, moreover, as appears by 
seference made to them in fubfequent ones, as here wanted to com- 
plete the chain of correfpondence. Thefe the editor can give no 
account of, as the originals appear to have been loft from the files 
of office. 
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¢ About a dozen letters, written by the general’s fecretary, are 
here inferted ; —a few, from the general himfelf, to the board of war, 
or committee of Congrefs, — one to the prefident of the New-York 
Convention, and one to R. Morris, efquire, in the department of 
finance. Thefe it was thought improper to omit: not did it feem 
worth while, on account of a few exceptions, to make any alteration 
in the general title of the book.’ 


The ftyle of Wafhington is that ofa fuperior character, clear 
and manly, exprefling even great events, and profound ideas, 
with all the fimplicity of genius. Firm, collected, pregnant 
in refources, while aifajrs are adverfe; modeft, fevere, pre- 
pared for any change of fortune, while fhe fmiles ; an uni- 
form vigour, an untainted patriotifm, diftinguith the illuftri- 
ous writer, and pervade his whole correfpondence. 

But thefe interefting volumes will beft {peak for themfelves ; 
and we fhall now proceed to lay fome extracts before our read- 
‘ers, after premifing that moft of the letters are addreffed to 
the Prefident of Congrefs. 


¢ Sir, Camp at Cambridge, OGob. 24, 1775. 


¢ My conjeéture of the deftination of the late fquadron from 
Bofton, in my laft, has been unhappily verified by an outrage, ex- 
ceeding, in barbarity and cruelty, every hoftile aét practifed among 
civilifed nations. I have inclofed the account given me by Mr. 
Jones, a gentleman of the town of Falmouth, of the deftruction of 
that increafing and flourifhing village. He is a very great fufferer, 
and informs me that the time allowed for the removal of the effeés 
was fo fmall, that valuable property of all kinds, and to a great 
amount, has been deftroyed. The orders fhewn by the captain for 
this horrid procedure (by which it appears the fame defolation is 
‘meditated upon all the towns on the coaft) made it my duty to com- 
municate it as quickly and extenfively as poffible. As Portfmouth 
was the next place to which he propofed to go, general Sullivan 
was permitted to go up, and give them his affiftance and advice to 
ward off the blow. | flatter myfelf the like event will not happen 
there, as they have a fortification of fome ftrength, and a veffel has 
arrived at a place called Sheepfcot, with fifteen hundred pounds of 

wder, . 

‘ The gentlemen of the Congrefs have nearly finifhed their bufi. 
nefs: but as they write by this opportunity, I muft beg leave to re. 
fer you ta their letter, for what concerns their commiflion. 

* We have had no occurrence of any confequence in the camp 
fince I had the honor of addrefling you laft ; but expeét every hour 
to hear that Newport has fhared the fate of unhappy Falmouth. 

§ J have the honor to be; &c, G. We 


« Sir, 
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“ Ser, Cambridge, Fanuary 4, 1776. 


* Since my 4aft of the thirty-firft ultimo, I have been honored 
with your favor of the twenty-fecond, inclofing fundry refolves, 
which fhall, in matters they refpeét, be made the rule of my con- 
duct. 

* The refolution relative to the troops m Bolton, I beg the favor 
of you, fir, to affure Congrefs, fhall be attempted to be put in ex- 
ecution the firft moment I fee a probability of fuccefs, and in fuch 
a way asa council of officers fhall think moft likely to produce it: 
but if this fhould not happen as foon as you may expeét or my withes 
prompt to, I requeft that Congrefs will be pleafed to advert to my 
fituation, and do me the juttice te believe, that ciscamftances, and 
not want of inclination, are the caufe of delay. 

‘ It is not in the pages of -hiftory perhaps to.farnith a cafe like 
ours :—to maintain a poft within mufket-fhot of the enemy, for fix 
anonths tegether, without * _ , and at the fame time to difhand 
one army, and recruit another, within that diftance of twenty-odd 
Britifh regiments, —is more, probably, than ever was attempted. 
But if we fucceed as well in the laft, as we have heretofore in the 
firft, I fhall think it the moft fortunate event of my whole life. 

‘ By a very intelligent gentleman, a Mr. Hutchin{fon from Bofton, 
I learn, that it was admiral Shuldham that came into the harbor on 
faturday laf ;—that two of the five regiments from Cork are arrived 
at Halifax ;—two others have failed for Quebec; but what was be- 
come of them, could not be told: —and the other (the fifty-fifth) 
has juft got into Bofton. Certain it is alfo, that the greateft part of 
the feventeenth regiment is arrived there. Whether we are to con- 
clude from hence that more than five regiments have been fent out, 
or that the companies of the feventeenth, arrived at Bofton, are 
part of the regiments deftined for Halifax and Quebec, I know not. 

* We alfo Jearn from this gentlemaa and others, that the troops, 
embarked for Halifax {as mentioned in my letter of the fixceenth) 
were really defigned for that place, but recalled from Nantatket 
road, upon advice being received of the above regiments there. I 
am alfo informed of a fleet acw getting ready under the convoy of 
the Scarborough and Fowey. men-of-war,—contifting of five tran& 
ports and two bomb veffels, with about threc hundred marines, and 
deveral flat-bottomed boats. It is whifpered that they are defigned 
for Newport, but generally thought in Bofton that it is meant for 
Long-Ifland : and it is probable it will be followed by more troops, 
as the other tranfports are taking in water,—-to lic, as others fay, ia 
Nantafket road, to be dut of the ice. A large quantity of bifcuit 
is alfo baking. 





* * Left blank in the original to guard againit the danger of mifcarriage.— 
Sead, “ without powder.” 
Gg4 * As 
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‘ As the real defign cannot with certainty be known, I fubmit it, 
with “ all’ due defe rence, to the fuperior judgment of Congrefs, 
whether it would not be confiftent with prudence to have fome of 
the Jerfey troops thrown into New-York, to prevent.an evil, which 
would be almoft irremediable, fhould it happen,—I mean, the 
landing of troops at that place, or upon Long-Ifland near it. 

* As it is poflible you may not yet received his majefty’s  mof 
gracious” {peech, I do myfelf the honor to inclofe one of many, 
which were fent out of Bofton yefterday. It is fullof ***, and 
explicitly holds forth his royal will to be, that vigorous meafures muft 
be purfued, to deprive us of our ***, Thefe meafures, whatever 
they be, I hope wiil be oppofed by more vigorous ones, and rendered 
unavailing and fruitiefs, though fang tioned and authorifed by the 
name of majefty,—a name, which ou; ght to promote the bleflings 
of his people, a and not their oppreflion, 

‘ Tam, Sir, &c. G. W.’ 

Sik, Head-Quarters, Cambridge, March 19, 1776 

‘ It is with the greateft pleafure I inform you, that, on funday 
Inft, thé feventeenth inftant, about nine o‘clock in the forenoon, 
the minifterial army evacuated the town of Botton, and that the 
forces of the United Colonies ‘are now in aétual pofleflion 
thereof. I beg leave to congratulate you, fir, and the honorable 
Congres, on this happy event, and particularly as-it was effected 
without endangering the lives and property of the remaining unhap- 
py inhabitants. 

‘ I have great reafon to imagine their flight was precipitated by 
the appearance of a work which [had ordered to be thrown up latt 
fat tirday night on an eminence at Dorchefter which lay neareft to 
Bofton neck, called Nuke-hill. 

‘ The town, although it has fuffered greatly, is not in fo bad a 
ftate as I expected to find it; and I have a particular pleafure in 
being able to inform you, fir, that your houfe has received no 
damage worth mentioning. Your furniture is in tolerable order, and 
the family pictures are all left entire and untouched. Captain Caz- 
neau takes charge uf the whole, until he fhall receive further orders 
from you. 

¢ Astoon as the minifterial troops had quitted the wate: T order- 
ed a thoufand men (who had had the fmall- pox), under command 
of general Putnam, to take poffeflion ef the heights, which I thall 
endeavor to fortify in fuch a manner’ as to prevent their return, 
fhould they attempt it. But, as they are {till in the harbor, I thought 
it not prudent to march off with the main body of the army until I 
thould be fully fatisfied they. had quitted the coaft.~ I have there- 
fore ‘only detached five regiments, befides the rifle batallion, to 
New-York, and fhall keep the remainder here till all tufpicion of 
their return ceales. 


‘ The 
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© The fituation in which I found their works evidently difcovered 
that their retreat was made with the greateft precipitation. They have 
left their barracks and other works ‘of wood at Bunker's hill, &c, all 
ftanding, and have deftroyed but a fmall part of the® lines. They have 
alfo left a number of fine pieces-of cannon which they firft {piked up, 
alfo a very large iron mortar; and, as I am informed, they have 
thrown another ever the end of your wharf. I have employed proper 
perfons to drill the cannon, and doubt not I fhall fave the moft of 
them.—I am not yet able to procure an exact lift of all the ftores 
they have left. As foon as it can be done, I fhall take care to tranf- 
mit it to you.— From an eftimate of what the quarter-mafter-general 
has already difcovered, the amount will be twenty-five or “thirty - 
thoufand pounds. 

‘ Part of the powder mentioned in yours of the fixth inftant has 
already arrived. The remainder I have ordered to be {topped on 
the road, as we fhall have no occafion for it here. —The letter to general 
Thomas, I immediately fent to him. He defired leave for three or 
four days, to fettle fome of his private affairs; after which, he will 
fet out for his command in Canada.—I am ha ippy that my conduc 
in intercepting lord Drummond’sletter is approved of by Congrefs.— 
I have the honor tobe, &c. G. W.’ 


Nor can we pafs the following obfervations, extracted from 
a letter dated at New-York, July 4, 1776. 


‘ As it now feems beyond queftion, and clear to demontftrations 
that the enemy mean to direét their operations and bend their moft 
vigorous efforts againft this colony, and will attempt to unite their 
two armies,—-that under general Burgoyne, and the one arrived 
here, —I cannot but think the expedient propofed by that gentle- 
man * is exceedingly juit ; and that the continental regiments, now in 
the Maffachufetts Bay, fhould be immediately called from thence, and 
be employed where there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe their 
aid will be indifpenfably neceflary. The expediency of the meafure 
T fhall fubmit to the confideration of Congrefs, and will only ob- 
ferve, as my opinion, that there’ is not the moft diftant profpeét of 
an attempt being made, where they now are, by the enemy ; and, 
if there fhould, that the militia that can be aflembled upon the 
fhorteft notice will be more than equal to repel it. They are well 
armed, refolute, and determined, and will inftantly oppofe any in- 
vafion that may be nade in their own colony. 

‘ I fhall alfo take the liberty again to requeft Congrefs to intereft 
themfelves in having the militia raifed, and forwarded with all pof- 
fible expedition, as faft as any confiderable number of them can be 
collected, that are to compofe the flying camp. ‘This I mentioned 
in my letter yefterday, bat think proper to repeat it, being more and 
more convinced of the neceflity. The camp will be in “the neigh- 








* A member of the Muffachuletts general court, mentioned i in ‘the preced- 
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bourhood of Amboy : and I fhall be glad that the conventiorts, or 
committees of fafety, of thofe governments from whence they come, 
may be requefted to give me previous notice of their marching, that 
I may form fome plan, and direét provifion to be made for their 
reception. : 

‘ The difaffection of the people at that place and others not far 
diftant is exceedingly great ; and, unlefs it is checked and overawed, 
it may become more general, and be very alarming. The arrival of the 
enemy will encourageit. They, or at leaft a part of them, are already 
landed on Staten-Ifland which is guite contiguous; and about four 
thoufand were marching about it yefterday, as I have been advifed, 
and are leaving no arts un-eflayed to gain the inhabitants to their 
fide, who feem but too favorably difpofed. It is not unlikely that 
in a little time they may attempt to crofs tothe Jerfey fide, and in- 
duce many to join them either from motives of intereft or fear, un- 
gefs there is a force to oppofe them.’ 


The difficulties with which Wafhington ftruggled, in the 
commencement of the revolution, contribute much to en- 
hance our admiration of his character; and they are here de- 
picted with all the veracity of feeling A paffage from a letter 
diated New-York, September 2, 1776, may give fome idea 
of them. 


* Our fituation is truly diftreffing. ‘The check our detachment 
fuftained on the twenty-feventh ultimo has difpirited too great a 
proportion of our troops, and filled their minds with apprehenfion 
and defpair. The militia, inftead of calling forth their utmoft ef- 
forts to a brave and manly oppofition in order to repair ‘our lofles, 
are difmayed, intra¢table, and impatient to return. Great numbers 
of them have gone off,—in fome inftances, almoft by whole regi- 
ments, by half ones, and by companies at a time. This circumftance, 
of itfelf, independent of others, when fronted by a well-appointed 
enemy fuperior in number to our whole colleéted force, would be 
fufficiently difagreeable : —but, when their example has infected 
another part of the army,—when their want of difcipline, and re- 
fufal of almoft every kind of reftraint and government, have pro- 
duced a like conduét but too common to the whole, and an en- 
tire difregard of that order and fubordination neceflary to the well 
deing of an army, and which had been inculcated before, as 
well as the nature of our military eftablifhment would admit of, — 
our condition is ftill more alarming: and with the deepeft concern 
I am obliged to confefs my want of confidence in the generality of 
the troops.’ 


On the 8th Sept. 1776, he thus unfolds his plans : 


* It is now extremely obvious from all intelligence, — from their 
movements, and every other circumftance,—that having landed 
their whole army on Long-Ifland {except about four thoufand oz 
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Staten-Ifland), they mean to inclofe us on the ifland of New-York 
by taking poft in our rear while the fhipping effectually fecure the 
front; and thus, either by cutting off our communication with the 
country, oblige us to fight them on their own terms, or furrender at 
difcretion,—or by a brilliant ftroke endeavor to cut this army in 
pieces, and fecure the collection of arms and ftores, which they well 
know we fhall not be able foon to replace. 

‘ Having therefore their fyftem unfolded to us, it became an im- 
portant confideration how it could be moft fuccefsfully oppofed. On 
every fide there is a choice Of difficulties; and every meafure on 
our part (however painful the reflexion is from experience) to be 
formed with fome apprehenfion that all our troops will not do their 
duty. In deliberating on this great queftion, it was impoffible to 
forget, that hiftory, our own experience, the advice of our ableft 
friends in Europe, the fears of the enemy, and even the declarations 
of Congrefs, demonftrate, that on our fide the war fhould be defen- 
five—(it has ever been called a war of poits) ;—that we fhould on 
all occafions avoid a general action, nor put any thing to the rifk, 
unlefs compelled by a neceflity into which we ought never to be 
drawn. 

‘ The arguments on which fucha fyftem was founded were deem- 
ed unanfwerable ; and experience has given her fanéion. With 
thefe views, and being fully perfuaded that it would be prefumption 
to draw out our young troops into open ground againft their fupe- 
riors both in number and difcipline, I have never fpared the fpade 
and pickaxe. I confefs I have not found that readinefs to defend 
even ftrong pofts at all hazards, which is neceflary to derive the 
greateft benefit from them. The honor of making a brave defence 
does not feem to be a fufficient ftimulus when fuccefs is very doubt- 
ful, and the falling into the enemy’s hands probable: but I doubt 
not, this will be gradually attained—We are now in a ftrong poft, 
but not an impregnable one, nay acknowledged by every man of 
judgment to be untenable, unlefs the enemy will make the attack 
upon lines when they can avoid jt, and their movements indicate 
that they mean to do fo. 

* To draw the whole army together in order to arrange the de- 
fence proportionate to the extent of lines and works, would leave 
the country open for an approach, and put the fate of this army and 
its ftores on the hazard of making a fuccefsful defence in the city, 
or the iffue of an engagement out of it. On the other hand, to 
abandon a city which has been by fome deemed defenfible, and-on 
whofe works much labor has been beftowed, has a tendency to 
difpirit the troopsand enfeeble our caufe. It hasalfo been confidered 
as the key to the northern country. But as to that, I am fully of 
opinion that the eftablifhing of ftreng pofts at Mount-Wafhington 
on the upper part of this ifland, and on the-Jerfey fide oppofite 
io it, with the afliftance of the obftructions already made (and 
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which may be inproved) in the water, not only the navigation of 
Hudfon’s river, but an eafier and better communication may be 
more effectually fecured between the northern and fouthern ftates. 
This, I believe, every one acquainted with the fituation of the 
country will readily agree to; and it will appear evident to thofe 
who have an opportunity of recurring to good maps.’ 


We fhall clofe our extra€ts from the firft volume, with the 
following letter, addreffed to Robert Morris, efquire, and 
dated December 25, 1776. 


* I have your obliging favors of the twenty-firft and twenty-third. 
The blankets are come to .hand ;. but I would not have any of the 
other goods fent on till you hear again from me. 

‘Tagree with you that it is vain to ruminate upon, or even reflect 
upon the authors or caufes of, our prefent misfortunes : we fhould 
rather exert ourfelves, and look forward with hopes that fome lucky 
chance may yet turn up in our favor. Bad as our profpects are, [ 
fhoul. not have the leaftdoubt of fuccefs in the end, did not the late 
treachery and defection of thofe, who ftood foremoftin the oppofition 
while fortune fmiled upon us, make me fearful that many more will 
follow their example, who, by ufing their influenc with fome and 
working upon the fears of others, may extend the circle fo as to 
take in. whole towns, counties, nay provinces. Of this we have a 
recent inftance in Jerfey; and I w ith m iany parts of Pennfylvania 
may not be ready to receive the yoke. 

_ © The fecurity of the continental fhips of war in Delaware is cer- 
tainly a capital objeét ; and yet to draught the many hands, necef- 
dary to fit them out, from the milit ia, might be dangerous juft now : 
pechap s ina little time hence their places may be fupplied with coun- 
try militia; and then, if the exigency of affairs requires it, they 
certainly ought to be fpared.—I will jut hint to you a propofition 
that was made, or rather talked of, a few days ago by the officers 
of two New-England regiments whofe time of fervice will expire on 
the firft of January. They are moit of them water men: and they 
faid their men would willingly go on board the frigates, and navigate 
them round to any of the ports in New- England, if it was thought they 
would be fafer there than in Delaware. You may think of this, and 
sat me hear from you on the fubject, if the propofition pleafes you. 
‘ Lieutenant Boger of the navy is already gone in, and I have 
made ademand.of lieutenant Jofiah in exchange; but I have not 
heard whether lord Howe accedes to it. I will procure the releafe 
cf deétor Hodge as foon as it can be done without injuring others by 
giving him the preference, as 1 have always made it a rule to de- 
inand thofe firtt who have been longeft in captivity. I will take the 
fame fteps in.regard to Mr. Jones, commander of the floop taken by 
the Andrew Doria. 

* T thall take the earlieft opportunity of fending in your letter to 
general Lee, with the biil drawa upon major Small. 

‘ From 
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* From an intercepted letter from a perfon in the fecrets of the 
enemy, I find their intentions are to crofs Delaware as foon as the 
ice is fufficiently ftrong. I mention this, that you may take the 
neceflary fteps for the tecurity of fuch public and private property 
as ought not to fall into their hands fhould they make themielves 
mafters of Philadelphia, of which they do not feem to entertain the 
leaft doubt. 

“ © T hope the next chriftmas will prove happier than the prefent, 

to you, and to, dear fir, your fincere friend and humble fervant, 

G. W. 

¢ P.S. I would juft afk whether you think Chriftiana a fafe 

place for our ftores. Do not you think they would be fafer at Lan- 
eafter, or fomewhere more inland ?? 


(Zo be continued.) 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Abbey and Borough of Evefham: 
compiled chiefly from MSS. in the Briti/h Mufeum. By Wil- 
liam Tindal, M. Ad. 4to 11. 1s. Boards. Longman. 
1794- 


HIS work is in the ufual antiquarian flyle, a compilation 





of great weight and prolixity. The plates are fingularly 
deficient in what the engravers term colour ; and prefent an 
uniform, unpleafing, equidiftant mafs. ‘he typography is 
however decent. 

In his Preface, dated March 1794, the author judiciouflly 
informs us, that it was in autumn, 1792, that he formed an 
idea of this work; and that he is § but a novice inancient lore.” » 
We admire his candour; but, if he were not in/pired, we can- 
not fee any {pecial call upon him to compile, and print, a huge 
quarto, in the fpace of about one year. 

Hafte, and its conftant attendant inaccuracy, are indeed 
too apparent : and inftead of multum in parvo, wehave parvum 
in multo. In p. 22, our author doubts whether an abbot of 
Evefham ordered a gold cup to be made, which Ais /ucceffor 
contributed towards the ranfom of Richard I. becaufe Rich- 
ard’s captivity happened a year‘after the death of the former 
abbot ; as if the cup could not poflibly have been made, except 
with a view to the ranfom! In p. 27, ignorance of plain Latin 
is confefied ! 

It feems to be part of the wife modern fyftem, eagerly 
and often aukwardly to feize every opportunity of reviling the 
French in print. Hence Mr. Tindal dedicates five heavy 
pages, 145---149, toa philippic, in favor of monks, in which he 
unnecefiarily introduces the French principles, with little or no 
connexion, and with violent and indifcriminate abufe. Such con- 
ductis, in the prelent moment, not politic, andis always inconfift- 
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ent with the character of a fcholar, and ftill more with that of 
aclergyman. Declamation is not argument; and cenfure, to 
be poirited, fhould (like evidence in a court) be fpecific as to 


facts. The laft paragraph in the following extract is even 
vulgar. 


* It has ever appeared to me, that the claffic hiftorians have taken 
nearly the fame effeét upon the heads of thefe men, as the old ro- 
mances are fatd to have produced in the crazy brains_of the knight 
of La Mancha. With the violence, rather than ardour, of a {chool- 
boy, they attempt daily to imitate what common fenfe would tell 
them cannot, in thefe times, be attained ; and thus play at philofo- 
phers and politicians.—If a patriotic gift of three livres fterling is to be 
accepted atthe hands of a barber’s apprentice, itis done in the pompous 
periods of Livy.—If a paltry town or fortrefs has been taken, mural 
wreaths are decreed, and fet harangues are made, which refemble the 
fame author in nothing but his verbofity. Sometimes indeed our amufe= 
mentis varied by an affected oration in the minced periodsof Tacitus. 
But alas!—ifa general is beaten and driven home with lofs, he is by 
no means received there with the Roman generofity, and candid 
commiferation. The French baboon grins forth from the Roman 
toga ;—and he is either driven an exile from his country, or facri* 
ficed by the daggers of {coundrel and coward affaffins.’ 


After an Appendix placed in the middle of the volume, an 
account is given of the vale of Evefham, and the borough. 


© Previous to any remarks on the prefent ftate of the borough of 
Evefham it may be proper to obviate, if poflible, if not, at leaft to 
prepare the reader for fome degree of difappointment, fhould he 
have formed expectations of meeting with a light eafy, and enter- 
taining narrative, refembling many of thofe that have been lately 
produced on fubjects of this kind. Befides that the comparative fmallnefs 
of this town will not afford the opportunity of an amufing defcant 
upon its public diverfions, &c.—which might give birth to many a 
droll anecdote and much mirthful goffipry, the want of manufactures 
mutt leave a wide chafm both in our amufemeat and inftruétion. 
The defcription of the various machines that are made to ferve fuch 
ufeful purpofes is indeed one of the moft in nproving, as well as 
pleafing tafks, in which a writer of thefe local narratives can be en- 
gaged. Natural hiftory is fometimes another moft delightful objeé& 
of thefe topographic productions: and from fome late fpecimens of 
this fort we cannot but regret that it is not more frequently and co- 
pioufly made ufe of to enliven and diverfify them. Whoever has 
perufed that entertaining and curious work, the * Natural Hiftory 
and Antiquities of Selborne,” will readily fubfcribe to this opinion, 
and join in fentiments of wonder and applaufe that an author, con- 
fined within fuch narrow limits, and proceeding in fo beaten a track, 
fhould have been abie to produce a work of univerfal intereft, and 
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of fo much original information. This alfo, both from the nature 
of the work, as well as the different habits of ftudy of its author, is 
in the prefent cafe denied us. What therefore the reader may, with- 
out much hazard of difappointment, expect is, after fome obferva- 
tions on the prefent ftate of this borough, a rather more copious de« 
lineation of its antiquities,—an hiftorical account of fome remarkable 
tranfactions belonging to it, and of fome eminent perfons to whom it 
has given birth, or afforded a refidence :—in which refpeés this place 
may poflibly afford feme compenfation for any deficiency ia more 
amufing articles of information. 

* The vale of Evefham, to which this town has given a name, and 
which in every period has been fo highly famed for fertility and 
beauty, is now become the appellation of a very large traét of coun- 
try. The diftant towns Cheltenham, and even Worcefter, are by 
fome fuppofed to be fituated in it. But there is reafon to fuppofe 
that its limits, now fo indefinitely extended, were originally of very 
confined dimenfions. The pofleffions of the abbey were at one time 
the only fpots dignified by this appellation. This, at firft merely 
a conjecture, has been of late nearly realized by a paper procured 
from the Britifh Mufeum; in which the boundaries of this vale are 
determined in the Saxon language. Though the names of fome 
places differ in a fmall degree, upon the whole it nexrly coincides 
with what is, in a note on the firft chapter o/ this work, given as 
the original limits of the abbey-lands. Bath are now, it is true, with 
equal difficulty to be traced. A hedge then ftanding, but now per- 
haps, ages fince, removed; a dyke long ago filled up ; a large ftone; 
and fometimes a pit, or even hole in the earth, are the objects com- 
monly made ufe of to mark out thefe boundaries. Little more than 
the hills, rivers, with fome few villages remain, which can at prefént 
affift any attempt to follow thefe limits. But on the whole, it may 
be eafily feen that thefe accounts agree with each other; that they 
are both the limits of the lands then in pofleffion of the morks ; and 
that the boundaries of the vale were enlarged in proportion with the 
increafe of their domains. Thefe are well known to have extended 
chiefly to the north and eaft of the abbey. It is therefore probable 
that we can nearly, and in a general way, lay down the limits of 
what was formerly called the vale of Evefham, by {uppofing that 
Sambourn and Coughton, in Warwickthire, both formerly belong- 
ing to this foundation, were itsextremities to the northward. Binton, 
in the fame county, and once in its poffeffion, though afterwards alie- 
nated from from it, on the north-eaft. ‘The Broadway hills, a 
boundary indicated by Nature herfelf, on the eaft. Stowe and 
Bourton, both in Gloucefterfhire, on the fouth-eaft. from thence 
contraéting the fpace greatly, fo as to pafs confiderably northward 
of Winchcomb, through Afton Somerville, where the abbey had 
alfo fome emoluments, to Hampton, on the fouth. Cropthorne, and 
its dependant hamlet Charlton, having never been poffeffed by the ab- 
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bey, formed of courfe its exterior limits on the fouth-weft. Flad- 
bury, likewife independent of it, rather more toward the weft: 
From whence the hills branch out northward, and form a natural 
boundary almoft to the place firft-meationed in this flight attempt to 
mark out the original dimenfions of the now widely extended vale of 
Evefham. 

¢ St. Egwin may be confidered as the founder of this town, as well as 
of the abbey to which it was once annexed. ‘To that foundation it 
owes its entire origin from nothiig, and its fubfequent increafe. 
With a fate fimilar to that of Perfhore, and many other places of 
the fame defcription, it flourifhed with the profperity of its abbey, 
declined with its decay, and, in fome meafure, funk at its diffolution. 
This however is not equally true of both places. Perfhore fo much 
fympathized with its abbey, that till within thefe laft thirty years, 
when the beauty and falubrity of its fituation invited many ftrangers 
of affluence to fettle ther e, it underwent an almoft total annihilation 
asatown. Evefham, which foon after the diffolution, (inthe reign 
of Jaines the Firft,) was, together with Sx ines. erected into a 
borough-town, never experienced a fimilar depreffion ; yet from a 
comparifon of its prefent dimenfions with many particulars concern- 
ing its former extent which are fupplied by ancient records, many 
deficiencies may be obferved. Several whole ftreets, mentioned in 
thofe records as populous and well built, are now no longer to be 
found ; or if with difficulty to be traced out, a row of barns, ftables, 
or out-houfes will be feen to occupy their fite. The ftreet fo often 
noticed above under the appellation of Brut-ftrete, at this time con- 
fifts only of a finall affemblage of ftables and hovels, which go by 
the name of Briton-ftreet. Ode-ftrete, likewife often mentioned in 
this work, ftill fubfifts as a narrow lane; well cnough inhabited, but 
very ugly and ill-built, and is at prefent ¢ called Oat ftreet. But all 
around the extremities of the town, and indeed at confiderable dif- 
tances from it, are frequently found the foundations of old buildings, 
and thofe fometimes of confiderable extent. As long ago as about 
the year 1220, and in the time of the abbot Randulf, we read of 
the old town and market place of Evefham ; which feems to indi- 
cate that great additions to this place had then been lately made, 
and a diftinétion obferved between them and the former ercétions, 
which no longer fubfifts, even in the memory of the oldeft perfons, 
—Yet, upon the whole, as in the cafe of Perfhore, the advanta- 
geous and healthy fituation, with moreover the addition here.of the 
borough immunities, and an extenfive cultivation of garden-grounds; 
have of late years rather increafed than diminifhed the fize and po- 
pulation of Evefham. | 

‘ Toi inquire into the probable origin, or the gradual, and fome- 
times rapid increafe, of our E: nglit 1 towns in general, would be an 
amufing, and perhaps ufeful {peculation. It has however never, that 
I know'of, been indulged to any great extent; nor is this a work 
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that will, with propriety, admit of more than a few defultory re- 
marks.—A finall number of thefe towns are, as their names imply, 
evidently of Britifh origin; with fometimes the fubfequent advan- 
tage of becoming a military ftation for the Roman foldiers.. Others 
may have arifen entirely from thefe ftations. To many of our prin- 
cipal cities and large towns the refidence of fome or other of the 
Saxon princes gave origin long after. Some of thefe had however 
previoufly been Roman ftations. A baron’s caftle, or a religious 
foundation, in later periods, gave rife to great numbers of our 
fmaller towns and large villages. In {till later times a great road 
leading to the metropolis has, on its direction being altered, fome- 
times feduced many inhabitants from a neighbouring village, and 
been the caufe of the erection of a new one within the fame parochiak 
limits. ‘The rapid progrefs of many modern towns, from the in- 
troduction of fome kind of manufacture, is almoft too obvious even 
to mention.’ 


Many are the paflages, in which Mr. Tindal evinces his 
want of common {killin Latin: but when, in p. 225, we find — 
* a golden crofs, with the figure of a pope ftanding by, pro- 
bably Conftantine I.” we are ftruck with reverence, on 
confidering the profound oe of the author, which 


makes a pope of the firft Chriftian emperor. But as 
no f{chool-boy could be guilty of fuch a blunder, we fufpeét 
fome defigned holy myftery ; and muft worfhip this new al-., 
liance between church and {ftate. 


‘ With great pleafure would the author dwell, even to tedium 
and laffitude, in his account of the manufactures, &c. of this place, 
did any fuch, in reality, exift. But there is nothing at prefent that 
can even be claffed under this head, if we except only a large oil- 
mill ereéted on the Avon, northward of the town. The ufes and 
ftruéture of this machine are too well known for any defcription to 
afferd much pleafure or inftruétion.—A fingular event happened 
however lately at this mill, which may not be quite unworthy notice. 
Trexhibits, ina very ftriking light, the effeét that fanaticifm fometimes 
works on uneducated minds. I have heard (it fhould not be con- 
cealed,) this affair differently accounted for: — but the caufe firft 
affigned feems the only one, except infanity, powerful enough to 
produce fo dreadful an effect. 

* Not long fince a man of the lower clafs entered this mill, and 
feemed to obferve its operations with much curiofity, and filent at- 
tention. ‘The large pendent beams that, by repeated ftrokes on the 
wedges below, ferve to prefs the oil from the feed, appeared, moft 
of all the machinery, to excite his wonder and approbation. After 
looking on for fome time, he feized a moment when the eyes of the 
workmen were otherwife engaged, and fuddenly drawing a fharp 
axe from under his clothes, at the inftant one of thefe beams was 
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fufpended to ftrike, he laid his hand acrofs the wedge; and, hold» 
ing the axe over it, the beam with one blow fevered :t from his arm, 
at the wrift. He had, with moft aftonifhing precaution, furnifhed 
himfelf with a dreffing for the ftump; and, haftening away to a 
medical perfon in Evefham, defired him to apply it. It was found 
tolerably well fuited to the purpofe; but of rather too coarfe and 
clumfy a texture to be willingly employed by the operator.—The 
arm was dreffed witha better apparatus; and the man departed, lit- 
tle daunted by the adventure, but feeming rather to exult in his own 
courage and perfeverance. 

¢ Different motives are affigned for the ftrange refolution this man 
thus ftrangely put in execution. One, and that the moft probable, 
is that he had committed fome aétion which, after the commiffion, 
did not entirely approve itfelf to his confcience: and thus wrefting a 
well-known text in {cripture from its original intention, and apply- 
ing it to bis own cafe, he thought he could not make a more fuitable 
atonement than by ridding himfelf of the offending member.—+ 
Whatever the caufe, the effeét was certainly an extraordinary one.— 
The reader will probably recolleét fome other narratives (how far 
real it is not eafy to determine,) of nearly the fame import. This 
however is exactly true in every circumftance. Related to the 
author by many perfons of this town, all agreeing in the main cir- 
cumftances of the fact, it was afterwards confirmed by the furgeon 
who drefféd the wound; who had every particular from the man 
himfelf, excepting only a certain information of the motive by 
which he was urged to this exploit.’ 


We thall clofe our account of this infipid compilation by one 
other extract. 


¢ One more circumftance, of rather a ludicrous nature, fhall be 
mentioned; though it may ferve only to excite a {mile at the ex- 
pence of the author’s fimplicity and eafy belief —Some little time 
ago, certain labourers who had been employed in digging gravel near 
the Battle well, reported that they had found the gravel, at fome depth 
below the furface, flained and clotted together by ftreams of blood. 
The report met little, credit, nor did the author himfelf think it 
worthy of any notice. But pafling by this pit, a few daysafter, the 
deception was fo ‘trong as, for a time, to make impoflibility itfelf feem 
prob: able. About two feet deep, the gravel appeared not only clot- 
ted in the manner above-mentioned, but even the pebbles in- 
termixed were ftuined with, what had every appearance of, congeal- 
ed blood. Ina moment the five hundred and twenty-eight yeais that 
had intervened, feemed as nothing in wis eyes. The impotlibility 
that any animal fubftance could remain fo long unchanged in the 
earth, was obviated by the extreme drynefs of the foil. The weight 
which, it-could not but be perceived, this tinéture gave to the 
pravel, either feemed no objection at all; or might be accounted. 
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for by fragments of broken armour. In fhort, he felt himfelf in the 
ftate of a theorift who is refolved to fee nothing in nature but what 
tends to the eftablifhment of his beloved fyftem, and carried feveral 
of thefe clotted mafles home, as precious relics of the battle. A very 
little reflection ferved to difi:pate the dream; and it was concluded, 
as is probably the truth, that fome ferruginous or rather ochreous fub- 
ftance, intermingled with the gravel, and-wafhed down by the rains, 
muft have given caufe to this phenomenon.—How far the quantity 
of iron armour worn in the battle, and beaten to fhivers by the 
ftrokes of heavy battle-axes, may have conduced to the production 
of this fubfiance, ina fituation that does not feem likely to produce 
it naturally, muft be left to the decifion of much abler judges.’ 





A Letter on the Yellow Peruvian Bark, containing an Hifieria 
cal Account of the firfi Introduétion of that Medicine into 
France, and a circumftential Detail of its Efficacy in Difeafes, 
addrefjed to Dr. Relph, Phyfician to Guy’s Hofpital, by 
Michael 0 Ryan, M.D. late Profeffor of Medicine in the Col- 
lege of Lyons in Franct, and firfi Phyfician to the Grand Hotel 
Dieu of thatCity. Sve. 15. fewed. Nunn. 1794. 


THE writer of this Letter adds his teftimony to that of Dr. 

Relph, in favour of the yellow bark, which he confiders 
far fuperior to every other fpecies of cinchona. He alfo ree 
cites the experiments made bythegeneral council of the hofpi- 
tal at Lyons, to afcertain its component parts, as well as the 
numerous trials of i ity made by the phyficians, in the vernal in- 
termittents of that place. Speaking of the remittent and pu- 
trid fevers of 1786 and 1787, he tays, 


¢ Were we to have no further proofs of the virtue of yellow bark 
than thofe with which it furnifhed us from the middle of November 
until the beginning of April, theie alone would be fufficient to efta- 
blifh its verv grezt fuperiority over every fpecies of this remedy 
hitherto known. As phyficians advance in years and practice, en- 
thufiafin in favour of any remedy whatfoever gradually wears off ; 
their ardent hopes of fuccefs irom remedies extolled as {pecifics, even 
by authors of the firfi note, have been fo often baffled, that a falu- 
tary pirrhonifim at laft takes place, which prevents their lavifhing 
encomiums on any of them, which are not founded on undoubted 
facts. On thefe grounds I can fafely affert, that out of many hun- 
dreds oi cafes, wherein tiis bark was adminiftered in our hofpital, I 
do not recolie& even one in which it failed of fuccefs ; nor was it 
necefiary to ule fuch large quantities of this fpecies of cinchona as 
of the others in order to produce the defired effect: experience foon 
taught us, not only that three drams of yellow bark were equal in 
virtue to an ounce of our other beft bark, but alfo, that when once 
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the return of the paroxyfm was prevented by its ufe, (and even ia 
many extraordinary cafes, one or two ounces were equal to the tafk} 
it was needlefs to employ it any longer as a febrifuge ; the fever 
was cured, and nothing more than a proper regimen was requifite 
to reftore the patient to perfect health.’ y 


Nothing, we apprehend, but a farther trial of this remedy, 
is capable of appreciating the correétnefs of Dr. O’Ryan’s 
fuggeftions on the fubject ; and tothat teft we leave them: but 
whatever reafon we may have to admire his medical opinions, he 
has given us an accidental trait of his politics, which, in our 
opinion, does him little honour as a philofopher and a man. 


* Dauphiné,’ fays he, * joins the fouthern frontier, and is famous 
for the fickly marfh of Bourgoin, which covers near thirty miles of 
ground. Not far from this marfh, on the plain of Bourgoin, was 
encamped in the {pring of 1792, that horde of banditti, commanded 
by Montefquieu, which foon after carried fire and {word, and what 
is ftill wee fe their opinions, into the peaceable dominions ef the king 
of Sardinia ; the mortality was very great in this camp, @ circum= 
france not much to be regretted, as it ferved to diminifh confiderably 
the number of the fatellites of the fouleft demagogues that ever con- 
fpired againft the peace and happinefs of mankind.’ 


We do not, however, with to reprefs any palliating circum- 
ftance. Dr. O’Ryan is aa emigrant, and probably wrote under 
an impreffion not very favourable to the free exercife of his 
humanity. 





Henry. By the Author of Arundel. 4 Vols. t2mo. 125- 
fewed. Dilly. 


*[HERE is fearcely a walk in that department of literature 
which contributes to entertainment, that has not been trod- 
den by Mr. Cumberland. Effays, plays, novels, criticifm, 

" epic poems, have been the fucceflive or contemporary offspring 
of his prolific genius ; and in all he has thewn thofe talents 
which interet and amufe the public. He is not, however, 
one of thofe authors who form to themfelves a high ftandard 
of excellence, and fteadily bend ali their powers to the attain- 
ment of it: he is often content to pleafe upon lower terms, to 
give a brilliant fketch rather than a finifhed confiftent cha- 
racter, and to flatter the paflions, inftead of leading the tafte 
of his readers. In the novel before us he has profefledly taken 
Fielding for his model ; he imitates him in feveral fcenes from 
Jow life, as well as in his introductory chapters; and he has 
taken occafion-to introduce a farcattic fling at his more fenti- 
mental riya!, Richardfon.—Henry, the hero, is, like oe > 
, a age a @ i0Unc=- 
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4 foundling; he is introduced in the forlorn fituation of ftand- 
ing tobe hired in a ftatute fair, whence he is taken into the fervic® 
of Dr. Zachary Cawdle, a country apothecary and manmidwife- 
Here he is expofed to manydangers and difficulties, from the quar- 
rélfome temper of fome of the male villagers, and the loving 
difpofition of fome of the female ones, particularly his fellow 
fervant Sufan May, who foon cafts upon him the eyes of af- 
feQion, and, indeed, puts his virtue to very fevere trials.— In 
the mean time the ftory of Henry opens upon the reader and 
upon himfelf. He is difcovered to be the fon of lady Crow- 
bery, the offspring of a connection formed before her mar- 
tiage, and under circumftances which greatly extenuate her 
fault. Lady Crowbery, divided from her firft love, and 
obliged by an angry father to marry a man brutal and difagree- 
able, pines in fecret, and not daring to indulge herfelf with 
the company of her fon, has had him brough: up with a cler- 
gyman, whofe fudden death occafioned the fituation in which 
he was firft introduced to the reader. Henry being now pro- 
tected, though not openly avowed by his mother, enters into 
higher life, and forms a conneétion with a young lady, whom, 
after a proper portion of difficulties, he marries: but his vir- 
tue is doomed to go through another fiery trial, from the out- 
rageous paflion of another female, whofe behaviour is furely 
too grofs to be within the bounds of probability for ene of her 
fortune and conneétions. Lady Crowbery falling into a de- 
cline, from the ill ufage of her hufband, is ordered to Lifbon; 
but in her way thither meets with her former lover, returned 
from the Eaft Indies. Their interview is affe&ting, and well 
managed. She introduces Henry to his father, and dies in 
the arms of the two perfons deareft to her.—There are a va 
riety of other charaéters in thee volumes, among which, one 
of the moft prominent is that of Ezekiel Daw, a methodift 
reacher, fimple, benevolent, pious, and fervent, with a ftrong 
dath of ridicule ; not totally unlike our old acquaintance, pare 
fon Adams. We thall give the reader fome traits of his por- 
trait ina feene between him and Alexander Kinloch, Cawd!e’s 
Scotch afhftant, and goody May, a village doctrefs. 


‘ When Ezekiel had refrefhed his gueft with fuch humble viands 
as his ftore contained, and Goody May had again fomented his 
ankle, Henry, having now appeafed two importunate folicitors, pain 
and hunger, began to make thofe gratefui acknowledgments which 
his heart fuggefted, til he was ftopped fhort by both parties at once, 
who filenced him by protefting they would not be thanked for doing 
nothing more than common humanity required of them to do. — 
“ As aa me,” faid Ezekiel, “ I declare unto you in verity, «i a: 


this hath bern nxto mg an occafion of triumph and ovation, and if 
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thou, Henry, had’ft turned out other than a true man and an ho- 
neft, I would hardly have been perfuaded to put faith in the index 
ef the human heart any more; but thou haft verified the 
hand-writing of nature in thy features, and my bowels did not 
yearn towards thee without reafon. Truly, young man, my heart 
rejoiceth i in thy deliverance, and great is my joy that thou art found 
innocent in the fight of thine enemies; therefore will I fing and give 
praife with the beft member that I haves and thou, Goody May, 
although thy pipe is but feeble, fhalt bear thy part in the melody.” 

‘ This faid, the good man uttered a dolorous hum, by way of 
pitch-note, which was echoed by dame May in a thrill o€tave, and 
then, delivering out the firft line of John Hopkins’s 108th pfalm, he 
fet up his note with fo loud and nafal a twang, as made Henry al- 
moft jump from his feat, and with more fervency than melddy, 
chanted forth the aforefaid pfalm, accompanied after a fafhion by 
the dame, till having travelled together through Sichemw and the vale 


of Succoth, they found themfelves ae engaged in the following 
flanza, viz, 

6 Moab my wafh-pot is my Shoe 

O’er Edom I will throw, 

Upon the land of Palefine 

Ln triumph I will co.’ — 
When behold, Alexander Kinloch, without any ceremony, bolted 
into the room, juft in time to hear Ezekiel roar forth his intended 
triumphs over the land of Paleftine, upon which, in a harfh north- 
britifh key, fo totally at difcord with the pfalmody as to bring it to 
a fudden ftop, he inftaatly cried out,—“ What the plague poilefles 
you now, brother doétor, to be triumphing over Palefiine at fuch a 
rate? if you fet ap your how! there, let me tell you, the ‘Turks will 
foon ftop your pipes with a tight cord round your gullet, and a 
fhort dance at the end of your fong. Why, man, I.know the 
ground every inch of it: when [ was furgeon’s mate of the old 
Dreadnought, I was in the thick of the infidels at Scanderoon, and 
Saint John D’Acre, and Alexandria, and where not. Zooks and 
blood! if you was as bold as Prefter John, being a Frank as you 
are, they would fet you on the back of a feurvy ats, and buffet yo 
through the ftreets for their {port. No, no, friend Daw, be a 
vis’d by a brother furgeon, and ftick to Old England while you can; 
here you may fing pfalms, and preach fermons, and fcare old wo- 
men into fits, by prophefying the end of the world out of trees and 
turnip carts, but meddle not with Mahomet, till you are prepared 
for a fhort trip into Paradife, with a bowftring round your throat.” 

¢ Ezekiel Daw, in his early years, had been trained to the art of 
handling the peftle, and pounding-drugs in the rural laboratory of a 
yetty retailer of medical wares; he had there acquired as much 
knowledge in pharmacy and fitr gery, as ferved him to fet up = 
ay 
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May in the humble art of curing broken fhins and bloody nofes, by 
which fhe picked up a pittance amongft her poor neighbours, and 
fometimes entrenched fo far upon doctor Cawdle’s practice, as to 
adminifter a dofe of buckthorn or jalap, for fcouring the bowels of 
the peafantry, after a drunken bout or furfeit at a Chriftmas feaft. 
This was not altogether overlooked by Kinloch, though he held her 
art in too much contempt to make public his complaint of it; ftill 
he took all occafions that fell in his way of giving her a dab of his 
ridicule, as we have already inftanced, and this was not confined to 
her only, but extended to her friend and teacher, Ezekiel, whom 
in his gayer moments (and this now prefent was pre-eminently of 
that fort) he dignified, in the way of irony, with the title of Brother 
Doétor; and indeed that worthy perfon was very generally ftyled by 
his poorer neighbours, particularly thofe of his own flock, not ludi- 
croufly, but reverentially, Doétor Daw. 

* He was a thin fpare man, of a pale and fallow complexion, 
about the age of fifty, upright in his perfon, and ftiff as a hedge- 
ftake, with yellow perpendicular. hair; he was by nature irafcible, 
and of a bilious habit, but, by long temperai ce and religious felf- 
correction, had humbied and fubdued his fpirit fo as to be patient 
under infults; in fhort, he was a creature compounded of moft be- 
nevolent and excellent qual'ties, with a ftrong tin¢ture of enthufiafin 
over all: in the mean while it muft be owned that Ezekiel had no 
objection to a little amicable controverfy ; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that if he had any leaning to one fide more than the other in 
the handling of a queftion, it was to that fide where his own opinion 
took poft. 

‘ It was therefore no fmall proof of his controul over himfelf, that 
though he was thus cut {hort im his pious melody by the North Bri- 
ton, yet he was content to pafs it off with a fimple remark to his 
vifitor, that he was under a miftake in fuppofing he had any defign 
of undertaking a voyage to the Holy Land, (properly fo called) his 
humble endeavours afpiring no higher than to keep himfelf holy in 
the land where he lived; with this intent he had been giving God 
thanks in an hymn for the deliverance of the guiltlefs youth there 
prefent; “ and I truft,” added he, * thou didft not jeer at the mat- 
ter of the hymn itfelf, but fimply at the unworthinefs of the per- 
former.” Then, turning to Kinloch, with acomplacent {mile, he 
faid, ** And thou too, brother Alexander, art entitled to a blefling, 
not only as being the bearer of glad tidings, but the inftrument, as 
I hope, under Providence, of faving the life of our wounded neigh- 
bour.” ; 

'* Yes, truly,” cried Kinloch, with a fignificant nod, “ the 
man may thank Providence for falling into my hands, and 
not thofe of fome others, who fhall be namelefs; but I be- 
lieve, friend Ezekiel, after all, he muft be indebted to my 
fkili for his cure, and to nothing elfe, for if 1 were to leave my 
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fatients to the care of Providence ” & Scoff not at Providence,” 
guoth Ezekiel, interrupting him, “ nor give thyfelf the glory, let 
thy fkill be what it may. I fpeak not in difparagement of thy skill, 
friend Kinloch, but there is one, without whofe helping grace we 
can do nothing praife-worthy : I myfelf,(far be it from me to vaunt 
of my own performances) have done fomething in the medical way, 
yet did I never hand a dofe to the lips of a patient without a previ- 
ous ejaculation to Providence that it might operate for his benefit.” 
—~-* And you had reafon,’”’ rejoined the man of medicine; * for 
when irregulars prefcribe, ’tis the mercy of Providence if their pa- 
tients efcape ; but in the regular practice, fhould a man follow thefe 
vagaries, he would be the ridicule of the faculty: we know the effec 
of our medicines, and apply them confidently and timeoufly ; and 
when the life of the patient is quivering on his lips, muft fall to 
without waiting to fay grace: had you, like me, been in the heat 
of an action at t fea, when all is fmoke and thunder and blood aad 
brains around you, you would find fomething eife to do befides 
preaching and praying and fetting up your pipes to the tune of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins.” 

¢ Vent not thy jefts at pfalmody and prayer,” replied Ezekiel, 
exalting his voice, and rifing from his feat, as was his manner when 
in earneft difcourfe: ** Haft not thou read how Saul was delivered 
from the evil fpirit by the harping of David? Nay, is it not affirm- 
ed, in the hiftory of our own country, that holy monarchs have had 
the power of healing the king’s evil witha touch ?”"—“ Yes,” anfwer- 
ed Kinloch, “ but I no more believe it than [ do that you can fet a 
broken bone by a ftave of Sternhold.”—* Well, welt,” rejoined 
Ezekiel, “ if thou art refolved to be faithlefs againft facred proof, 
thou wilt not deny the efficacy of mufic againft the fting of the ta- 
rantula.”—‘“ Indeed but I will,” cried the other; * and I hold the 
notion in like contempt with ftories of the black art and old wo- 
men’s fables. Why, man, I have fojourn’d in the countries where 
thofe reptiles are found, and I give it you upon my word for fo mere 
a flam, that I had rather fuffer the bite of the creature itfelf than the 
noife and nonfenfe of the pretended cure. In fhort, my good Eze- 
kiel, let us talk a little reafon, and wave all canting for a while: 
¢very man in his own way: you are for king David, I am for Hip- 
pocrates ; you are for glad’ning the heart of man with pfalms and 
canticles, I am for curing his ailments with plaifters and potions : 
there’s work enough for each, and neither of us can do both at 
once.” 

“‘ Pardon me,” interpofed Henry; “ I think a man may do the 
duty of a Chriftian and that of any other art or profeffion under 
heaven : the church does not call upon you above one day in feven.” 
—~'* And if the bell was chiming in one ear,” faid Kinloch, “ and 
a woman in labour crying out in the other, which would you have 
me turn to ?”—*“ Certainly tothe woman,” replied Henry; “ and 
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I doubt not but our good Ezekiel would break off, and run to fave 
a fellow-creature from drowning, tho’ he were in the middle of a 
prayer.’—* Affuredly I would,” cried the preacher; but that 
will not decide the cafe; if no man abfented himfelf from God’s 
worthip but upon fuch geod and fubftantial reafons as thefe which 
have been mention’d, your churchts wou’d be a pretty deal fuller 
than they are: there would then be no call for fuch fupernumetaty 
teachers as myfelf. But whilft there is fuch a parcel of idlers amongft 
our common people, who make every thing a pretence for hanging 
back from their regular duty, it may be well for the community 
that there are fome like myfelf, who will be at the pains of gathers 
ing up the ftragglers, and compelling them fo ¢ome in, though it 
be from the highways and hedges.” 
“ Thou haft faid it in a word,” cried Henry, reaching out his 
hand to the preacher, “ and art a candid foul; he that, hearing this, 


fhail attempt to turn thy humble piety into ridicule, muft have 2_ 
heart of ftone.” 


Upon the whole, it would be unjuft not to allow that this 
novel is enriched with humour, variety, and character, though 
in many parts tedious; and that the {tory of lady Crowbery 
excites intereft: but in point of morals we are obliged to pro- 
nounce it.very blameable. Not to mention an unneceffary 
duel or two, fought by Henry, and fcarcely confiitent with his 
charaCteriflic gentlenefs, many fcenes occur, exceptionable 
from their indelicacy. We know not whether Mr. Cumber- 
Jand means to gratify the tafte of the men, by reprefenting his 
women asmade of fuch melting materials ; but we hope at leaft 
the ladies will view with a proper indignation any attempts to 
degrade the female character, by depriving it of its moft ef- 
fential charm. Mifs Claypole’s character is very difguftings 
that of Sufan is more vicious, becaufe it is meant to be allurs 
ing; and the condué& even of the heroine is far from being 
within the limits of propriety and virgin decoram. We-muft 
add, that there is a great violation of probability in the firft 
adventures of the hero; for no young gentleman, brought up 
with a refpectable clergyman, and beloved by Ais connections, 
could have been fo deititute by the mere accident of his fud- 
den death, as to be under the immediate neceffity of hiring 
himfelf at a ftatute fair—We fhall give our readers, by way 
of further fpecimen, one of the moft detached fcenes, the ac- 
count of an engagement with a French frigate, in which the 
author has contrived to give the dreadful fcene its proper co- 
louring, and yet to reprefent the gallantry of the Englifh heroes 
in fuch a manner as to be very attractive to a young mind. 


‘ An 
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¢ An Adventure on board a Frigate. 


¢ We now return to our hero, who, with fair weather and favours 
ing gales, was far advanced upon his voyage. A few, and but 
flight fenfations of uneafinefs had attended his initiation on fhip~ 
board. Cary’s gay and gallant fpirit cheered him at all moments ; 
the novelty of the fcene, the fucceffion of adventures which occurred 
to him in pafling through the Channel, and the ftriking characters 
of Britifh feamen, for ever in his view, were to a mind like his moft 
interefting contemplations. ‘The cleanlinefs, good order, and dif- 
cipline of Cary’s frigate were exemplary ; and as fhe had cleared the 
Channel, and was upon the fharp look-out for an enemy, expecta- 
tion kept every body alert, and in a ftate of warlike preparation. 

* Tom Weevil was a lively thoughtlefs fellow, and had paffed 
through all the difcipline of being feized up to the fhrouds, and 
every other fpecies of fea-jokes practifed upon frefh-water novices, 
with perfe& good humour. He had made acquaintance with fe- 
veral gentlemen of eafy addrefs, particularly in the foretop, with the 
captain of which, Jack Jones by name, he had eftablifhed a fworn 
friendfhip ; and as Tom was very fond of taking the air on that ele- 
vated ftation where Jack prefided, he was moftly to be found in the 
aforefaid top, where, in leifure hours, he edified his company with 
reading (a gift which he alone pofleffed) the illuftrious hiftory of 
Robinfon Crufoe, to which all ears were open, and univerfal faith 
from all parties fubfcribed without referve. Happy would it be for 
congregations in general were they fo attentive to their preacher 2s 
Tom’s audience were to him: they were alfo able commentators 
upon many parts of the work ; but as they did not always concur in 
the fame explanations and remarks, the progrefs of the hiftory was 
liable to confiderable interruptions and chaims, whulft the interlo- 
cutory parts were filled up with oaths and lies, given and taken very 
hberally in the true fpirit of controverfy. 

‘ Mr. William Williams, the furgeon (or, in the fea phrafe, the 
doétor) had fo ably conduéted the cure of Henry's wound, by add- 
ing nothing to nature’s operations but cleanlinefs and frefh lint, that 
his arm was come to its perfeét ufe, and, it may be prefumed, his 
fpirit was not unwilling to try its ftrength upon the enemies of his 
country, if they came in his way. It was now early morning, and 
that wifhed-for opportunity was in near approach: Henry was on 
deck, enjoying that moft magnificent of all {pectacles, the fun rif- 
ing over the waters, a raylefs globe of fire; his heart expanded at 
the fight, and his thoughts afcended towards the Creator of thofe 
wonders he contemplated. Captain Cary was at preient under eafy 
fail, and the weather fine, when the man at the maft-head defcried 
a fail a-head: inftantly the officer on watch informed the captain, 
who, leaping out of his cot, huddled on his clothes, and in little 
more time than a lion would beftow upon his toilet, prefented him- 
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{elf on the quarter-deck, having ordered all hands up, and fail to be 
made. A very little time difcovered her to be a {quare-rigged ‘vef- 
fel, and as the kept her courfe towards Cary, with the wind in her 
favour, fhe was foon vifible from the deck, where every glafs in 
the thip was directed towards her, and every voice pronounced her 
to be a frigate of equal or fuperior force to their own; and, upon a 
nearer view, from certain marks, which experienced feamen are 
quick in difcerning, fhe was adjudged, without one diffenting voice, 
to be an enemy, and an enemy, it fhould feem, that did not de- 
cline an action. | 
‘ Now began that aweful arrangement in which filence ftill as 
death prevailed, and every thing moved at the word of one man, 
whofe voice, and none other, was heard, and to whofe command 
abfolute obedience followed on the inftant. Henry furveyed the 
whole with filent awe, and reverence for a fervice fo conducted : 
his‘heart glowed with love and pride for his friend, whom fituation 
feemed now to have transformed into a new creature; that coun- 
tenance, which hitherto he had feen only charaétered with the mirth- 
full {mile of raillery and frolic, was now terrible and frowning, as 
he bent his eye upon the enemy, in the fame act of preparation with 
himfelf. He was a perfect hero arming for battle, courage tempered 
with deliberate circum:pection marked every word he faid, which 
were diftin@ly and precifely given out in orders to every officer in 
the fhip; the lieutenants repaired to their quarters, the men affem- 
bled in the tops, and honeft Weevil was honoured with a poft at 
one of the cabbin-guns, in company with eight other brave fellows. 
Cary, having hoifted his colours, addretied himfelf to his men ina fhort 
butanimating {peech, that in language fuited to their habits and appre- 
henfions gave them to underftand, that whilft he had breath in his 
body thofe colours were never to come down; that the advantage of 
the few guns the enemy had over them was to be compenfated by 
fuperior fkill and courage, and he-was refolved that republican fri- 
gate fhould either follow him into a Britifh port or fink alongfide of 
him. . This was followed by three cheers; when, turning to Henry, 
he faid, “* Now, my brave Henry, if you like the fport, we will 
give you a tafte of it; this fellow feems to have fome ftomach for 
fighting, but no great management in bringing it to bear: I fee he 
means to fight us on the ftarboard fide, and has arm’d himfelf ac- 
cordingly ; ‘but I thall baulk his fancy, and take him where he is 
not prepar’d.”” This faid, he gave the word, helm-a-weather, and 
by a rapid manoeuvre well executed, brought his frigate on the other 
fide, pouring in a raking fire as he fheered acrofs him. This man- 
ceuvre produced much confufion and fome lots to the enemy, who 
are in the praétice of arming only on one fide. The pofition Cary 
had taken, and the rapidity ef his fire, had great effeét, as the 
action was clofe. When the enemy had recovered from his fur- 
prile, his behaviour was perfectly gallant ; me by fomething givirg 
way 
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way én board the, Britifh frigate, fhe bécame unmanageable, and 
fell broadfide to upon the Frenchman ; part of the crew being occu- 
pied in repairing this accident, the enemy feized the opportunity 
for boarding, being full of men. Henry now felt his fpirit called 
, Mpon in a manner not to be refifted ; a confufed and {crambling fight 
took place upon the yanp-way, where the French had lodged them- 
Selves in fome numbers, under conduét of a fpirited officer, whom 
Henry immediately fingled out as his man; he flew to the fcene of 
action {word in hand, fhouting to the people as he advanced, and 
at the very firft ftroke brought down the leader of the boarding 
crew, who fell dead into the wafte. Animated by his example, the 
defendants became invincible, and repulfe and flaughter enfued : 
the few that efcaped back to their thip were inftantly followed by 
the victorious party, Henry being one of the firft, if not the very 
firft, that leapt on board the national frigate ; there was no leader 
like him to rally the fugitives; in the firft fury of the onfet the car- 
nage was indifcriminate, till a general cry for quarter recalled that 
mercy which is never long abfent from the hearts of our countrymen, 
and ftopt the hand of death. The colours were hauled down, and 
three cheers from the conquerors gave notice to their gallant captain 
and comrades alongfide of them, that they were in poffeffion of their 
prize. A crowd yathered round Henry, why, like Achilles bathed 
in the blood of Hector, ftood in the midft of them tremendoufly 
beautiful: he had thrown off his coat before he entered into action, 
his hat had been beaten off, and his hair, Medufa like, fell in wild 
difordet on his forehead, his eyes fee:med on fire, the frown yet dwelt 
upon his brow, and the angry {pot of crimfon hue ftill burnt upon 
his cheek. A confufion of voices now arofe, all applauding their 
young volunteer, with many huggings, and fqueezings, and flap- 
pings on the back, garnifhed with oaths of the moft unaccountable 
variety, which, through an excefs of good-will, blafted every limb 
in.the company, and fent our hero himfclf to the devil by a thou- 
fand different conveyances. Amongft ihefe vociferous admirers his 
eye fingled out a figure in the outward row, whom he difcovered ta 
be his friend Tom Weevil, in fpite of a fmall alteration in his coun. 
tenance, occafioned by the removal of one ear and part of a cheek 
out of their place, and dangling upon his fhoulder by the help of 
certain fibres which ftill reftrained them from total feparation. Henry 
flew to h's wounded friend, compreffed the flefhy fragments into 
their place as well as he could, and taking off his neckcloth, bound 
them up, and hurried him away to doctor Williams, whom he found 
in the cockpit ftript to his fhirt, with his fleeves rolled up to his 
fhoulders, and bathed in a mingled ftream of blood and {weat. 
“ When you can turn your hand,” cried Henry, ‘ to a brave lad, 
who wants a little of your art, I fhall be oblig’d to you.” A fore- 
top man, one of Weevil’s audience, was then under Williams's 


hands, who feemed in a moft hopelefs cafe. “ It’s all up with oF 
cue 
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tried the dying failor; * death has ftopt my grog for everlafting ; 
therefore, do you fee, doétor, never break your head about me, 
but turn your band to the lad, fplice his chops, and fend him go- 
ing.” The heroifm of this expiring warrior, the {cene of human 
mifery which the cockpit prefented, and the gory figure of Wil- 
liams himfelf, were too much for the unhardened nerves of Henry 
—-the tears ftarted from his eyes. The dying man was ftill anxious 
for the glory of his country, and demanded to know what had been 
the event of the fight. When Henry had informed him of this, 
life feemed to reinfpire his half-clofed eyes, a gleam of joey fleeted 
over his diftorted vifage; “ Oh! that I cou’d have one peep at the 
prize,” he exclajmed, “ before my day-lights are out.”——* So thoy 
fhalt,”” exclaimed Jack Jones, who was ftanding over him, “ if the 
brave volunteer will condefcend to bear a hand.’’~—“ If I was an 
admiral,” replied our hero, “ I fhou’d be: honour’d by the office;”’ 
and having fo faid, taking up one end of the hammock on which 
the dying man was ftretched, and Jones taking the other, they car- 
ried him up the ladder, and placed him where, with the prize in his 
view, he breathed out his gallant {pirit in the arms of victory,’ 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, on the Ufe of Hair 
Powder, Sc. He. Sve. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


‘THE author of this Letter deprecates the ufe of hair-powder, not 

on the narrow bafis of any party principle, but upon the broad 
ground that it is unlawful, and even finful, to wafte, in mere orna- 
ment, what is neceffary to the fubfiftence of the poor. By his 
calculations, which are founded on the accounts prefented from the 
excife office to the houfe of commons, it appears that the quantity 
of flour, wafted in this ufelefs article in one year, would produce 
not lefs than THIRTY MILLIONs and a HALF of quartern loaves. 
We cannot but agree with our author, that it would only have 
been confiftent with humanity and good policy, if the legiflature 
had, in the prefent alarming time of /carcity, put an entire ftop to 
the manufacture of hair-powder; and we think no reflecting and 
humane perfon, after the perufal of the faéts fet forth in this pam- 
phlet, can perfevere in its ufe. 

* T hope ail who ufe hair-powder have done it inadvertently, and 
that they will now difcontinue fo hurtful a practice, when they may 
expect the bleflings promifed in the 41ft Pfalm, “ Bleffed is he that 
confidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble, 
the Lord will preferve him, and keep him alive, and he fhall be 
bleffed upon the earth; and thou wilt not deliver him into the will 
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of his enemies. The Lotd will ftrengthen him upon the bed of 
languifhing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his ficknefs.” 

* Many people gave up the ufe of fugar, becaufe they thought it 
encouraged flavery; furely all thofe and every good perfon will dif- 
continue the ufe of ‘hair-powder when it fo materially affects the 
poor; perhaps fome will go further, and not lay out their money in 
any fhop or place where the ufe of powder is continued. It is a 
matter of great importance, and requires our moft ferious attention 
to put an immediate and final {top to fo finful a practice, and more 
efpecially in the prefent time of general diftrefs, owing to the high 
price of bread; when we confider that by this ufelefs piece of lux- 
ury, above One Million of money has been thrown away within 
thefe laft twelve months, and the people of this country ecpeives 
of more than Thirty Millions of quartern loaves.’ 

Our author proceeds to fhew, that the ufe of hair-powder is ex- 
tremely pernicious, and particularly to nervous perfons; that the 
time which is loft under the hands of the hair-dreffers might be 
much more meritorioufly employed; that this filly fafhion ongin- 
ated with the ballad-fingers at the fair of St. Germains, m 1614; 
that it fpoils the hair, and occafions it to turn grey and fall off pre- 
maturely ; and that the milliners and wig-makers would both be be- 
nefited by the prohibition, and the ladies might difplay their tafte 
in decorating the head to much greater advantage than they at pie- 
fent can. We agtee with our author, that the ufe of hair-powder 
is a filthy practice, and, upon his authority, prefent our fair read- 
ers with the following curious anecdote : 

¢ I remember of a young lady when fhe was getting out of bed, 
found fomething heavy about her head, on putting up her hand, 
out ran a female rat, who in the night had made a neft of the lady’s 
hair, and brought forth her young. The lady was thrown into a 
violent fever by the fright.’ 


An Addrefs to the Independent Liverymen of London, on the Subjye® of 
their late Petition to Parliament for a Peace. With a few Ob- 
Servations on the Apoftacy of certain Members, and Advice to the 
Citizens of London, refoedting the Conduct they ought to adopt at 
the next General Election. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 1796. 

A feafonable and warm expoftulation with the livery of Londom 
on the important fubje& expreffed in the title, with fome falutary 
advice to them refpecting the conduct they ought to adopt at the 
next general eleftion. The author is a decided enemy to the war, 
and an{wers the hacknied arguments in its favour, with more fhrewd 
fenfe, than refpect for thofe who have precipitated the country 


into it, 


4 Viindi- 
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A Vindication of the Condu& and Principles of the Printer of the 
Newark Herald: an Appeal to the Fuftice of the Peeple of Eng- 
land, on the Refult of two recent and extraordinary Profecutions for 
Libels. With an Appendix.. By Daniel Holt, Printer of the 
Newark Herald. 8vo. 25.6d. Symonds. 1794. 


Mr. Holt’s cafe is one of thofe which may, not improbably, un- 
dergo the revifion of pofterity. The alarm of the public is at pre- 
fent againft him. The materials of this bulky pamphlet are ufeful 
additions to the hiftory of the times: and, allowing for an intempe- 
rance of expreflion, pardonable in one who fuffers fo much for fo 
little, the reader will find fome of the moft able writers for the can- 
ftitution ranged on the fide of thofe who have been zealous in the 
caufe of parliamentary reformation. Mr. Holt’s crime was having 
fold the Addrefs to the Addreflers, and an Addrefs to the Inhabitants 
of Newark ona Parliamentary Reform: his punifhment, four years’ 
unprifoament, and rool. fine. 


A Moral and Political Le&ure, delivered at Briftol. By S. T. Cole- 
ridge, of Fefus College, Cambridge. 8Svo. 6d. Routh, Briftol. 
1795 
This little compofition is the production of a young man who 

pofleffes a poetical imagination. It 1s f{pirited, and often brilliant; 

aud ihe fentiments manly and generous. Though, with one or two 
exceptions, we admire the ftyle of this little work, we think it rather 
defective in point of precifion ; and, inftead of faying we have fhown 
the neceflity of forming fome fixed and determinate principles of 
action, he thou!ld have faid, we have reprefented certain chara¢ters. 

We alfo think our young political le€turer leaves his auditors ab- 

ruptly, and that he has not ftated. in a form fufficiently fcientific and 

determinate, thofe principles to which, as he expreffes it, he now pro- 
ceeds as the molt importazt point. We confefs we were looking for 
fomething further, and little thought that we were actually come to the 

Finis. One or two more lectures might give a fulnefs to the whole, 

and be very ufeful. ‘There is, however, much more than fixpenny- 

worth of good fenie in this Leéture ; and the poem, before unpublifh- 
ed, entitled The Exiled Patriots, written by his friend, has very 
great poetical merit, 


2 a> Art's <c. 


The Rage: a Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Coveni-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 
1795. . . 
The rage of gambling, the rage of female jockeythip, the rage of 

intrigue, the mufical rage, and other follies and vices practifed in 

the weft and the eaft of this great metropolis, are the profeft objeéts 
of the fatire of this comedy; but from the coarfenefs of the charac- 

ters and the language, we fhould be forry to think they were imi- 

ated from any bur the acknowledged refufe of all ranks and pro- 

fefhons 
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feffions.—-Now and then we meet with what may be called a prestp 
good Ait; but, upon the whole, we cannot help fearing that if dra- 
matic entertainments like this, and many others of the fame ftamp, 
fhould become the rage at our theatres, the Mufes would in a rage 
forfake thofe haunts where they have’fo often entertained us with the 
elegance, wit, and humour of their earlier difciples, Lady. Sarah 
Savage is one of the moft prominent characters: fhe is thus intros 


duced : 


* Enter Lady Sarah Savage dreffed in a great coat, with a number of 
capes; a plain round beaver hat; a fur tippet and fafh. Boot /hoes, 

a. whip inher hand, and a riding habit, under great coat; two 

srooms enter with her. 

* Lady Sarah. John, exercife the pointers, and the hounds—I 
fhall fhoot to-morrow, and hunt the next day. 

* Groom. Any thing elfe, madam ? 

© Lady Sarah. No—nothing—Oh yes: call at the taylor’s and 
eaguire for my fencing jacket—tell him I broke two foils in my laft 
rencontre, and afk him if any body ought to make affaults in a gown 
and petticoat?—Ah! my little dears—here (Seeing Mrs. Darnley 
and Clara, fre makes them pull off her great coat, which the groom 
takes) Well! and how do ye do? Oh William !—tell the recruiting 
ferjeant I muft learn the new military manoeuvres, and bid him 
bring the largeft fufil in the regiment—there—go along — 

[Grooms exeunt. 

* Mrs. Darnley. I hope you have recover’d your fright, ma’am. 

* Lady Sarai. Recover’d —heh!—why, where’s my deliverer? 
—aimy dear charming Mr. Darnley ? 

* Mrs. Daraley, Madam! 

© Lady Sarah. He is certainly the moft divine engaging creature 
—I mean to take him home with me, and the Phaeton is waiting— 
fo call chim, child—(to Clara.) call him direétly. 

§ Clara. Call:—whom, madam? 

¢ Lady Savah. Why, Mr. Darnley, to be fure; what does the 
girl ftare at ?—did fhe never fec a perfon of quality before. 

* Clare. Never—its the firft time, ma’am; and if this is the 
fpecimen, I hope it will be the laft:—T’ll call Mr. Darnley. [ Exit. 

* Lady Sarah. I with I was like you, my dear—I with I was 
matried—its fo comfortable—fo convenient—heigho !—I fhall be 
fo glad when old Sir Paul is my ftalking horfe—my hufband I mean 
——than’t you, Mis. 

‘ Mrs. Daraley. Excufe me, madam: when I reflect, that Sir 
Payl is Mr. Darnley’s uncle, and by your union he is deprived ot 
ali his future fortune, you cannot blame me, if ' 

* Lady Sarak. Deprive my dear Darnley of his fortune !—fo it - 
does—well !—that’s vaftly droll!—but then it makes mine, which 


is the fame thing you know—See !—here’s my bear of a brother! 
you've 
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—you’ve no idea what low, vulgar company he keeps ?—nothing 
but buffoons, Bow-ftreet officers and boxers !—and only conceive, 
y dear, me and my friends mixing in fuch horrid fociety. 
Mrs. Daruley. Surely Mr. Savage cannot with 

* Lady Sarah. He does, ma'am: and only conceive I fay my 
intimate acquaintance — people of the firft confequence—fuch as 
fignor Cy ghet, the hufdand of the fine Soprano—Monfieur Puppi- 
tini, the inventor of the dear Fantoccini, and count Spavin, the 
greateft of horfe doétors—only imagine fuch pick’d company as 
this, mixing with my brother’s low-liv’d wretched crew. 

* Mrs. Darnley. Indeed, ma’am, people of rank ought to fet a 


better example. 
* Enter the Honourable Mr. Savaze. 


* Savage. So Savage —fifter I mean—lI loft ten pounds by your 
filly accident—The moment I faw the horfes off, I faid to my 
friends around me, ten pounds to five, the driver gets a tumble — 
“ done !”—* it’s a bett,” fays I—away flew the racers,—fnap went 
the reins—five to four in my favour !—when plague on’t : the {quire 
rode acrofs, ftopt the carriage—you fav’d your neck, and I —loft 


my wager.’ 
The Town before You, a Comedy, at afed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden. By Mrs. Cowley. Svo. 2s. Longman. 1796. 


Mrs. Cowley, in her Preface to the comedy before us, feems her- 
felf fo fenfible of its defects, that fhe has left us little to do but to 
acquiefce in the candid judgment pronounced in the following pa- 
ragraph, of the generality of thofe pieces which, we were going to 
fay, engage the attention of the public, but we mean, pais before 


Mrs. Cowley lays the blame upon the tafte of the public, 
The fact, 


their eyes. 
and the public will probably retort upon the authors. 


however, is deplorable. 

¢ What mother can now lead her daughters fa the great national 
{chool, the Theatre, in the confidence of their receiving either po- 
lith or improvement? Should the lucklefs bard ftumble on a reflec- 
tion, or a fentiment, the audience yawn, and wait for the next 
tumble from a chair, or a tripping up of the heels, to put them into 
attention. Surely I fhalt be forgiven for fatirizing myfelf; I have 
made fuch things, and I bluth to have made them.’ 


PROPHECIES or R. BROTHERS, &c. 


A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times. Book the Firfe. 
Wrote under the Diredtiot of the Lord God, and publified by” his 
Sacred Command ; it being the firft Sign of Warning for the Bene- 
fit of all Nations. Containing, swith other great and remarkable 
Things, not revealed to any other Perfon on Earth, the Reftoration 
of the Hebrews to Ferufalem, by the Year of 1798: under their 
Revealed Prince and Prophet. Printed in the Year of Chrift, 1794. 
C. R.N. Arr. (XIII.) April, 1795. li A Re- 
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A Revealed Knorwledze of the Prophecies and Times. Particular] 
of the : prefent Time, the prefent i} ‘ar : and the Prophecy NOW ful- 


tilling The Year of the World 5913. Book the Second. Contain- 


ing cuith other great and remarkable Things, not reveal ed to any 
ther Perfsn' on Eerth, the fudden and perpetual Fall of the Tzrk- 
it, German, and Ruffian p Wrote under the Direétion 
of the Lord God, and publifhed by his Sacred Command ; it being a 
fecond Sign of ther etyagt' the Benefit of all Nations. By the Man 
tha it wilt he revealed to the Hebrews as their Prince and Prophet. 


© 


Printed in ae lear of Chriféy 1794+ 


= 


In the various departments of our literary occupations, though 


4 


we have often been fenfible of the « difficulty of the tafk, compared 
with our bounded abilities, neverthelefs knowing that patience and 
4 little Aumaz learning wouid help us pretty well throu gh, we have 


proveeded in our labours with tolerable alacrity: but what are we 
to do in the pre efent cafe? we feel ourtelves totally incompetent to 
fit in jnd rment on a prophet /—~rew of our readers, we prefume, 
are totally ignorant of the pretenfions of Richard Brothers, the ze- 
wh av of God Almi 510» the man who is to be reve on to the Jews 

ns afecond Meffiahto attend them to their own country,and who is 
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tue in an inftant on hearing this anfwer. I trembled for my life, and 
feemed to be another man; for I was afraid of being deftroyed with 
the city. It was three days after this before the Lord God would 
be reconciled to hear my prayers, and {peak to me with his former 
kindnefs. 

‘ In ten days after the three I was in a vifion, and being carried 
up to heaven, the Lord God {poke to me from the middle of a large 
white cloud, and faid in a ftrong clear voice—ALL, ALL. I par- 
don London and ail the people in it, for your fake: there is no 
other man on earth that could ftand before me to afk for fo great a 
thing.’ 

But though thefe judgments are fufpended, they are certainly to 
take place after next June, with many other dreadful cataftrophes, 
partly deduced from the Revelations, and partly from particular 
communications to the faid prophet.—That a poor madman fhould 
be under fuch an unhappy delufion as to believe himfelf infpired, is 
not unprecedented; but that fuch a man, in fo enlightened a city as 
London, fhould fill fora moment the public ear, and employ the 
public tongue, is a humiliating confideration for thofe who with to 
feel proud of their country, or of human nature. Whether this 
man be merely an enthufiait, or partly an impottor, (a mixture not 
uncommon), we prefume not to fay: the matter is: before a higher 
tribunal than ours; but one reafon of his attracting fo much notice 
may perhaps be gathered from the next article. 


Teftimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Richard Br ther sy 
and of his Mifion to recall the Fews. By Nathaniel Brafey 
Halhed, M.P. 8vo. 1s.- Symondse 1795. 
1m pamphlet prefents a phenomenon in literature, fimilar to the 

treatife of Simon Browne, who wrote a book full of ingenuity and 

argument, in which he afferted that he had no foul. Mr. H: alhed, 

a man of learning and parts, comes forward in the face of all 

the world to give his teftimony in favour of the rhapfodies of Bro- 

thers; and this he does with great clearnefs of ftyle, acutenefs, and 
many fenfible obfervations, mingled with fuch a vein of farcafm 
and humour, that it has been, with many, a problem, whether the 
whole was not a neat piece of irony, meant partly to convey his 
political fentiments, and partly to throw contempt upon prophecy. 

And certainly, if the corroborating evidence, which Mr. Halhed has 

thought proper to fupply, were not of the moft overbearing kind, 

there are many pafiages which might be interpreted into a fheer, 
efpecially as connected with a ftyle and manner which does not re- 
femble the language of enthufiafm. The pamphlet is gravely pre- 
faced by anew kind of Jmprimatur, a command from God, delivered 
by the prophet of Paddington to Mt. Halhed, to print his work, 
and fend copies to the king and queen and all the members of par- 
liament.—Yet if any one, from fucha beginning, fhould have con- 

lia cluded 
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cluded the whole tract to be nonfenfe, he would have been mif- 
taken ; for the firft pages contain ftri€tures on the war, as pointed 
and fenfible as any thirg that has been written on the fubje. 


* If politics and good faith do not always go hand in hand, I am 
heartily forry for the country where they are feparated. But that 
conduét which, in my private fituation, I hold to be effentially 
wrong, I fhall not henceforth, in my public capacity, fupport as 
conditionally right; for that we fhould at all times, and’ under all 
circumftances, profefs a readinefs to treat with all our enemies whom- 
Soever, I deen to be an indifpenfable obligation of the religion to 
which we have all fworn obedience at our baptifm. Whatever opi- 
nions men might have formed of the juftice or neceflity of this war 
at its commencement, the ground has been fo- completely fhifted 
fince that period, as to authorife different fentiments of the propri- 
ety of its farther continuance, and to require new modes of conduct 
for its termination. The fituation and circumftances of all the great 
powers of Europe are entirely changed from what they were only two 
years ago; and if this be the cafe already, it behoves us ferioufly to 
confider, not merely the effeét of this change at the prefent mo- 
ment, but what progrefs it may be likely to make, up to any future 
given period: and at what time, or by what means, we may flatter 
ourfelves with a more favourable opportunity for concluding hofti- 
tities. If we reafon from paft experience, the advantages in ftore 
for us are not very inviting ; and it is incumbent on minifterial logic 
to demonttsate how the uniform, fuccefles of the French republic 
fhould augment our expe¢tations.of its fpeedy overthrow. But, in 
the courfe of the prefent conteft, France has not only beaten our 
allies, fhe feems alfo to have made converts of them to her caufe. 
for [ believe there is not aman well informed of what is pafling on 
the continent, who will not readily agree that the French are lefs 
obnoxious to the fubjedts of every one of the belligerent powers 
than their own haughty purfe- proud confederates the Englifh. ‘The 
confequences of this general difefieem under which we labour, I leave 
to be computed by fuperior adepts in political arithmetic : to my 
vaderftanding, their grofs amount is difafter, fubjugation, and ruin. 

‘ Tt is not a little extraordinary to obferve the very fame grounds 
of argument prefied into the fervice of two oppofite parties, to fup- 
port two contrary conclufions.—Adminiftration contends,. from the 
very victaries of the French, that they are too extravagant to laft : 
oppofition maintains, from the reiterated defeats of the allies, that 
they'are too nich reduced to recover. Here then we come directly 
to the point at iflue. Does the prefent political ftate of Europe au- 
thorife our perfeverance in hoftilities, or warrant the neceffity of im- 
mediate pacification ?? 

The author proceeds to fay, that in times of agitation and. dif- 
after tie mais of people are exceedingly defirous of a peep into fu- 
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turity, that the prefent moment teems with prophecies beyond any 
Sonuiee period ; and then he introduces Richard Prothers. In him he 
profefles:to believe, Jecanfe he is an illiterate man, and incapzble of 
applying the rules which are fuggefted by his own interpretations. 
But I, ‘ays he, will take his clue, and explain by it all the prophe- 
cies from beginning to end. Mr. Halhed tells us fairly that he has 
hitherto been rather negligent of our own facred writings, but that 
he has been in the habit of beftowing unwearicd attention on thofe 
of the old Hindus. To work therefore ‘he goes, and explains the 
four beafts of Daniel, the fpiritual Babylon, and, abeve all, the eagle 
of his favourite Efdras. Many of the'e interpretations are abfolutely 
ludicrous, as the three ribs of the emprefs of Ruflia, in/atiable luf, 
infatiable ambition, and infatiable cruelty; and the remarks are in a 
{prightly and almoft a playful ftyle, totally different from the text of 
Brothers. His canons of criticifm for the prophetic writings, his 
explanation of Brothers’ relation to God Almighty, and his obferva- 
tions on Satan entering. London, are fuch as, of themfelves confider- 
ed, would create a doubt of his being ferious; yet ferious after all 


he mutt be. 

_ © Again, Mr. Brothers faw Satan entefing London ¢x a human 
rape. Why what fhape fhould hebe in? Perhaps, indeed, if he 
had reprefented him with faucer eyes, cloven hoofs, and a tail a 
fathom and a half long, all the old women of both fexes-in this 
great city would have been: mightily ternpted to believe him. But 
after all, what other fhape can we more confiftently fuppofe him 
to have worn in his triumphal entry into a city inhabited by men? 
I am.only forry, that, defcribed as he is in robes of white and fcar- 
jet, fhe muft have heen hardly diftinguifhable at firft fight from any 
of the peers of Great Britain, whom I have feen in the fame drefs 
come into and go out of Weftminfter Hali at the diabolical im- 


peachment.’ 

One of the moft ftriking paflages is in proof of the affertion of 
Brothers, that the city of London is the place where /ouls of men are 
fold. 

‘ It is here, in England, it is in this land of liberty, where every 
man das a /oul which he can keep or fell, as he pleafes, that this ar- 
ticle can alone be called a merchandize ; and parliament is the grand 
emparium for the commodity. 

‘ Muft I {peak out? mutt I produce an inftance ? Well, then, 
I have an inftance: I myfelf.am that inflance, and the Speaker is 
a living witnefs to the truth of my affertion. There has he fat in 
his chair, day after day, for thrce years together, beholding me 
grouched behind the Treafury Bench, with my foul in my hand, 
Jike a country girl in the market with ber butter and eggs betore 
her, anxioufiy waiting for the lucky moment when the Tellers would 


come and rid me ot my burthev, that I might run home and hide 
Li 3 mytelf, 
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myfelf. And while I did fell my foul, it was all in the true fpirit 
of commercial credit that fo peculiarly diftinguifhes this country: I 
fold it purely upon truft: I never have received one fhilling; and 
i 5? é 
now I am taught by experience to apprehend that the purchafer will 
never pay me one farthing for it. But though I fold my foul, I 
could never fell my tongue. While the one loitered an abandoned 
proftitute in the market, the other remained fullenly immoveable at 
home. ‘The emancipation of the former weals have opencd the 
prifon doors of the latter—-could I have caught the Speaker's eye. 
But it is of no confequence now rel dheraua in it saeeacaal 
both my foul and ton gue are srom henceforth at liberty.’ 
é 


The only probs ble folution of the enigma of his book Mr. Hal- 
hed has himfelf fu ipplied us with, when he tells us that he prepared 
himfelf for commenting upon the revelations by intenfe ftudy to dif- 
cover * the meaning couched under the Hindu triad of energies or 
powers, called Brahma, Vifhnu, and Shiva, which he affirms to be 
perfonifications of matter, {fpace, and time.’—Alas, alas, for poor 
_ nie nature ! 


Anecdotes of Richard Brothers, in the mre 1791 and 1792, with 
Some Thouzhis upon Crea tility, ¢ occafioned by the Ti a ny of N. B. 
Hal). d, E/7. of the Aut) kentt of his Proph: ecies By Fofepk 


dofer, Ai uthor ov Turkifh Tales, “Timothy Twice, ce, Fc. Sv. 
1s. Owen. 795. 

The author Py this pamphlet confiders Richard Brothers as a real 
enthufiaft, and corrob rates his opinion by a 
he was a witne(s, from attending, as 
. board of the parifhes of St. Marea 
the year 1791. Application was then m ide y the perfon with 
whom Mr. Brothers had lodved for three years, 3 ep efenting that he 
was inher debt fora confi fiderable fun n, and, fas n fome fcruples con- 


cerning the oath required would not apply to the agents for his half 


tranfaction to which 
a governor, the workhoufe 
ret and St. John’s, Weflmintter, in 


pay as a lieutenant, of which he had two years due; that fhe could 
not fupport him any lon ger, and defired to know what was to be 
7 


‘ 


done with him. The board on this fent for hin mM, and we thall give 
our readers an account of his behaviour, as it feems to put the une 


he ppy man’s in vanity beyond a doubt. 


¢ The perfon who lodged at Mrs. Green’s having, in the courfe 
of the week, been brow: cht into the houfe, was requefted to attend 
the Board, in order to undergo the cuftomary examination. I mutt 
confeis his appearance pre} iudiced me greatly in his favour. He 
feemed about thirty years of age, tall and well formed, and in his 
addrefs and manner much mildnefs and gentility. 

‘ He came into the room with his hat on, and faid, that he hoped 
we would excufe him from taking it off, as he confidered that kind 
of refpect fcarcely due to any mortal, and that it ought only to be 
~ to the Almighty ty. 


= ‘ Whea. 
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* When the neceflary queftions refpecting his fettlement were put 
to him, either the matter or the manner feemed to give him offence; 
however, upon being defired to take a chair, his ferenity returned ; 
he took off his hat, and faid, he knew when he was treated with 
that refpeé his charaéter demanded. He was then atked the fol- 
lowing queftions, to which he returned the anfwers annexed to 
them. 

‘ Q. Pray, fir, do you know the reafon of your being brought 
to this houfe? 

‘ A. Indeed I do not! All that I know of the matter is, that I 
was brought ina veryrough manner; but as external objects affect 
me but little, I acquiefce. 

‘ Q. I think, fir, you are in his majefty’s fervice ? 

‘ A. You are miftaken. I refigned two years fince. Tam in 
the fervice of a prince, the greateft and moft potent—a prince, in 
whofe fervice my wages will be certain; but his kingdom is not oi 
this world. 

Q. What, fir, was vour reafon for refigning your cemmiflion ? 

‘ A. Difeult! I conceived the military life to be totally repug- 
nant to the dut ties of Chriftianity; and that 1 could not con/tiex- 
/ 


> 


tioufly receive the wages of } lunder, bloodfhed, and murder 4 
‘ Q. How did you imagine you could live without your pay, 


hat pay, which, from your character and appearance, we fhould 


a 
oa. 


rr 


n¢ 
fuppofe, was earned with honour to yourfelf, and advantage to your 
country ? 

a Th erefore I reje& it! I obferved before, it was it npoffible 
for a military man to take his pay with a fafe confcience! As to my 
future fae rt, I truftthe mafter whom I ferve will not fuffer me 
to want. I fhall, in a few days, receive a fum more than fufficient 
to pay bas poor woman’s debt ten times over. 

© Q. Pr: iy, fir, have you ever been a houfe-keeper? 

‘7 I cannot t abfolutely fay I seh not: I on ce agreed for 2 
houfe, and was two months in pofieion ; but as a very melancholy 
idea comes acrofs my mind when I ti nk of that period, I hope you 
will not prefs me further upon the fubject. 

‘ Q. Certainly we thail not. We ot fir, that you was 
born rs America ? 

‘ A, Lwas, inthe town of Placentia in Newfoundland : I have 
aa a friend or relation in this part of the worlc. 

‘ Q. Where did you lodge before you came to Weftminfter ? 

‘ 4. In Bridewell Precine. 

‘ Q. You wiil excufe us, fir, we mean it not as an impertinent, 
but a neceffary queftion: what rent did you pay weekly? 

A. LT aim above that falfe pride wh ich fhrinks from enquiry; I 
will anfwer any queftion you pleafe to put to me: I have always 
endeavoured to live within the bounds ef my income, narrow as 
they were; but yon may fuppofe, that, out of nominally three fhil- 
Tig lings, 
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lings, but really two and ten-pence per day, I could not afford very 
fuperb lodgings: in faét, I paid half a crown a week for my room. 

* Weare, fir, obliged to you for your communication, and {pall 
not trouble you further at pr efent. 

* As this gentleman was reported to be infane, it {truck me at the 
time, that it feemed a very methodical kind of madnefs; and, in- 
ceed, it had the fame effeét upon the gentlemen at the Board. I 
niuft obferve that, by the favour of the officers, he was fuffered to 
have a {mall room to himfelf, which he furnifhed with his fea cot, 
portmanteau, earthen ware, &c. and what gave me great pleafuro, 
he arranged his domeftic matters wich a neatnefs and propreté, which 
it would have been well if the poor around him had imitated. 

‘ As I faw him frequently at that time, it was impofflible that 
marks of derangement fhould efcape my notice; for, notwithftand- 
ing 2 promptnefs of reply, and an apparent fhrewdnefs and fagacity, 
there ‘was a fring, which, if touched upon, produced difcord of 
mind: this was no other than fubjects of religion and controverfy, 
upon which his ideas wandered into all the vagaries of wildnefs and 
enthufiafm. 

¢ Thefe obfervations were corroborated by a fubfequent examin- 

ation of his landlady, Mrs. Green, who faid, that during the laft 
eight months, that Mr. Brothers had lodged in her houfe, he had 
been guilty of many extravagancies in his behaviour; fuch as burn- 
ing many valuable books, breaking his fword, &c. 
_ € That he ufed frequently to inform her, that a lady was coming 
to vifit him, and defired her to have her tea equipage in readinefs ; 
he has then dreffed himfelf, and after that carried up water and 
{coured the garret. 

¢ As this operation had deranged his cloaths, he has drefted again, 
and watched with the cafement open till it was dark. W hen atked 
by his landlady if he expected that the lady would fly in at the win- 
dow ? he anfwered, that thefe were myfteries above her compre- 
henfion. Soon after this he was employed fome time in writing, 
and made up a packet of letters; he then went out, to the furprife 
of Mrs, Green, as he had not been jn the firget for many months 
before. 

* lt appeared that he threw the letters into a coach, in which there 
was a lady of fafhion. Her brother, a colonel in the Guards, called 
in Dartmouth-{treet, to enquire after the ‘author, who was abfent 
eight days; and w ben he returned, was fo fcratche d, bruifed, and 
emaciated, as greatly to exite the compaflion of his landls ady.’ 


On application being made to the lords of the admiralty, they 
very humanely difpenf fed with the ufual affidavit, notwithftanding 
which it was a confiderable time before he would make ufe of thefe 
wages of iniquity. When a man allows himfelf to be poor, who 
has noney which he might command if he would, ¢ the deuce is in 
it if if he feigns.’ After he left the w orkhoufe he fancied he hadit in 
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his power to reftore the blind to fight, and it is not to be wondered 
at that they crowded round him, as ¢ at the fame time that he touch- 
ed their eyes with his fingers, he always touched their palms with a 
{mali gratuity.” The author thinks, with reafon, that the reveries 
of this poor man are little calculated to be dangerous, except he is 
made ufe of asa tool by defigning people. The reft of the pam- 
phlet is given to the recital of the humiliating inftances of fanaticiim 
in different ages, 


A Feftimony of the Spirit of Truth, concerning Richard Brothers, tie 
Man appointed of God to govern the Hebrews, the Elijah promifed 
by the Lord, in thefe laff Dass, to come and reftore all Things; 
dignified with the title of His King, who will be exalted to the 

| Throne of David, in Mount Zion, in Ferufalem. In an Addrefe 
to the People of Ifrael, Fc. ta the Gentiles called Chriftians, and 
all other Gentiles. With fome Account of the Manner of the Lord's 
gracious Dealing with his Servant William Bryan, one of the Bro- 
thers of the Avignon Society, and by Revelation from God declared 
to be a Few of the Tribe of Fudah. 8vo. Od. Wright. 1795. 


William Bryan, who now comes forward to give his teftimony 
to his worthy coadjutor Richard Brothers, is a man the whole courfe 
of whofe tife, if we will believe him, has been marked with very ex- 
traordinary events. When he was only four years old he was fa- 
voured with fuch communications, * that he felt his whole body 
thrill with the enjoyment of God.’ He feems to have been not 
quite fo good afterwards ; but this, it feems, was owing to his having 
been confirmed by the bifhop, who unluckily communicated to 
him an evil fpirit inftead of a good one. This, and we cannot be 
furprifed at it, difgufted him with the church of England; and, after 
trying feveral fects, he joined the Quakers, though he has noticed 
(which by the way is telling tales out of {choo!l) that he was fcan- 
dalifed at feeing mauy of the friends afeep at their filent meetings. 
O fie! we could not have thought it. Among the Quakers he feems 
to have made himfelf very troublefome by the frequent exerci/es of the 
Jpirit which came upon him, and he was, he does not tell us why, 
expelled the fociety. In the year 1788 he had a miffion from the 
Lord to go to Avignon, where there was a fociety favoured with 
divine communications. He underftood no French, and had no 
money, and he left a wife juft brought to bed, and very ill; but as 
we guels from his account that he likewife left his debts behind him, 
we fufpect that there might be more reafons than one for obeying 
the divine command. He was directed to bo:row five guineas, and 
with this fum fet out with one John Wright, an ilumind likewife, 
for the fouth of France. Their money fel! fhort by the way, on 
which he had a vifion of a room with its furniture, &c. and between 
the crevices of the floor feven bright fhining louis d’ors. Into juft 
fech 3 room, which he had never feen before, he was ufhered; and 

the 
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the owner, on being told his prophetic dream, immediately faid it 
was his office to interpret, and gave him the money. Arriving at 
Avignon, this Pylades and Oreftes were told they had been long 
exyected, and were fupplied with every thing they wanted; they 
ftayed in the fociety feven months, and there determined the fate of 
every {tate in Europe. Unfortunately, on his return, Mr. Bryan 
fays ‘he could get no work in his bufinefs, which was that of an 
engraver, as his neighbours pretended he had had a fit of infanity, 
and mi ght have another. For our parts, we fhould fuppofe it to be 
a complicated ca/e. 


further Teftimonies of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Mr. Rich- 
ard Brothers, afrologically accounted for, by a fcientific Fudgment 
en the malignant Quartile A/pedt of the malific Planet Mars te the 
Moon, on Fanuary 30, 1795. Towhich is prefixed, a Note, con- 
cerning the late Publication of Nat. Br. Halhed, Efg. M. P. 8v, 
éd. ‘Pugh. 1795. 
An attempt at W it, not much more fuccefsful than Brothers’s at- 

fempt at prophecy. 


Look 3b: Sore you Leap, or, the Fate of the Fews. A Warning to the 
Peop le of other N. ations 3 in the Ca fe of Richard Brot/, Hers, the Pres 
phet. By One who read th and revereth the Scriptures. 8vo. 6d. 
Symonds. 1795. 

The pretended object of this flimfy pamphlet is a defence of the 
prophecies of Brothers ; ; but the real defi en is to have a fly laugh at 
the doétrines of revelation, or what are received as fuch. The 


reader may judge by the following paragraph. 


¢ Then who can come forward and Mies Richard Brothers 
being defcended from David, king of Hirael? who can demonttrate 
that he is not defcended from J fofeph, the brother of Chrift? and if 
he is defcended from our — Saviour Jefus Chrift’s brother Jo- 


{ ph, does not a belief in the holy and undivided Trinity, equally 
necefiary to the obtain ng of any public employment, oblige you to 
acknowledge him for God Alig shity’s own nephew? I afk you 


this queftion ferioufly, does not the Trinity exprefsly tell you that 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoft, are one 
and the fame God? ‘Three perfons but one God!!! If fo, God's 
own brother’s defcendant muft, however far removed, moft cer- 
tainly be, God Almighty’s own nephew. Nothing can be clearer 
—no Chiriftian can doubt a moment on the fubjea’ 


Sound Argument diated by Common Senfe ; ia 4 Infwwer to Nathaniel 


Brafey Hathed’s Teftimeny of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 

Richard Brothers, and h’s pretended Mifficn to recal the Fews. 

By George rorne, D.D, 8vo. 15. Boofey. 1795. 

* Are you not afhamed,’ faid a fober reprover toa company of choice 
fpirits, 
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{pirits, ‘to talk fo much nonfenfe in your cups?’ ¢ And are not you afham- 
ed,’ retorted one of them, ‘to pretend to talk reafon to a drunken 
man?’ Much the fame anfwer might meffrs. Brothers and Halhed 
make to the rev, Dr. Horne, who has taken up the matter with a 
ferioufnefs Lams warmth we cannot help thinking fomewhat beyond 
the occafion. He gravely endeavours to prove by found and ortho- 
dox argument, rad Brothers is not the nephew of Chrift; that there 
is lefs refemblance between Brothers and Mofes than between Chrift 
and Mofes; that the book of Efdras is not canonical, and that ‘the 
faid Brothers, in his licentious and unwarrantable interpretations, 
has violently twifted the little horn, and mifcalled feveral of the 
beafts, We are not fure that fomething of a profeflional fpirit does 
not mix with his indignation, efpecially as he concludes with de- 
nouncing the penalty of the law of ten pounds for the firft offence, 
and a year’s imprifonment, againft perfons pretending to prophecies. 


The Age of Credulity: a Letter to Nathaniel Braffey Halked, E/fq. 
M. P. im 2 An's ver to his Tefimony in Favour of Ricnard Brailers. 
With an Appendix, in Vindication of the Scripture Prophecies. By 
the Author of ¢ The Age of Inf Ielity, and other Traé&s. Te 
1s. Button. 1795. 

Another grave anfwer to the enthufiaftic rhapfodies of the mo 

Tirefias, addrefled to his advocate Mr. Halhed. It begins with 
a-true and melancholy remark, that the prefent age fecms likely to 
prove as credulous as it is unbelieving, and to bear the impreffion of 
tov0 charaers apparently inconfifent, credulity and unbel “his 
traé is written with temper, and a knowle dge of the fabs oO and 
we acree with the author in referring the /oder réader, who w ifhes to be 
ac ~quainted with the moft judicious interpretations of thofe dificult 
parts of {cripture, to Dr. Newton on the Prophecies. 


‘Se aS aa ie i) a «oe 
The Aze of Pi opiecy ! or, further Teftimony of the Mifiion of Richard 


Brothers. By a Convert. §Svo. 1s. Parfons. 179%. 

Amidft all the prophecies of Brothers, though there are many re- 
Serepecs to thedding of blood, we do not find any that fhew he was 

aware how much ink would be fhed on the cccanen of his mifion. 
‘ “he anthor of this pamphlet, remembering Shaftefoury’s rule, that 
ridicule is the te {t of truth, annie it to the ptef * it fubjeé, through 
the medium of a fuppofed di: looue between an old ledv, a believer 
in Brothers, an elderly gentleman of plain fenfe, and himfelf. With 
regard. to the ftate of this nation, the author feems, however, to 
think that ¢ we want no ghoft come from the grave’ to teitif 
be very alarming : for he fays, 


++ to 


7 a 


¢ Ithink myfelf, that the affairs of Europe are haftening with ra- 
pid ftrides to a momentous crifis, particularly in England, where we 
alretdy float on bubbles which muft {oon burft; nor will I rob Mr. 
Pitt of the merit he may juftly claim in ha ftening the approaching 
perio’, The endeavours of thofe mén on’ whom Mr. Pitt end his 
houle 
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, -houfe of reprefentatives (I will not fay, the people’s) fo abundantly 
Javith the appellation of Jacobins that it is rung as the toc/m of ter- 
xer all over the kingdom, are not to be put in the fcale of .com- 
petition with the exertions of Mr. Pitt, in accelerating the fubver- 


fion of the conftitution of England.’ 


Prophetical Pajfages, concerning the prefent Times, in which the Per- 
Jon, Chara&er, Mifion, Se. Fc. of Richard Brothers, is clearly 
pointed at es the Elijah of the prefent Day, the bright Star to 
guide the Hebrews, Sc. feledted from the Writings of Facob 
Behmen, C. Poniatonia, Kotterus, Salizarus, B. Keach, Sc. alfa, 
the remarkable Prophecy of Humphrey Tindal, Vicar of Wellington. 
To which is added (by Permiffion) fome Letters which have beeg 
Sent to Mr. Brothers. 8vo. Od. Riebau. 1796. 
A collection of myftical nonfenfe from Jacob Behmen and other 

enthufiafts, brought together in a fixpenny pamphlet, for the pur- 

pofe, we prefume, of raifing a dinner from the credulity or curjo- 


tity of the publie, 


NOVELS and ROMANCES. 


The Shepherde/s of Aranville: a Romance. Tranflated from the 
French of M. Liomin. t2mo. 35. fewed. Owen. 1794. 

In fome of the glafs fhops in town, our readers may have ob- 
ferved a lack-luftre piece of French manufacture, whofe clumfy 
workmanfhip forms a ftriking contraft to the elegance and brilliancy 
of the brittle ware which furrounds it; and which ftands there ta 
convince the world of the fuperiority of the Britifh artift. Upon 
the fame patriotic principle do we fuppofe the Shepherdefs of Aran- 
ville to have been tranflated into Englifh. And it muft be con- 
fefied, that if this was the intention of the tranflator, it has beea 
amply fulfilled; for though the ftuff produced by our Englifh ma- 
nufacturers of novels is fometimes poor enough, it is feldom fo very 
flimfy and defpicable as is this nonfenfe of French extra¢tion, 


The Duke of Clarence. An Hiftorical Novel. By E. M. F. 4 Vols, 
12mo. 125. Boards. Lane. 1795. 

This is truly a romantic ftory, in which we read of—mighty war- 
riors and terrivc apparitions, of tilts and tournaments, of gallant 
knights and haughty barons; of dcauteous damfels feized by ruffians 
and carried off, through gloomy forefts, to moated caftles; of a 
chafte and gentle matron immured in a dreary cavera, by a jealous 
hufband, to weep for fixteen long years over the temb of a murdered 
lover; of miraculous efcapes, prophetic vifions, and wonderful dif- 
coveries. Thofe who can be entertained by furprifing coinciden- 
ces, in which the laws of nature and probability are violated with- 
out fcruple, may beguile a vacant hour, without any hazard to their 


morals by the perufal of this novel; the tendency of which is pery 
tectly 
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feétly pure, and ftrict poeticaé juftice is adininiftered to every heroic 
perfonage. The ftyle is rendered affected, and fometimes ob{cure, 
by perpetual inverfions, Many of the converfations, which are te- 
dious and monotonous, and frequently defcend beneath the dignity 
of romance, might have been omitted with advantage, The work, 
upon the whole, difplays fome powers of invention; but we would 
advife the writer to cultivate, in future, a more correét tafte. 


Count Roderic’s Cafle: or, Gethic Times, a Tale. 2 Vols. t2me. 
75. fewed. Lane. 1794. 


Stories founded upon feudal inftitutions and ufages, which, like 
the heathen mythology, are become now almoft obfolete, require, 
to give them intereft, no common energies of fancy, or powers of de- 
{cription. The romance of Count Roderic’s Caftle, like the pre- 
ceding, treats of battles and murders, woods and fortreffes, heroes 
and heroines. But the incidents are /omewhat better connected, the 
ftyle lefs inflated, and the fuperftitious terrors, which are introduced, 
as ufual, to heighten the effect, are accounted for, without fup- 
pofing that 


‘ The fepulchre had op’d his ponderous and marble jaws,’ 
—nor the 


* Canonized bones, hearfed in earth, 
Had burft their cearments.’ 


L A W. 


The Charge delivered ly the Right Honourable Sir Fames Eyre, Lod 
Chief Fuptice of his Majefty’s Court of Common Pleas, and One of 
the Commiffioners named in a Special Commiffion of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, iffued under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to enquire of 
certain High Treafons, and Mifprifions of Treafon, within the 
County of Middlefex, to the Grand Fury, at the Seffion Houfe on 
Clerkenwell Green, on Thurfday the 2d Day of Oober, 1794. 
Publifhed at the Requeft of the Grand Fury. ato. 15. Payne. 1794. 


It was not inconfiftent with the fpirit of this moft extraordinary com- 
miffion, that, before the commencement of the trials which were had 
under it, the charge delivered to the grand jury fhould have been 
publifhed. It then affumed the form and nature of a pamphlet, and 
eafed the public of any delicacy, that might otherwife have arifen 
in commenting upon the words and recommendations of the court, 
before the final iffue of the important caufes that were to be tried be- 
fore it. At notime, and on no occafion, ought an Englifh judge, 
in his charge to a grand jury under a fpecial commiffion, to attempt 
to infufe a bias into the minds of thofe whom he addreffes, and who 
are proportionally obliged to as much impartiality in executing this 
inchoate duty of juftice, upon ex parte evidence, as the petty jury 
are in completing, by their verdict upon the whole of the a 
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the juftice of their country. The publication of this Charge gavé 
almoft immediate occafion, as it was natural to expeéi—to . 


Curfory Strifures on the Charge delivered by Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre 
to the Grand Fury, O&.2, 1794. Firft publified in the Morning 

' Chronicle, 08. at. 8vo. 15. Eaton. 1794. : 

' This publication was by many (we believe erroneoufly) attributed 
to one of the gentlemen then under confinement, who has fince been 
moft hononrably acquitied by the verdi& of his countrymen. Thefe’ 
Striétures will do honeur to the author of them, as long as found 
fenéé and unbiafied judgment fhall be exercifed upon the nobleft of 
albhuman objects,. rational liberty. 

* Ttis‘oné of the firft privileges of an Englifhman, one of the firft 
duties of a rational being, to difcufs with perfect freedom, all prin- 
ciples propofed to be enforced upon general obfervance, whem thofe- 
principles are firft difclofed, and before they have yet, by any fo- 
lemn and final proceeding, been made part of a regular eftablifhed 
fy fem.’ | 

The primary ol bject of the author of thefe Stri@tures was to fhew~ 
and convince the a blic, that the chief commiffioner had fo far given 
into the flate project, as to have attempted to render the venerable- 
Statute of Treafons fubfervient to a particn lar objeét of cabinet in- 
trigue and vengeance. If the charge be. juftly founded, it was 2 
moft indecorous and dangerous attempt to poifon, at the fountain 
head, that chafte ftream of juftice, to which every Englifhman looks 
up with confidence for the prefervation of his rights and liberties. 
He defervedly commends the preamble of the chief juftice’s Charge, 
and in it hetraces ‘ the | language of a conftitutional lawyer, a found 
logi ge anda temperate, difcreet, and honeft-man.’ 

* Tee,’ continues he,‘ rifing to my view by juftdegreesa judge, refting 
upon the law agit is, and determinedly fetting his face againft new, 
vnprecedented, and temporizing co: ifirudtions. I fee a judge, that 

torns to bend his neck ‘to the yoke of any party, or any adminiftra- 
tion ; who expounds the unalterable principles of juttice, and is pre- 
prred to try by them, and them only, the perfons that are brought 
before him. ‘I fee him taking to himfelf, and holding eut to the 
tury the manly confolation, that they are to make no new law, and 
force no new interpretations; that thev are to confult only the fta-. 
tutes of the realm, and the decifions of thofe writers who have been 
the luminaries of England. 

© Meanwhile what would be faid by our contemporaries and by 
our pofterity, if this picture were to be reverfed; if thefe promifes 
were made, only to render our difappointment more bitter; if thefe 
hivh profeflions ferved merely as an introduction to an unparalleled 
tnats of arbitrary conftruétions, of new fangled treafons, and doc- 
frines equally inconfiftent with hiftory and themfelves?? 

Since the acquittal of thofe perfons who have been tried, and the 
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di{charge of others, that it was thought ufelefs or defperate to try 
for the high treafon for which they were indicted, we may {peak 
with more freedom than we fhould have thought it delicate te do, 
pending the trials. It would be unjuft to the author, not to allow 
his arguments to be completely conclufive; and unfair to the pub- 
lic, not to favour them with a fhort fpecimen of them. Even fup- 
pofing , againft the faét, as do all the fupporters of this proceed. 
ing, that an attempt had been made by the indicted prifon- 
ers to fubvertthe government of the country; yet the firft queftion 
upon thefe trials was, whether fuch an offence were a fpecific a& of 
high treafon under the act of Edward III. To this, what fays the 
lord chief iuftice in his Charge? 

The flatute of Edward IIT. by which we are bound, has aot de- 
élared this, which undoubtedly in all juft theory of treafon is the 
greateft of all treafons, to be a /pecific high treafon. I faid, No Law- 
GIVER HAD EVER VENTURED TO CONTEMPLATE IT IN ITS 
WHOLE EXTENT.” 

‘ The language here employed is no doubt manly and deci- 
five. From henee it follows, with the moft irrefiftible evidence, that 
that * which the ftatute by which we are bound, has not declared 
to be treafon,” that * which no lawgiver has ever ventured to con- 
template,” can never be conftrued into treafon, till all law is anni- 
hilated, and all maxims of jurifprudence trampled under foot and 
defpifed, 

‘ No author has reafoned with greater accuracy, and in a more 
fatisfactory manner upon this important branch of the Englifh con- 
ftitution than the celebrated David Hume, in his Hiftory of Eng- 
land. This author is well known to have been fufficiently favour- 

able to the prerogative, yet his reafonings upon this fubj je&, in the 
cole of lord Strafford, are as minutely applicable to the cafe before 
us, as if he had written them with the proceedings of the {pecial 
commiffion of Ofober 1794, lying before him on his table. 

“ Of all fpecies of guilt, the law of England has, with the moft 
ferupulous exactnefs, defined that of treafon; becaufe on that fide 
it was found moft neceflary to protect the fubies againit the vio- 
lence of the king and of his minifters. In the famous ftatute of 
Edward III, all the kinds of treafons are enumerated, and every other 
crime, befide fuch as are there exprefsly mentioned, is carefully 
excluded from that appellation. But with regard to tliis guilt, ax 
endeavour to fubvert the fundamental laws, the ftatute of treafon is 
totally filent ; and arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal catalogue, 
is itfelf a fubverfion of all law; and, under colour of defending li- 
berty, reverfes a ftatute the beft calculated for the fecurity of liberty, 
that was ever ena¢ted by an Englifh parliament.” 


Inthe minds of maay, the fate of the Britifh empire feemed at one 
time to hang upon the conviction of the moft zealous and forward 
advocates for parliamentary reform. Yet every unbiailed obferver 
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of the paffing fcenes muft allow a moft powerful effect and virtue in 
the very idea of a reafonable reform in the popular reprefentation in 
parliament. He mutt fee itas the fcandal to the weak, the terror of the 
corrupt, and the fole anchorage to the patriot who wifhes to prevent 
or avert the wretchednefs of his country. This part of the Charge 
is animadverted upon with great acutenefs and folidity. 

¢ The firft mode in which, according to chief juftice Eyre, ani 
aflociation for parliamentary reform, may incur the penalties ‘of high 
treafon, is, when “ other purpofes, befides thofe of parliamentary 
reform, and of the moft traiterous nature, are hidden under this veil.” 
The purpofes he may be fuppofed to mean, are thofe of his new- 
fangled treafon, of “ confpiring to fubvert the monarchy.” Thus, 
in the firft place, we have an innocent purpofe conftituting the pro- 
feffed objeé of this fuppofed affociation ; and behind that the grand 


jury are to difcover, if they can, a fecret purpofe, totally unlike 


that which the affociators profefs; and this purpofe chief juftice Eyre 
declares to be treafon, contrary, as. he avowedly confefles, to all 
law, precedent, and adjudicated cafes. 

* The fecond mode, in which the chief juftice is willing to pre- 
fuppofe high treafon in an affociation for parliamentary reform, is 
by fuch an affociation, not in its own nature, as he fays, * fimply 
unlawful, too eafily degenerating, and becoming unlawful in the 
higheft degree. e 

It is difficult to comment upon. this article with the gravity that 
may feem due to a magiftrate, delivering his opinions from a bench 
of juftice. An affociation for parliamentary reform may “ degene~ 
rate, and become unlawful in the higheit degree, even to the enor- 
mous extent of the crime of high treafon.”” Who knows not that? 
Was it neceflary that chief juftice Eyre fhould come in 1794, fo- 
lIemaly to announce to us fo irrefiftible a propofition? An affociation 
for parliamentary reform may defert its object, and be guilty of high 
treafon. True: fo maya card club, a bench of juftices, or even a 
cabinet council. Does chief juftice Eyre mean to infinuate, that 
there is fomething in the purpofe of a parliamentary reform, fo un- 
hallowed, ambiguous, and unjuft, as to render its well wifhers ob- 
jects of fufpicion, rather than their brethren and fellow fubjeéts ? 
What can be more wanton, cruel, and inhuman, than thus gra- 
tuitoufly to fingle out the purpofe of parliamentary reform, as if iz 
were, of all others, moft efpecially connected with degeneracy and 


treafon ?? 

The laft material part of the lord chief juftice’s Charge, which 
thefe Strictures notice, is that which fpeaks of the much talked of, 
much dreaded, and ftill more mifreprefented convention of dele- 
gates. As the minifter had roundly afferted in parliament, that they 


intended to affume to themfelves the whole legiflative and executive 
powers of the country, it was thought fit, that the language of the 


chief commiflioner fhould be in as perfe& unifon with that of the 
contriver 
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Contriver of the commiffon, as pomp, art, and peaiahy could 
make it. 


* Here the chief juftice {peaks with a proper degree of modefty 
and precaution, fo far as relates to: the fuppofed guilt of the perfons 
under confinement; but when he has occafion to refume the fub- 

“jee, he, in his nfual manner, introduces a variation into the ftate- 
ment. “ It may perhaps be fitting,” fays he, * if you find thefe 
perfons involved in fuch a defign, and if the charges of high treafon 
are offered to be maintained againft them upon that ground, that, 
in refpeét of the extraordinary nature, the dangerous extent, and at 
the beft, the very criminal complexion of fuch a confpiracy, this 
cafe, which I ftate to you as a new anda doubtful cafe, fhould be 
put into a judicial courfe of enquiry, that it may receive a folemn ads 
judication, whether it will or will not amount to high treafon.” 

‘ It is difficult to conceive of any thing more abhorrent to the 
genuine principles of humanity, than the doétrine here delivered. 
The chief juftice, after having enumerated various forts of treafon, 

refpeGting which he {peaks diffidently at fir, and peremptorily at 
laft, but which are all the mere creatures of his own imagination, 
comes to a cafe upon which even he hefitates to decide. He dares 
not aver the proceeding defcribed in it to be treafon. Well, then; 
what is the remedy he propofes? Surely a new aét of parliament 
the remedy prefcribed by the act of Edward III. “ in cafes of trea- 
fon, which may happen in time to come, but which could not then 
be thought of or declared.” No fuch thing. Upon this cafe, which 
he does not venture to pronounce to be treafon, he directs the grand 
jury to find the bills te be true bills! He tellsthem, “ that it is fitting 
that this cafe,” which he “ ftates as new and doubtful; thould be 
put into a judicial courfe of enquiry, that it may receive a folemn adju- 
dication, whether it will or will not amount to HIGH TREASON !” 

‘ The chief juftice, in this inftance, quits the character of a cri- 
minal judge and a civil magiftrate, and aflumes that of a natural phi- 
lofopher or experimental anatomift.’ 


An Abftra& of the Habeas Corpus AB; with Remarks. As alfo an 
Abftrad of the Sufpenfion A&B. Shewing how much of that great 
Balwark of Eaglift Liberty has been fufpended. Together with the 
Subfance-of the Arguments ufed in beth Houfes of Parliament, for 
and againft the Sufpenfion AG. 1s. 8vo, Allen.and Weft. 1795. 


This appears to be a fpecies of half candid varnith to glofs ovet 
the naufeating meafure of engrafting the direft defpotifin upon di- 
rect falfehood. The fubftance of the reafonings, upon both fides 
of the queftion, pretended to be given by this anonymous authos, 
is a moft partial and ftudied collection of every thing which the au- 
thor thought could warrant or palliate the temporary fuipenfion of 

C.R.N. Arg. (XIIL) April, 1795. Kk Britith 
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Britifh liberty, contrafted againft a flimfy extrac of the weakeft 2r- 
guments urged againft the meafure. An impartial attention to the 
progrefs of this meafure will fuperfede the neceflity of examin- 
ing the reafons for attempting it. We all know, that the 
guilt of the individuals, intended to be devoted victims of the plot, 
was firft affumed by the reports of the committees of the two houfes 
_ of parliament, and then legiflatively declared to exift, by founding 
the fufpending aé upon the reality of the confpiracy. Of the_in- 
dividuals felected for the expériment cf this more than ftrong mea- 
fure, the only three that were brought to trial, came purified, like 
three ancient victims to defpotic tyranny, out of the Babylonian fur- 
nace. The tried inefficacy of the intended torture to criminate in- 
nocence forged the profecutors to deiift- from the experiment: 
and they let loofe upon the public at large the whole troop of crimi- 
nals, whom they found it neceflary to feclude from foviety, by the 
operation of the grand ftate engine of defpotifm, arbitrary confine- 
ment, 

If the author had meant to weigh the juft ponderancy of the op- 
pofite reafons for this meafure in the fcales of truth and equity, he 
fhould have examined how far, at the time they were adduced be- 
fore the public, they were conformable with the reality of faé&t. The 
denouement of the piece has now enabled the public to form their 
own Critique upon the policy and juttice of the defign to alarm and 
frighten the nation into a tame furrender of their beft rights and li- 
berties.—It is trufted they will act according to their judgment. 


cm BT. f C..o de 


Poems written in clofe Conjinement in the Tower and Newgate, under 
a Charge of High Treafon. By Foln Thelwall. ato. 25. 6d. 
Ridgway. “1795. 


The moft interefting circumftance in thefe poems is their being 
‘dated from the Tower and from Newgate. They breathe the fen- 
timents of a man who feems not in the leaft afhamed of the caufe 
for which he fuffers: the ideas of liberty are lofty, and the verfe by 
no means defpicable. The following ftanzas are of a lighter turn 
than moft of the other poems, and give a pleafing fpecimen of the 
chearfulnefs which, in a fituation fo deprefling, the mind of Mr. 
Thelwall was able to maintain. 


© STANZAS ON HEARING FOR CERTAINTY THAT WE-WERE TO 
BE TRIED FOR HIGH TREASOD, 


Short is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 

To thofe be thought and anxious care 
Who build upon the diftant day. 


Tho’ 
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Tho’ in our cup tyrannic power 
Would dafh the bitter dregs of fear, 

We'll gaily quaff the mantling draught, 
While patriot toafts the fancy cheer. 


Sings not the feaman, tempeft-toft, 
When furges wafh the rivven fhroud— 

Scorning the threat’ning voice of fate, 
That pipes in rocking winds aloud ? 


Yes ;—he can take his cheerful glafs, 
And toaft his miftrefs in the ftorm, 
While duty and remember’d joys 
By turns his honeft bofom warm. 


And fhall not we, in ftorms of ftate, 
At bafe oppreffion’s fury laugh, 
And while the vital fpirits flow, 
To freedom fill, and fearlefs salt ? 


Short is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 
To thofe be thought and anxious care 
Who build upon the diftant day.’ 


Briftol: a Satire. 4to. 15, Printed forthe Author. 1794. 


This Satire contains very confiderable merit, with a few ble- 
mifhes. A large trading city, like Briftol, muft afford ample matter. 
for fatire; and our bard has been pretty quick-fighted in difcover- 
ing it. Atthe fame time, wherever he can find occafion, which, 
however, is but feldom, he is not backward to beftow praife. One 
er two {pecimens of this writer’s abilities we lay before our readers. 


* Low in a drear and gloomy vale immur’d, 

By mud cemented, and by {moke obfcur’d, 

A city ftands, and Bristox is its name, 

By trade and dullnefs confecrate to fame, 

That o’er her fons in form of Plutus reigns, 

And binds their groveling hearts in golden chains ; 
This to their brain a leaden’mafk imparts, 

And makes their heads as callous as their hearts.’ 


It was impoflible to pafs unnoticed, that Briftol was the birth. 
place,of poor Chatterton, concerning whom our author thus fym 
pathetically expreffes himfelf : 


* Ob! ill-ftarr’d youth, how lucklefs was thy birth, 
Where never friend was found to fofter w orth; 
Sad was thy life, a fhort and cloudy day, 
To cold neglet and penury a prey ; 
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Death, only death thy juft reward could claim, 
The meed of genius, an immortal name; 

Like mighty Homex’s was thy haplefs fate, 
Scorn’d by the world, and known alas! too late.’ 


The exorci/m of George 'Lukins contains point and humour, 
though it alfo affords. one or two inftances of bad verfe.—Our fatir- 
ift concludes thus : 


* Hail! fons of power, hail! turtle loving throng, 
To whom great Bristox and its fons belong, 
Still you may keep the path you’ve long purfued, 
You with to rule them, and they chufe you fhould; 
One only care the citizens implore, 
Oh! “ fave their pockets” and they afk no more ; 
Grant but this boon, they fear no other ill, 
Opprefs them, ftarve them, murder if you will, 
Still fhall they kneel fubmifs to kifs the rod, 
And thank the hand that thus proteéts their God.’ 
: MEDICAL, 
Formule Medicamentorum felefa. By the Author of Maniacal Ob- 
Servations, 1i2mo. 15. 6d. fewed, Murray. 1795. 


Whether the author of * Maniacal Obfervations,’ and the author 
of * Obfervations on Maniacal Diforders,’ advertifed at the end of 
the work, be the fame perfon, we are unable to fay ; but he appears 
at leaft to have fhewn fome inadvertence in thus defcribing himfelf 
in a language which admits of a ludicrous cenftruction, Of the 
work before us, however, though not poffefled of any ftriking dee 
gree of excellence, we fee no reafon to doubt the utility. We muft, 
indeed, except from all claim to commendation fome few of the 
formule; that, for inftance, under the head of Expectorantia, where 
Jaffron is introduced as an ingredient into pills; that in the clafs of 
Syphilitica, where goes is joined with hydrargyrus calcinatus, cam- 
phor, and opium; and fome others, Of the Collyria, the beft are 
borrowed from the Pharmacopeeia Chirurgica; but fome are ex- 
ceptionable on chemical grounds, 


RELIGITIQU &% 


A Sermon, preached, Sept. 7, 1794, on occafion of the Death of the 
Rev. William Turner; more than Thirty Years Minifer of the 
Congregation of Protefant Diffenters in Wefgate, Wakefield ; and 
publified at their Requeft, by William Wood. To which are added, 
Memoirs of Mr. Turuer’s Life and Writings.. 8ve. 6d. John- 
fon. 1794. 


A jutt and pleafing tribute to the memory of a man, who, though 
he 
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he moved quietly along the retired walks of life, and did not covet 
even that fpecies of fame moft congenial with the duties of his 
feffion, an extended literary reputation, (for he publithed little) was 
known and rcfpected by his brethren in the diffenting miniftry, as-a 

ftor of found learning.and critical. abilities, of a temper mild and 
fteady, ever diftinguifhed by a pure love of truth, and an afdent. but 
well-regulated zeal for the beft imterefts of mankind. 


¢ His judgment,’ fays Mr. Wood, ¢ was folid and clear ; his ima- 
gination, if not brilliant, was lively and exa&; his affeétions were 
warm, and, in the difcharge of his official duties, were often dif- 
played in a itvain of pathetic expoftulation and entreaty, which, 
without the aid of a forcible voice, entered deep into the bofom, 
and made. a ftrong impreffion upon the heart. Not unacquainted 
with any of the branches of found learning, he applied himfelf chief- 
ly to thofe which have the neareft connection with his own protef- 
fion. His ambition was not to fhine as a {cholar, but to be ufeful 
as a Chrifian preacher. With this view, he applied his critical 
knowledge of the learned languages to the ftudy of the facred writ- 
ings. Of his fkill and penetration as a fcripture- -expofitor, he has 
left valuable proofs in a periedical work, undertaken with the {ole 
view to fubjects of this kind, and chiefly conducted. by his then 
neighbour and intimate affociate, the excellent Dr. Prieftley. In the 
courfe of his ordinary compofitions, he alfo, not unfrequently, in- 
troduced explanations of obfcure or dubious paffages, and placed, 
others in fych new and ftriking points of view,. as were evidently 
the refult of much refleétion, and of a familiar acquaintance with 
the peculiar jdioms of the original tongues. But thefe were only 
occafional difplays of his literary powers. In the general turn of his 
popular difcourfes, he was plain, practical, and affecting,’ 


Mr. Turner, we learn from the Memoirs of his Life, {tudied firft 
under Dr. Latham, and then at Glafgow under the celebrated Hut- 
chefon. After being connected with two or three fmall congrega- 
tions in Chefhire, he finally fettled at Wakefield, where he was - 
paitor of the difflenting congregation, to their mutual fatisfaétion, for 
thirty-one years. He was a coadjutor with Dr. Prieftley in the plan 
of the Theological Repofiterv, which fuited at once his turn for {crip- 
ture criticifm, and his uawillingnefs to give his mame to the public, 
One volume of fermons, confifting of the moft plain and practical 
of his difcourfes, he was likewife prevailed upon to publith towards 
the decline of life ; and the author of the Memoirs promifes an- 
other, on fubjeéts more critical and {peculative, if the public feems 
to encourage the defign, 
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A Sermon, preached at Harewood, on Sunday, Oflober 26th, 17943 ° 
ou which Day, the Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, for the Wapentake 
of Skirack, appeared at Church for the firft Time in full Uniform. 
By the Rev. Fofeph Whiteiey, M.A. Head Mafter of the Free 
Grammar School in Leeds, and Vicar of Laftingham. 4to. 15. . 
-Johnfon, 1794. 

This fermon was probably publifhed at the defire of the hearers, : 
although no fuch circumftance be mentioned... ‘he author muft 
have had fome reafon which we cannot find in the fermon itfelf. 


The Friend of Fefus. A Sermon, preached at Royfton, Fanuary 4, 
1795, ow the much-lamented Death of the Rev. Habakkuk Crabb, 
who died Dee. 25, 1794, aged 45. By Samuel Palmer. ‘To 
which is added, the Funeral Oration, by Robert Hall. Publificd 
at the Requeft of the Congregation. 8vo. 1s,’ Longman. 1795. 
We like the contents of this fermon more than the title, which 

is puritanical. The fermon itfelf breathes much benevolence, and 

difcovers good fenfe. The Funeral Oration, by Mr. Hall, is well 
written, and the Elegy at the end, by J. T. R. contains feveral ' 
ftanzas of good poetry. 

The following account is given of Mr. Crabb at the end. 

* Mr. Crabb was born of refpectable and pious parents, at Wat- 
tesfield in Suffolk, where he enjoyed the early inftruétions of the 
learned and worthy Mr. Thomas Harmer, whom he fucceeded in 
his paftoral charge. He difcovered fiom his childhood a deep fenfe 
of religion, and an inclination to the niinifterial office. He had his 
grammar-learning under Mr. Walker, then minifter at Framling- 
ham, where my knowledge of him and efteem for him commenced. 
His academical ftudies, which he purfued with uncommon induftry, 
were under the direction of Dr. Afhworth at Daventry. ; 

* His firft fettlement as a minifter was at Stowmarket ; from whence 
he removed to Cirencefter. He was afterwards a fhort time at De- 
vizes, where he affifted his brother-in-law, Mr. Fenner, both in his 
{chool and in the pulpit, till the death of his venerable paftor feemed 
to open a pleafing profpect at his native place. But finding his ex- 

ations here not fully anfwered, he was recommended to Roytton, 
with the hope of his betug inftrumental, by his prudence and good 
temper, of preventing a feparation which at that time was appre- 
hended. “Though this defirable objeét failed, a part of that refpeét- 
able congregation manifefted fo warm an attachment to him, that he 
accepted their invitation to become their paftor. Nor had he or they 
any caufe to regret this connexion. ‘Though feveral more worthy 
perfons than was expected withdrew along with thofe who had de- 
termined upon a feparate intereft, his amiable temper and unexcep- 
tlanable deportment commanded the efteem of the moft refpectable 


characters of all parties in the town and neighbourhood; and from 
thofe 
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thofe who adhered to his miniftry he experienced increafing teftimo- 


nies of efteem and affection. 
‘ But it was lefs than four years and a half that they enjoyed the 


- benefit of his miniftrations. He firft preached to them as a proba- 

tioner, July 4, 1790. His laft fermon was on December 7, 1794, 

upon the bleffedne/s of the watchful fervant. During his fhort illnefs 

(which began with fpafmodic affections in his legs) fo long as the 

 ftate of his intelleéts admitted, he difcovered a mind deeply tinétured 
with piety, a thankful fenfe of the divine goodnefs, and a cheerful 
acquiefcence in the divine will. 

* He has lef, behind him feven orphans, the youngeft of them 
but two years of age, at whofe birth he was deeply afflited with the 
lofs of his much beloved confort. With a view to their benefit, as 
well as for the edification of themfelves and.others, his friends pur- 
pofe to publifh a few of his well-compofed fermons; to which will 
probably be prefixed a more particular account of his life and cha- 
radler.’ 

The excellent chara&er that Mr. Crabb feems to have borne, the 
very refpectable abilities that he poffefled as a preacher, and the de- 
ftitute fituation in which his children are left, will, we hope, fecure 

‘a large number of fubf{cribers to his volume of fermons: and, from 
what we have heard of Mr. Crabb, we are perfuaded that a volume 
of his fermons would be generally acceptable. 


4 Sermon preached before the Yeovil Volunteer Corps of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, on Sunday the 31ff Day of Auguft, 1794; and publified at 
their Requeff. By the Rev. William Langdon, B. D. ReGor of 
Pylle, and Vicar of Montacute, in the County of Sqmerfet. 410. 
ts. Baldwin. 1794. 

This is the moft furious philippic we have yet met with againft 
the French: as the author, however, takes his text from Maccadces, 
it is not furprifing that the fubject fhould be fomewhat apocryphal. 
After defcribing ‘ that frightful hydra, termed the convention,’ he 
atks,—* What country is there fo deba/ed and contaminated as to 
fori any alliance with this hideous monfter ?’—We anfwer, on the 
higheft authority, that Great Britain will, as foon as our minifters 
find it convenient; and we fhall not be of opinion that the means of 
peace will deba/e or contaminate the national character. 


A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Fan. 30, 
1794. By Edward Pearfon, B. D. Fellow of Sidney- Safjex 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Deighton. 1794. 

This differs fo materially from the general character of the 30th 
of January fermons, that we have little {cruple in recommending it 
as a model of temperate reafoning and conftitutional doétrine. It 
does honour to the head and heart of the author; and if any unplea- 


fant fenfation arifes in the mind of the reader, it will be from: recol- 
3 leéting 
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leéting that fuch examples of candour are fo fearce, as feldom to be 
expected, and rarely encouraged. 


A Difcourfe delivered at Taunton, Sept. 3, 1793, before the Society 
of Unitarian Chriftians, eftablified in the Weft of England, for pre~ 
moting Chriftian Knowledge, and the Pradice of Virtue, by the 
Diftribution of Books. By T. Kenrick: 12mo. 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 
A fenfible and candid recommendation of the means of know- 

ledge. The author vindicates the unitarian principles by a gene-~ 
ral recapitulation of the arguments which are diffufely treated in a va- 
riety of more bulky publications. The fubject having come before 
us in fo many fhapes, we can do little more than announce a pam- 
phlet which aims not at any novelty. 


A Sermon, delivered at the Bow Meeting-Houfe, Exeter, Fuly 2, 
2794, before the Society of Unitarian Chriftians, ehtablified in the 
Weft of England, for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, and the 
Praéice of Virtue, by the Diftribution of Books. Publifed at the 
Reguef® of the Society, by T. Reynell. To which is prefixed, the 
Corre/pondence bet-veen Counfellor White and Mr. Toulmin, rela- 
tive to the Refufal of George's Meeting-Houfe, Exeter, for the 
Religious Service ufually held on the Day of the general Meeting of 
the Society. 12mo. 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 

The opinion we have given of Mr. Kenrick’s fermon will nearly 
apply to this. Mr. Reyunell is fomewhat more warm and zealous; and 
his character of Dr. Prieftley will be thought inflated in a high degree. 
Defirous, as we have always been, to do juftice to Dr. Prieftley, 


- we cannot cgnfider him as ‘ the great regenerator, under God, of the 


Chriftian world in modern times.'"—The correfpondence between 
Meffrs. White and Toulmin has already been noticed by us, See 
Crit. Rev. New Arrang. for Dec. 1794, p. 471. 


dhe Duty of Man, in Perilous Times; a Sermon, in Two Parts. 

For the Faft Day, Feb. 28,1794. By Alexander Hewat, D. D. 

S00. 15.6d. Cadell. 1794. 

This author is of opinion that the French have drawn the fword 
in defence of their ufurped authority, and againft afl kingdoms 
which differ from them in opinions and fentiments, and feem deter- 
mined by force of arms either to regenerate (as they term it) or ex- 
tinguifh the human race from the face of the earth. We do not 
difpute his right to hold this, or any opinion equally extravagant : 
> before he ventured to advance it in the houfe of God, on a 

y peculiarly devoted to conciliate the favour of the Prince of peace, 
we could with he had fupperted it by fomething like argument, or 
an appeal to matters of fact. Without fuch fupport, we apprehend 
that difcourfes like this will foon be ‘ as a tale that is told.’ 
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Lettres Originales de Mirabeau, ci 


Original Letters of Mirabeau, written from the Dungeon of 
Vincennes, during the Years 1977, 785 793 and 803 contatn- 
ing all the Details concerning his private Life, bis Misfor- 
tunes, and his Amours with Sophia Ruffei, Marchionefs de 
Monnier. Colleéted by P. Manuel, Citizen of France. 4 Volss 
12mo. Paris, 1792, Fourth Year of Liberty. De Boties 
London. 


THE eloquence and courage of Mirabeau have defervedly 
excited the admiration of Europe, and it is no wonder 
that his works of courfe attra€ attention. But deep and juft 
is the regret, that fuch brilliant talents were not accompanied 
by the decencies of private lifes and that Mirabeau miuft be 
allowed to have been a bad fon, a bad hufband, a bad man. 
We are well aware of the radical difference between public 
and private character; that a vigorous mind may, like the 
‘Tom Jones of Fielding, fall into many errors, while the de- 
fpicable Blifil has neither paffions nor virtues—but is at the 
fame time capabie of the blackeft art, and of flow deliberate 
crimes. Some of the moft eminent men, in all ages, have not 
been remarkable for morals; and the names of Alcibiades, 
Alexander, Citar, &c. &c. need hardly be recalled to the 
memory. So wide, indeed, is the difference between public 
and private character, that a difipated man may be the faviour 
of his country; and a monarch, endowed with every private 
App. Vou, Xlil. New Arr. Ll virtue 
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virtue may, by his pride or folly plunge himfeif and his fub- 
jects into complete ruin. 

But the diftin€tions between vice and virtue remain facred, 
and never to be confounded. And we mutt loudly blame M. 
Manuel, the editor, for attempting, in his long Preliminary 
Difcourfe, to vindicate the grofs domeftic errors of Mirabeau, 
while he ought to have branded them with indignation and 
regret. 

We fhall not imitate this citizen of France, but fhall in- 
form the reader at once, that, whatever may be his curiofity, 
or his admiration of Mirabeau’s talents, he will be difgufted 
to find them fo employed. Not to mention the tedious pro- 
lixity of four large volumes of very long epifties, and which 
had better have been abridged to one volume, by ‘th ie omifion 
of numerous fimilar lette ers and paragraphs, the very fubjects 
are naufeous. For Mirabeau, a marrie: man, having feduced 
the young wife of in wed marquisde Monnier, moft of thelet- 
ters are addrefled to her, and contain infamous apologies for 
adultery. Others-are to M. Le Noir, the lieutenant of the po- 
lice ; and to Mirabeau’s father, who is treated with high con- 
tempt by his own fon. 

Amidft fuch deteftable fcenes of depravity (for we are not 
citizens of France, but mutft, like plain Englifhmen, call 
every thing by its proper name), there are a few page 
not alittle curious and imtereiting. In this foreft we fhall 
therefore leave the numerous poilonous plants and weeds, and 
cull a few flowers for our readers, not indeed of the pureft beau- 
ty, but fome of the moft decent hue which fuch a place can 
afford. 

M. Manuel, in his Preliminary Difcourfe, congratulates him+ 
felf on having been one of the conquerors ot the Baitille, and 
an adminiftrator of the police; but ftill more on faving thefe 
letters from deftructic 1. His ityle is fo wi ‘idly declamatory and 
fentimental that we can hardly underftand it. The charac- 
teriftic of the French Belles-lettres was formerly /’c lprits it is 
now /entiment, or rather an impaflioned, and, of confequence, 
an irrational ityle. We are contented to obierve, after M. 
Manuel, that while Mitab eau and the marchionefs de Mon- 
Mier lived at Amfterdam, he wrote, for the bookfeller Chan- 

oad 
nuyon, the Avis Qu : HejJo Sy ir d rp hsm the e Mealure of 
Pedicnce to Governments, &Sc. the Livertin d. » Qualité Ma 
Converfion; and the Eraotika Biblion* 5 not to aia tran{- 
lations from the Eng tith, &c. Seized at Amiterdam, and con- 


, 


fined in the dungeon 10f Vincennes, he wrote his famous Let- 
tres de Cachet. 





os pk) 5 . 
* Should be Zreiizon 3; or Bidtos Erotica. 
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Proceeding to thefe prolix letters themfelves, we fhall tranf- 
late a little extra&t from the firft, to M. Le Noir the licute- 
nant of the police. 

‘I donot doubt, fir, but it muft be a mioft fatiguing oecu- 
pation to read and examine the frequent and monetonous 
complaints of prifoners, who only think of their misfortunes, 
while you are loaded with fo many other affairs ; but you have 
too much juftice and goodnels, not to feel that it is {till more 
painful to languith i in an uncertainty of one’s fate, and that all 
my hope is in you, whofe fuccour alone I cau demand, whofe 

equity alone I can intereft. I have been conducted here, with- 
out having been able to inform any one of my place of deten- 
tion. I form demands, to which numerous objections will not 
fail to be oppofed : I am ignorant of them, and cannot an- 
{wer them, &c.’ 

Nunicrous are the letters in this feeble ftyle, which Mira. 
beau would have blufhed to have feen publifhed. From this 
letter we learn that he was now only in his twenty-feventh 
year, and was of courfe born in 1750. Even from his twen- 
tieth year, 1770, he had made himfelf celebrated by his cou- 
rage, genius, and vices. 

Tn another letter, vol. I. ps 19, he has the following re- 
marks : 

‘ Either I am confined in the dungeon of Vincennes on ac« 
count of my debts, or for carrying off Madame de Monnier. 
I do not believe that there are any other charges againft nie; 
if there be, Iam ignorant of them. 

‘ Inthe firft cafe, it is evident that my father intends to des 


tain me here all my life; and his own memorial fhews this, 


as he pretends that I owe more than 100,000 crowns; which 
is only exaggerated by three quarters. He cannot, he fays, 
after paying the penfion of my wife and mine out of my re« 
venues, reimburfe above 10,000 livres a year. On the other 
part, he infifts that I fhould be imprifoned till my debts be paids 
and that he cannot deliver me, except by the means of my 


‘own income. It is-clear that, by his account, I mutt be cons 


fined thirty years. ‘’he truth is, that 80,000 /ivres would 
clear my debts; and that in authorifing a loan, of which I 
would pay the intereft, there would remain 10,000 livres of 
income, and the certaimexpectation of a very confiderable 
fortune. I believe that this propofal cannot be rejected, if 
good faith be intended; and that, in all events, government 
will not confent to bury a young citizen alive, becaufe he is 


‘in debt. My father ought, on-examining his own confcience, 


to be more indulgent for thofe who reckon ill. 
‘ In the fecond fuppofition, either the king will deign to 
treat me with favour, or he believes me unworthy of it. If 
lL, 2 €.ce 
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clemency be to be fhewn, it is not doubtlefs a perpetual pri- 
fon, (ah what a prifon!) to which he deftines me. If Ube 
menaced with all the rigour of juttice, I refign myfelf to it 
without murmur or fear; and I demand that I may be per- 
mitted to defend myfelf, or to avoid a decree on contumacy, 
or to appeal from it, if it be pronounced. I believe, fir, that 
my father will hardly efcape this dilemma, of which I beg you 
will weigh the force.’ 

The letters to Sophia are figned Gabriel, and are far from 
being well-written; which, confidering Mirabeau’s fituation, 
in a melancholy imprifonment, is not to be wondered at. They 
are indeed monotonous; and, taken generally, prolix, dull, 
and uninterefting. Here and there fome ftriking paflages oc- 
cur; and tho-remainder of our extracis will moitiy confift of 
fuch. 

‘Politics, formerly my moft ferious fludy, bexin to difguft 
me. I cannot bear to fee men make fo many facrifices, and 
commit fo many crimes, for intereits which appear to me fo 
little. Hiftory puts me in a rage, in conttantly offering to 
my view the perfidy of mankind, the tyranny of the great, 
the meannefs of the people; and, above all, the bafenefs of 
hiftorians, who transform the moit refpectable, the moft ufe- 
ful, the moft noble, of the fciences into a vile trade of adula- 
tion, errors, and lies.’ 





¢ After having invoked my honour and my generofity, you 
afk me if I approve the conduct of Madame de Mirabeau (his 
wife) and if the duties of marriage be mere words without 
meaning. I anfwer no; without doubt I deteft her; but it is 
rather her perfidy than her infidelity to me, that abhor. I 
fitc had chofen any other lover, rather than the man who owed 
me all, who poflefied my friendthip, whom I regarded as a 
brother, who has betraved me under the fhadow of confidence, 
fhe would be iefs hateful to me...She married me for love, 
as fhe faid ; I was preferred by her choice to five rivals, &c.’ 

His miitrefs, the marchionefs, being confined in a nunne- 
ry, he obferves, 

“© The celebrated Madame Mazarin, fhe who fled into 
England, having been confined in, St. Mary de la Battille, 
where fhe was confumed with ennui, filled the pot for holy 
water with ink, with which-the nuns were all befmeared. 
This diverted all Paris. She aflociated with one Madame de 
Courcelles, as full of tricks as herfelf, and they ran through 
the dormitory, during the firlt fleep of the nuns, with a num- 
ber of lictle dogs, crying ‘Tailyho! Another time they afked 
for water to wath their feet, and the nuns refufed, as if they 
had been put there to obiferve the rules. In revenge, the 
duchefs 
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duchefs and her friend filled with water two large chefls 
which ftood above the dormitory; and the flream oozing 
through, rained on the beds of the holy fiflers.’ 


Madame Mazarin was that woman who poffeffed the 
greatetl beauty, charms, and wit, of all her fex; but the fir 
face of a man turned her head, and fhe had almoft as man ny 
overs, as fhe had feen individuals of our fex. Eunuchs, la- 
quays, all were men to her. She had an odious hufband, de- 
vout, fanatic, covetous, mad; fhe left him where fhe found 
him; and he raifed a long procefs againft he Ty Ww thich did not 
prevent her living happily and freely in a foreign country 
But this beautiful woman, who had brought her hufband 2 a 
portion of twenty millions, (about a million flerling) that is 
more than the greateft queens in the world bring to their hul- 
bands, who had expected to marry the king of England, or the 
duke of Savoy, could not even obtain a decent annuity from 
M. de Mazarin, and lived at'London on a penfion from go- 
vernment. It was fhe, who, not knowing what to do with 
her time one morning, threw fome hundreds of louis from the 
windows of the Mazarin palace, to have the pleafure of -fee- 
ing the laquays fight for the gold.’ . 

In vol. I. p. 252, Mirabeau gives a detail of his marriage 
with Madlemot ifelle de Marignane, curious, but too prolix for 
our purpofe. In p. 340, the following account oi his mau- 
ner of life in Hoiland occurs : 

‘ T got into debteven there, and could hardly avoid it, as in 
that country, the deare‘t in Europe not excepting London, it 
coft me a piftole a day for my board and lodging. But from 
whom was payment expected? From me only; and without 
aixicty, as my manner of life was known. I gained more 


than a louis aday, by tranflations from the Englith, and by 


ra 


. 


other works. My ftriet penury did not prevent me from 
fifling with 300 florins, or 25 louis, one to whom | owed my 
life, ‘and of courfe my purfe. From fix in the merning rif 
nine in the evening, I was at work. An hour of mufc ferved 
asa relaxation; and my adorable companion (the marchionefs) 
who, shoviah brought up in opulence, was never’ fo gay, fo 
courageous, fo attentive, fo equal, and fo tender, as in pover- 
ty, embellifhed my life. She male extracts for me, fhe 
wrought, read, painted, revifed proofs. Her unalterable mild- 
niefs, her inexhaultible fentfibility, were developed in all their 
extent. 

‘The following extracts are from the fecond volume. Mi- 
rabeau thus chara@crifes his own father, the author of the 


L1t3 Amt 


ale 
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Ami des Hommes, Lettres fur [ Impit, &c. &c. And if fuch 
were the beft of the French nobility, what muft the others 
have been ? 

‘ It was he, who forced one of his daughters, in fpite of 
her wifh to the contrary, to become a nun at the age of fif- 
teen ; who procured a Icttre-de-cachet againft his fifter; who 
{tripped his ftep-mother of her effects, while fhe Jay on her 
death-bed ; who forced one of his brothers into exile, to avoid 
paying him his claim on the paternal eftate; who obtained 
ten lettres-de-cachet againft his wife, and eight againft his 
eldeft fon, (the writer) now lying in a dungeon, &c.’ 

¢ T have begun an eflay on civil toleration, and it may prove 
n good work ; this piece, and a difcourfe on another fubject, 
will form a fupplement to my Effai /ur le Defpotijme, the too 
hafty fruit of my youth, in which there are ideas and princi- 
ples, but nothing arranged, or completed. I repent that I 
have mutilated fo fair a fubje&t; and if I die here, if I have 
not time nor ftrength to write at large, as I meditate, the hif- 
tory of defpotifm, my papers will prefswta proof, that it was 
neither through ignorance nor pufillanimity, but only through 
hafte and negligence, that I faid nothing of facerdotal defpo- 
tifm.’ . 

Speaking of a letter to be fhewn to the king, he obferves, 
‘ Truth is too ruftic, ever to be permitted to approach a throne. 
You mutt, therefore, lend it the cc/fume of the court, and 
give it at leaft a mafquerade drefs.’ Vol. UH. p. 115. On his 
father’s work, the Traité de fa Population, he remarks, p. 149, 
that it is the book on which his reputation flands, particularly 
with the Englith, who feein that code of univerfal policy, of 
1756, aclear and precife prediction of what now happens to 
them, (1778.) Mirabeau makes Jarge extracts from this work, 





/ 
(the fame with the 4mi des Hommes) to fhew how far his fa- 
tner violates his own maxims; and, among others, thefe two: 
* Conftraint is the moft defective of all the fprings of autho- 
rity;’ and ‘In all affairs, without exception, coercive means 
are the moft adapted to produce in man, an effect exactly op- 
pofte to the intention.’ 


; 








* In this very prifon, I have feen an old American com- 
mander of a privatecr, aged feventy-two, and maimed with 
twenty mufket-fhot, who was beloved, efteemed, and em- 
ployed by my uncle, while governor of Guadeloupe; and 
who, as the reward of ‘his {ervices and blood, was detained in 
this dreadful jail, at the requeft of his affectionate and refpeét- 
ful daughter. She had reprefented, that her father {candalized 

the 
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the public, and dithonoured himfelf by his drunken debauches ; 
that he might fall and kill himfelf, and that it was neceflary to 
fhut him up, to prevent him from falling. ‘lhe.truth was, 
that the good old man, who had aitonifhing abilities concealed 
by his rough manner, loved wine and brandy, like a hearty 
feaman; but did not love whores. His daughter was one; 
and was protected by the governor, his delegate, or his 
laquays; and the old man having reproached her for her 
bate condu@, fhe thus took her revenge.’ 

* In fa&t, the quarter of our infants die in the firft year ; 
more than a third perifh during the two firft years; and at 
leaft one half in the firft three years. Is not this a fair proof 
of the excellence of our method of nurfing ? Obferve, if you 
pleate, my pretty reafoner, that we are the only.animals con- 
demned to this terrible mortality ; and that it muit of courfe 
be entirely owing to our own errors. And our youths, how 
beautiful and {trong they are! At thirty they refemble old 
gilded {peétres. Look into Sweden, into Denmark, into Po- 
land, into all the north, into England, into any other part of 
the world, where children are not managed as in our quarter 
of Europe, where we have confpired to dwindle down the 
human race, by fwathing both body and foul; look there, I 
fay, and fee if children be wrapt up like mummies, or are 
afraid of bein plunged in water. ‘There is not one man, 
brought up in the plain rural way, but would knock down, for 
diverfion, eight or ten dozen of our red heels, and other va- 
lets of the court, or beaux of the city: and if I, who {peak 
to you, feel myfelf itrong enough to overturn fome battalions 
of fuch, by biowing on them, it is becaufe the hardy life 
which I have led, and the violent exercifes in which I have 
delighted, ({wimming, hunting, fencing, playing at tennis, 
quick riding,) have repaired the innumeraole follies of my 
education : and our daughter cannot follow my example.’ 

§ Cardinal Bernis raifed the chevalier de M. to the mini- 
dtry. An effential preliminary was, toreconcile.him with the 
marchionefs de Pompadour. ‘ihe chevalicr, one of the mott 
handfome and witty men of his time, is introduced at the 
toilette ; converfes a long time; diiplays all his maturai and 
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acquired talents ; in a word ts charming : and you know well 
that, from a charming man toa miiilter of ftate, there is, 
in certain circumitances, but one itep. In one of theie 
abfent moments, which come upon your fex by fits and ftarts, 
Madame de Pompadour faid to the chevalier, ‘ What a pity 
it isy that all your family have fuch bad heads ? The cheva- 
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lier being piqued, anfwered with the fternnefs of 2 feamen, 
* Madame, it is true that fuch is the mark of legitimacy in our 
family ; but good and cool heads have done fo many foolith 
things, and ruined fo many {tates, that there will be no impru- 
dence in trying bad heads. Affuredly at leaft they cannot do 


worle.’ 
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‘IT am not much vext at the ill fuccefs of your fermon. 
Did not I tell thee never to preach to women? If you chofe, 
madam, I could point out to you a beautiful differtation, in 
which it is formally proved, by fifty paflages of {cripture, that 
women are not a partof the human race. Acidalius, author 
of this fingular work, concludes, aftey many gallantries of 
this kind, in afking the ladies to retain their former benevolence 
for him, ‘ or if you will not, fays he, beafts as you are, may 
you be damned to all eternity.” A learned man, Simon Ge- 
dicius, has, it is true, defended the fair fex moft theological- 
ly; and at length, as is the cuftom of the learned, calls his 
adverfary ‘a baftard, formed by the mixture of Satan with 
the human race ;’ and prays for his eternal perdition. Be 
proud ladies of this champion.’ 

‘In vol. Il. p. 396, Mirabeau warmly recommends Four- 
croy’s book, Les Enfans elevés dans ? Ordre de la Nature, &c. 
as excellent on the fubject of nurfing, &c. 

The following reflections occur to Mirabeau, on the com~ 
mencement of the American war, vol. IT. p. 403, 404. 

‘Ihave haftened, my good Sophia, to gain fome intelli- 
gence of what has paft fince my imprifonment. I have feen 
that we are always very pretty children, great lovers of quod- 
libets, great makers of fweet nothings, wild enthufiafts for 
hovelties and frivolities; and as ardent Gluckifts and Picci- 
nifts, (admirers of muficians) as the infurgents are warm pa- 
triots, and valiant warriors. Refpectable nation, which knows 
{> well how to value and defend its liberty ! I have feen alfo, 
not without fome chagrin, that to our gazetteers might be 
applied, what cardinal Polignac faid to the Dutch, ¢ It is ea- 
fily feen that you are not accuftomed to victory, fince you pro- 
claim your advantages fo loudly :’ with this difference, never- 
thelefs, that the Dutch had reaily vanquifhed the moft info- 
lent of kings, and of whom they had great caufe to complain ; 

* and, from our own account, the battle at Oueflant, and the 
boafts on the fubjeét, are alike pititul. Among other exam- 
ples, I do not belicve that, fince the time of Francis I. a 
greater piece of iifipidity has appeared, than the challenge 
of the marquis de la Fayette to the earl of Carlifle. A duet 


is a pretty glory, when one commands ar army! Defeat the 
enemy 3 
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enemy : this is the only way to revenge his infult. And who, 
in the devii’s mame, can blame a king’ $ commilhouer, for a 
manifeito which he is ordered todifperie ? Bur what is really 
Jaudable, is the genius, prudence, and fuccefs of the mimi- 
iter, who has reitored life to our navy. ‘Lhe Englith govern- 
ment is apparently fei ized with madnefs; but let it be on its 
guard. ‘Vhefe proud Britons will not allow themfelves $ peace- 
ably to be reduced to flavery ; though this be the fole aim of 
the Scotii/> Funto. LI have perceived that our young fovercign 
is ever a ‘worthy man; a fublime praife for a king, ‘if he con- 
tinue to delerve it to the laft day of his life. ‘He withes to 
act well; and of coniequence thofe who miflead him to evil, 
or, under his reign, allow it to exiit, and proftitute his name 
to injuftice, will be extremely culpable towards humanity, and 
the nation. All the predictions which I made to you, con- 
cerning the rage of ambition in the houfe of Auftria, (anam- 
bition entirely infufed, nay exalted, in the mind of this vaunted 
Jofeph Il.) all thefe predictions, I fay, and the coniequences 
which I expected to arife frgm the death of the elector of Ba- 
Varia, are accomplifiing.’ 

When Mirabeau, in this curious paffage, fpeaks of the Scot 
tifh Junto, he follows the error of theday. ‘That many of the 
Scots are {trangers to real principles. of freedom, that their 
men of rank or abilitics are of courfe more addicted to ferve 
the caufe of power, when they happen to be engaged in it, 
may be truc. But if a lift of that fingular party, called the 
king’s friends, or enemies, (we forget or cannot difltinguith 
which) were compoted, it would appear that the greater part 
were Englifhmen 3 and, indeed, if not fupported “by Englith 
rank and influence, they could not even form a party. It is 
hardly neceflary, in candour, to remind the reader, that Scot- 
land has alfo, in all periods, produced the warmeit friends of 
freedom, And we are confident that, in any crifis, Lreland 
and Scotland would form one body and foul with England, 
and would follow any example fhe fet. Such are their true 
and invariable interefts: and woe to thofe, who would inter- 
rupt or even fhake them ! 

Mirabeau tclis us, vol H. p. 411, that his father faid of 
Montefquieu, to. the xing of Sweden then in France, * The 
fuperannuated reveries of that once celebrated inan are na 
longer efteemed, except in the North.’ 

“Lam myfelf no fanatical partifan of the Spirit of Laws, 
The greater number of the principles of that beautiful werk, 
appear to me either fa.te or put at random. The courage of 
the author I fufpect; his prudence refembles pufillanimi- 
ty ; and he has often cither mifunderftood, or betrayed the 

8 rights 
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rights of man. In fine, his ftyle, fo brilliant, fo forcible, fo 
pure, is not always free from refearch and affeCtation ; and 
one fees with pain, fo great a man hunting after epigrams.’ 

We now proceed to the third volume of this multifarious 
work. 

‘ ‘There is not a book on the fubje& of war, in any, living 
or dead languages; which I have not read: I can fhew extra@s 
fiom three hundred military authors, arranged with references, 
parallel paflages, and obfervations ; and memoirs of my own 
on all parts of the profellion, from the greateft objects of war 
to the details of engineers, of artillery, and even of provi 
fions. You know well that one does not willingly renounce, 
after fuch advances: and thathey attach one to the projects 
which have excited fuch labours. But befides that I now 
have only one pailion, to which my whole life is, fhall be, and 
mult be devoted, py ideas on that fubjeét have been changed 
a long time ago. { believe that men, and of courfe kings, 

cannot give, ai what they poflefs, the right of doing, and 
of commanding; juit actions, conformable to the order and 
immutable laws of nature. A virtuous man can alone judge 
of the lawfulnefs of a war, about to be undertaken or aban- 
doned. ‘This philofophy, which is, and fhall be, mine, is 
not compatible with an uniform. 2. Regular troops, perpe- 
tual armies, have never been, are not, and never will be, of 
any ufe, except to eftablifh arbitrary power, and to maintain 
it; now I am not one of thofe mercenaries, who, acknow- 
Jedging him only, whofe pay they receive, never recolleé& 
that this pay is defrayed by the nation; who think themfelves 
honoured by ferving one man, while they ought to know that 
they are only dettined for the defence of their country 5 ; who 
fly to obey tle order of him, whom they call their ma/er, (an 
infamous word, injurious to the king and to the nation) with- 
out reflecting that they wear a livery, rather than an uniform 5 
without refiefting that the vileft, the moft odious, the moft 
deteftable of trades, is that of the valet of a defpot, the jailor 
of his feilow citizens. Military fervice is therefore improper 
for me.’ 


* Voltaire infulted Buffon, as he did every great man ; I fay 
all, without excepting one dead ac haing, except Newton, his 
favourite, becaute he had very poorly underttood and explain- 
ed him. Buffon only anfwered him by public applaule, and 
by fimplicity and modeily, the only true marks of genius 

and fuperiority. I do not believe that there can be any 
thing in the world more ridiculous, than all that Voltaire has 
written-on natural hiftory ;-fo much may ignorance, and a 
pro- 
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propenfity to fatire, debafe even genius ; but I cannot conceive 
how the moit infernal envy came to blofiom in the mind of fo 
reat a man. 

Yes, Rouffeau is dead, -and died in want.... O Ged! 
God! and fo many rich mate, and golden tyrants, load urs 
earth. 

* ‘The Boftonians are my heroes ; and the greater part of 
the F rench, who are among them, are not. I believe that in 
fact they have fent back fome of Our adventurers. You know 
that, * a wife treaty, which I am impatient to fee concluded, 
we have acknowledged their independence, and ave their 
allies. Liberty then will have oue alylum in the world !? 








‘The other day I read the memoirs for the dame Delaunay, 
who has gained her fuit. A mother of a family lives, on the 
faith of a folemn marriage, with a man, whoie probity had 
been known for thirty years. A peaceable woman, a tendcr 
mother, an eflimable wife, in what could the difturb the*pub- 
lic ordex £ What had fhe to fear ? Nethertheleis the is arretled, 
and thrown into a houfe of correction, with the vileit outcails 
of her fex. For three whole years fhe groans there, without 
afhiflance, without correfpondence, ignorant almoit of what 
fhe is accufed, and in an abfolute impofhbility of defence. 
Her penfion is withdrawn, and the nuns refufe to maintain 
her. ‘Their oppofition occafions an inquiry. Alas, were it 
not for this, fhe might remain for life at Saint-Pelagie. She 
at aft fees her fr iends, and explains the caufe of her deten- 
tion. Somesre/igious, (monks or friars) aflociated with a fub- 
altern and mercenary agent, had claimed her hufband as an 
apottate monk, and obtained an order of the king to feize him. 
This huiband, this father, after having enjoyed for thirty 
years all the rights of a citizen, is fuddenly taken from his 
wife, three children, and fociety, and thrown into a dungeon, 
to expiate an apoflacy, of which he was not guilty. He there 
dies: his fortune is feized by the moft infamous manoeuvres ; 
his children are abandoned, and one of them expires in an 
hofpital; his wife is plunged into a difgraceful prifon. Ia 
fine, that tiflue of horrors is developed; the act of profef- 
fion as a monk is proved a forgery 3‘ the wretches, who forme 
ed the Pp: lot, are expo! fed to the eyes of julticve. But the father 
has perifh ca : the child is dead; the mother has loft her heaith 
and happine Such ave the fruits of any violence offered to 
the regul: ar proccedings of law! Such are the produtions of 
dark calumnies and arbitra iry orders !—The government has 
been furprized into fuch meafures —Why is it expofed to fuch 
furprize has been furprized | Is it, for this, lefs guilty, 
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oppreflive, tyrannical, barbarous ? Can it ever repair the evils 

that it has caufed ?—The woman has been rec ompenfed.— 

Vile men! fometimes fold, and fometimes bought! Odious 

men, who make a traffic of all! Do you believe that money 
gin fatisfy infulted virtue ¢ 


¢ IT have no intention of fending to you a treatife on poli- 
tics; but you may reft affured that, as long as you do not fee 
France and England connected by an alliance of reciprocal 
commerce, difpelling all objects of divifion, one of the na- 
tions, and perhaps both:, will be ill-governed. It was neceflary 
for us to fupport the Americans, to force thofe proud and en- 
thufiaftic Britons to renounce their ambitious reveries ; and 
this is in fact to fave them from perdition. But we aifo have 
great occafion to take the path of {alvation.’ 


* IT have fhewn you how thefe honeft people, called mini- 
fters, and thefe honeit people, called prietts, are quacks of the 
fame fpecies ; and be aflured that defpotifm, and our plea/ure*, 
are the very beft of governments, becaufe they conititute the 
fimpleft and quickeft mode of governing. Now you mult 
feel that defpotifm may, and muft, be always equitable, for 
all kings have been, are, and will be, the fathers of their peo- 
ple; and. their minifters ever have infallibly been, infallibly 
are, infallibly will be, even to the confummation of all ages, 
honourable men ; and thefe new Argufes have had, have, and 
will have, a fufhicient number of eyes, to fee every thing, and 
no Mercury can clofe thefe eyes. And there has exifted, ex- 
ifts, and will exift, a race of men, devoid of all human paf- 
fions, infallible, perfect, created on purpofe to ferve a perfect 
defpot ; and angelical generations will fucceed thofe angelical 
beings. Such is my political creed. All this being beyond 
any pofibility of doubt, what occafion can there be for the 
liberty of the prefs? Poor idiots, as we are, let us truft our 

uides. It is not good for flaves to fee clea 

It is rifible to oblerve Mirabea u, aman of F letters, puzzled, 
vol. II. P- 2375 to difeover the day of St. Sophia. This 
faint, with her daughters Spes and Charitas, faffered martyz- 
dom under Hadrian, fay the Hagiologitts. However this be, 
the day of St. Sophia is, in the Greek “Calendar, the 17th Sep- 
tember: at Rome, the 30th of September, in other varts of 
the Latin church, the 1ft of Auguit. 

‘ I was reading yefterday that, in the times of the fanatical 
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fever of the Prefbyterians, they placed, in every houfe of note, 
a chaplain, who acted as a PY and who informed them of all 
that happened in the family. Even the domeftics were obliged 
to be witnefles againft their mafters. (Would not you believe 
that I was {peaking of the clergy of Pontarlier?) A fynod, 
affembled at Perth, fummoned before its tribunal all the citi- 
zens who icemed to difapprove of the clerical government. 
It happened that the men being moftly abfent, or occupied, 
did not attend the fummons. Their wives undertook to an- 
{wer for them. ‘The day of aflignation came; one hundred 
and twenty women, with good cudgels in their hands, appear- 
ed in a ftate of infurreétion, and laid clofe fiege to the church, 
in which the minifters held their meeting. One of the bre- 
thren, fent as envoy to thefe females, threatened them with 
excommunication. In return they gave him a handfome drub- 
bing, kept him prifoner, and fent a detachment of fixty ama- 
zons, who routed the other ecclefiaftics with many blows, 
took their baggage and twelve horfes. They then feized the 
fecretary, and forced him, by the argumenium baculinum, to 
abjure his office. Is not this a proper way to manage fuch 
people ? and you, Sophia, might not have been.averfe'to lead 
fuch amazons. But I muft not omit to mention a deeply felt 
caufe of complaint, which had been given to them, and which 
doubtlefs animated them more than the other excefies of the 
Prefbyterians. “Chey had carried their autterity fo far, as to 
declare, by a formal law, that fornication repeated, (‘ after 
the firft aQ,’ as the Englifh bears) was felony. You will 
agree that fuch a regulation was very barbarous: and I-could 
not help thinking, when I read this, that Sophia and Gabriel 
would not be much at their eafe, in a country where fuch a 
code was received.’ 















© Tcould willingly a with that Englith lord, who gave his 
vote for the abfolure exclufion of all the Catholics, ‘I would not 
wifh, faid he,that there fhould remain in this country a fingle 
papift, man or woman ; not even a papift dog or bitch; not 
even a papift cat, to play or mew about the king.’ Affuredly 
no man in the world can be more a friend of toleration than 1 
am; but [ hate and fear devotees; and it is on this account 
that I value toleration the more; perfuaded and convinced 
that it alone, and it alone unlimited, is the only expedient 
capable of cooling their ardour, of repretling their zeal, of con- 
founding their menaces, of giving to the civil authority a real 
and firm fuperiority over all the facerdotal body, in fine, of 
maintaining focial tranquillity at the expence of enthufiafm, 
hypocrify, and fuperftition. Bas! politicians defire more harth 
and 
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and fpeedy remedies ; and by them defeat their own intentiort. 
Hypocrites preach intoleration, not only for the pleafure of 
ruling and perfecuting, but becaufe they know that it is almoft 
the fole inexhauftible aliment of zeal.’ 

The contefts of Mirabeau with his father, in which even 
a warm friend of the fon decides againft him, as does his 
uncle, are extremely projix ; and any further account of fuch 
a topic would only difguit our readers. ‘Ihe following 
anecdote will give a juft idea of the ancient French govern- 
ment: 

‘ The unfortunate Poiily was cragged by a lettre de cachet, 
{may the words be ever incapable of an Englifh tranilation !] 
into an ignominious prifon, in order to force him to become a 
monk, the barbarous prediiection of his mother for her eideft 
fon, withing thus to bury the younger alive. He was forced, 
by another lettre de cachet, to take the vows, in order to 
eicape from his dungeon. Withing to proteft againit this 
violence, another lettre de cachet is thundered. After nineteen 
years of captivity, he is delivered by the minifter, who con- 
feffes at laft that he has been deceived. Poilly demands his 
inheritance, and is again confined. He is at length delivered, 
with a confeflion tha: government had been /urprized. After 
being thus toffed about, through thir rty-feven years of perfe- 
cution, he is permitted to enjoy the light and fociety ; ; but has 
been, for two thirds of his exiilence, the victim of his pa- 
rents, and of arbitrary power.’ , 

in the fourth volume, the following obferyations of Mira- 
rabeau’s friend, Dupont, may. not be unworth y of notice. 

* Your reafoning on lettres-de-cachet would be very good, 
if we had laws. We have, indeed, at leaft that of every 
honeit man, the law of nature ; and in no leaf of that law éan 
lettres-de-cachet be traced; any move than affa{lination ; fors 
in fa&ty perpetual imprifonment is worfe than murder. But 
you beg your principles. We have not one Jaw, properly fo 
cailed. Even the Englifh have only two. ‘he Americans 
may, perhaps, have more. All the other exilling focicties 
are, and have been, in.a ftate of war. The only Jaw of that 
deplorable itate is /’@ vidfis, mifery to the vanquifhed : and 
the weak are indebted to the ftron fs when it is not abufed. 
You have committed fome hoftilities. Artillery and lettres- 
de-cachet are often cruel weapons; but they are good initru- 
ments of war. You are a prifoner of war, “&ee 

So.far this cauftic philofopher, who feems to have borrowed 
his principles from Hobbes. We now return to Gabriel and 
Sophia. 

* Of the following anecdote I was almoft a witnefs. Some 

Paduan 
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Paduan fcholars, after having paffed a great part of the night 
in their Who goes there ? with which they torment all the city, 
rufhed, about two o’clock in the morning, to the houfe of aw 
old profeffor of humanity (elegant learning), caufed the Bat 
to be opened ; and fent two deputies to his bed, to repreté 

to. him, that all the univerfity was about to engage in coniliét, 
if he had not the goodhefs to hear the two parties, and decide 
on an important queflion, which had fet them at variance. 
The profeflor rifes, puts on his doctorial robe, and-{eats him- 
felf on a itone bench, by the fide of his gate. ‘There the ora 
tor, on each fide, pronounces a long harangue, of common- 
place arguments on the benefits of peace, of union, of har- 
mony, in learned focieties ; and on the numerous evils which 
diffenfion and difcord produce in any fociety. An ample per- 
oration followed, on the confidence, which the univerfity had 
in the intelligence and zeal of a profeflor, who facrificed his 
days and nights to its interefts. After many, and long, eulo- 
giums, the queftion was at length formally propounded ; 
namely, Whether cazxo, (no very modett Italian word) fhould 
be written with one z, or with two? ‘ Write it with three 
thoufand and more, exclaimed the furious profeflor, and may 
the cancer feize you all, you mob of Satan !’ 


© Think that the filly affair of Janfenifm alone was the caufe 
of about eighty theu/and \ettres-de-cachet being iflued. But 


what is not fufficiently attended to, is, that in the prifons of 
that terrible :inquificion, exercifed by arbitrary orders, there 
is inceflantly an odious mixture of the innocent and of the 
culpable, of corruption and of fimplicity. One peftilential 
breath infects all the others, if. the prifoners converfe toge- 
ther; if fhut up apart, they become melancholy, fierce, 
mad.’ 


>! 


© I believe I told you once, that the abbé de Bernis, now a 
cardinal, and for a long time the moft valiant champion of the 
clergy, which is not faying a little, having feen a lady home 
in her vis-a-vis, after all the procedure ufual in fuch cafes, a 
procedure repeated in her houfe after leaving the carriage, re- 
turned next morning to her toilette, and wifhed to ule fome 
little freedoms. ‘The lady with great haughtinefs repelled thefe 
light airs; upon which the confourmled abbe reprefeating to 
her, that he did not-imagine that he eould have given otience, 
after the condefcenfions which the had thewn him lait night; 
‘ How, how, fir, anfwered the, could you pothbly miitake 
thefe for advances ?’ You fee that, with the great ladies, one 
can depend on nothing ; and that it is neceflary to fall in ae 

with 
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with a little foolith provincial, like yourfelf, if one be fo ab- 
furd as to admire thefe old-fathioned virtues, called fidelity, 
conftancy, gratitude, which make our great ladies yawn.’ 


© But, my dear female friend, you are in the right ; it is 
only in an obfcure fituation, that one can thelter one’s felt 
from wicked men and kings. The nobility, which was, and 
ever will be, the nurfery of the fatellites of defpotifm, finds, 
in its very crimes, their punifhment. Promoters of arbitrary 
power, we are alfo its firft victims; and this isjuft. I have 
demonitrated all this, in a large work which you fhall fee 
fome day, and which I believe will be my laft tribute to my 
country. Behold to what our foolith folicitations conduct us 5 
we depend on influence alone to protect us from the laws; and 
hence the laws cannot protect us from iniluence. Since the 
have no power again{ft us, how can they have power for us? 
Poor, poor human nature! all thy evils {pring from thyfelf.’ 
In vol. IV. p. 118, Mirabeau gives a plaufible folution of 
the queftion, how it comes to pafs that, as one gets older, 
every fucceeding year feems fhorter. He fays it is owing to 
our ideas of time, originating folely from the meafure of our 
own exiftence ; fo that the longer we live, the fimaller any fixt 
portion of our exiftence muft of courfe appear. 
© An acquaintance told me, that, having a feport to make at 
Verfailles, he went to bed at a tavern, and was found afleep, 
when of a fudden he was awaked by a thundering voice, ex- 
claiming 4 Loire au rei. He liftened, and a baire au roi was 
repeated in a graver tone, thena little louder, then ina fedate 
manner. In fine, this voice elevated itfelf, cried louder, 
coughed, fpit, cleared its throat, and ftill it was 2 dare au ror 
My friend, (or fuppofe it was I) not being able to comprehend 
this fracas, I touch my.repeating watch.—Half paft two— 
The devil—at fuch au hour—ea doire au roi Why the grand 
fupper table muit be over long ago. What is all this? I knock 
with my fift on the partition, in fuch houfes generally of thin 
board. The man of voice perceives that he has awaked fome- 
body, feizes his candle, and taps at my door, which I open in 
my fhirt.—-Aias, fir, did you then hear me ?—-And who, in 
the devil’s name, could avoid hearing you ?—Ah, fir, I am 
glad of it: I beg pardon for awaking you: but hear me before 
you blame me.—What is the matter? What has happened ? I 
have not the honour of knowing your (I thought the man 
was mad.) Sir, I have juft got an office at court. I am Com- 
menfal, My coufin, the officer, has bought the place of Grand- 
queux ; my nephew that of Hateur ; and another relation af+ 
pires to that of Zurn/pit Roya/. But mine is the molt delicate 
and 
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and difficult of all. Do all I can, if my cry be unheard, or 
tnheéded, how is the king to drink ? I dare not touch the cup; 
that high charge belongs to the Godele:-Vin. Perhaps he may 
not move, &c.’ 

The ftory i rather long. Mirabeau relieves his man, by 
telling him that it is a mere nominal function ; that the king 
will be ferved equally well, if he be filent; and that covetous 
minifters-made even filly etiquette a matter of finance. 

Among the difgufting inftances of depravity, we feleé&t the 
following as a {pecimen of the French noble/fé, of whom, as 
of their clergy, we in this country can, in plain truth, not 
even form an idea. 

‘ My mother, my poor mother, faid to me in 1770, © Your 
father poifoned me twice, to caufe abortions. Of whom was 
he jealous? Of his own brother. Your father has thrice “ 
me an infamous difeafe, has diflipated my fortune, has facri- 
ficed me to courtizans, to my own women, has exiled me at 
their pleafure, keeps me in poverty ; me the mother of eleven 
children, me who brought him 50,000 livres a year, &c. &c.” 

Mirabeau obferves, vol. IV. p. 156, that all the people of 
quality in France bore the ducal coronet in their arms, be- 
caufe any attorney aflaumed that of comte or marquis. 

‘ Fox, the oppofition member, fought a duel with Adams, 
and was wounded. An acquaintance having fhewn fome fur- 
. prife to Fox at his fpeedy cure of a wound in the belly, he 
anfwered, ‘ The fact is, that Adams’s piftol was charged with 
government powder, elfe I fhould infallibly have been killed.’ 

© The comte de Vallora is a fwindler, who -has no liveli- 
hood, but gambling and cheating of proftitutes. Itis infamous 
thus to. degrade titles; and the government ill conceals its ea- 
ger defire to debafe the nobility, fo as to annibilate it; a point 
almoft accomplifhed.’ 

Speaking of his book called 14a Conver/ion, Mirabeau adds, 
* You cannot conceive what a number of portraits and pleaf- 
ing contrafts fill this canvas; all kinds of women, all fitua» 
tions of life, appear in their turns: the idea is foolifh, but the 
details are charming; and I fhall read it to you, Sophia, fome 
day, though at the rifk of having my eyes torn out. -I have 
already reviewed the financiere, the prude, the devotee, the 
prefident’s lady, the merchant’s wife, the ladies of the court, 
ladies advanced in years; I have now come to young wo- 
men; it is a good tafk, and the work is really a book of mo- 
rality.’ 


————- - 


* Madame de Laffey faid of the abbé Terraffon, ‘ None, 
Arp. Vou, XII, New Arr, M m but 
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but a man of great genius, could be capable of fuch idiote 
ifm.’ . | 

‘ Crebillon being afked why he was always furrounded 
with dogs, anfwered, ‘It is only fince I knew mankind fo 
well.’ q 


© Ronffeau, in his laft retreat, maintained in charity 2 poor 
woman of the village. After his burial, fhe was found crying 
at his tomb: and being afked what fhe did theré, fhe replied: 
Alas¢ I only weep and pray.—But Mr. Rouffeau was not a 
Catholic, though he was my benefactor; hence I pray and I 
weep.’ 


© Rouffeau, when two Jefuits requefted him to impart to 
them. his fecret of writing on all fubje&ts with fuch a glow 
of eloquence, anfwered, fe is indeed a fecret, my fathers, and 
I am vext that it muft be ufelefs to your fociety 5 for it is, that 
I always {peak as I think.’ 


© A ftriking example of the force of affe€tion was told to 
me the other day. The countefs of Harcourt loft her hufband 
in 1769.° This tender wife, entirely abandoned to her grief, 
occupied herfelf in imagining all pofftble means of feeding it. 
She caufed a rich maufoleum, by Lemoine, to be: reared at 
Notre-Dame, to the memory of her hefband; and ordered 
herfelf to be reprefented in it, in the moft mournful attitude, 
Not contented with this melancholy tribute, fhe ordered a wax- 
en figure of the comte to be made, as large as the life: cloth- 
ed it in the night-gown which he commonly wore ; and placed 
it ina fopha by the fide of her bed. Many times in the day 
fhe went and fhut herfelf up in this difmal place, to talk to this 
‘mute image on the conftancy of her love, and the keennefs of 
her regret.’ 

So much for thefe noted Letters, from which we have tranf- 
‘Jated many extracts; and among them fome we much difap- 
‘prove, merely to give our readers an idea of the contents of 
‘thefe four volumes. At the end, are a fhort and a long letter 
of Sophia; and fome other pieces connected with the fubjeét. 
‘The work is concluded with an abftraét of the procedure at 
“law, againft Mantel the editor, at the inftance of Mirabeau’s 
“mother, who pretended a right to thefe Letters. - She loft her 

caule. a 


- Conjie 
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Confidéerations fur la Nature de la Revolution de France, et fur 
les Caules qui en prolangent la durée. Par M. Mallet du Pan. 


Confideratiens on the Nature of the French Revolution, and the 
Canufes which prolong its duration. By M. Mallet du Pan, 
8ve. Owen. 1793. 


Tt is not the fault of M. Mallet du Pan, that a traét written 

in 1793, on the French revolution, fhould be a little out 
of date in 1795. It is fenfibly written, however, and gives 
very good reafons why a counter-revolution, for that word was 
then in fafhion, had not been accomplifhed at the era of his 
publication. This he. attributes in a great meafure to the 
want of uvion amongft the allied powers, who, he fays, si: pi 
to have joined in a manifefto, declaring precifely the object of 
the war, and difcountenancing the fufpicion which fo many of 
the French have entertained, that it was undertaken lefs out 
of regard to the Bourbon family, than with a view to difmem- 
ber the empire for their own benefit. This is extremely true: 
but thofe who call in a foreign force to regulate ¢heir go- 
vernment and interfere in their affairs, muft always lay their 
account with having their interefts facrificed to thofe of the 
invaders. fe likewife afferts that the fear of having the 
whole fyftem of defpotifm brought back, if’ monarchy was at 
all reftored, and the opinion that this was the war of kings to 
fupport defpotifin, were reafons with many to be flack in ue 
caufe. M. Mallet du Pan, it is well known, is himfelf a reyelu- 
tionift of the earlieft date, who never enlifted under the ban- 
ners of republicanifm, and who pretty feon ‘withdrew from 
thofe of the revolution. He draws a picture, unhappily not 
exaggerated, of the horrors of civil war, and endeavours to 
excite the fears of this country, left this wonderful impuife, 
which has overturned all old eftablifhments in France, this en- 
thufiafm of the people fhould catch, and f{pread through Eu- 
rope ; and in truth the events fubfequent to his writing make 
fuch a fear not altogether vifionary. He concludes with ex- 
prefling his opinign, that France will not be able to bear free- 
dom, till after thirty years of preliminary education. We hope 
he dces not mean thirty years of war! 


-_—-—--. > 


Lifte des Noms des ci-devant Nobles, &c. 

A Lift of the Names of the heretofore Nobles, Nobles of Race, 
Pettifoggers, Prelates, Financiers, Intriguers, and of all the 
Pretenders to Nobility, or Swindlers branded as Nobles; with 
Notes on their Families. Sue. Three Parts. Pavis. 

HIS work has cither not been completed, or the feverity 
of the Enylith Inquifition has prevented the remainder 
from being imported. 
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What will chiefly ftrike the Englith reader, is the complete 
proftitution of nobility in France. The real ancient noble fa- 
milies hardly exceed a dozen; the remainder are either new 
or affumed titles. We fpeak not of the territorial nobleffe, 
equivalent to our efquires, but of the titled nobility. As the 
kings had 0 no competitors but the nobility, it was 
efteemed found policy to cut down the oaks, and fow mufh-— 
rooms ; fo that all might be trampled upon with impartial ty- 
ranny. Hence nobility in men, and proftitution in women, 
became equally common; and many were the mere pretenders 
to both honours. ‘The counterfeit counts, barons, and che- 
valiers in France, equalled the real. Heraldry was quite fa- 

. tigued with her labour, and fell faft afleep. 

In Italy and Germany the fame confufion prevails. Spain 
and England feem to prefent the moft diftin& ideas of real no- 
bility. Rufha hardly acknowledges any nobility, except rank 
in the army. 

We fhould have received more fatisfaction from a complete 
lift of the French nobility, pointing out in few words, or in 
diftin€ divifions, the titled families with property, refembling 
our nobles; the /eigneurs or territorial nobleffe ; and laftly, 
the titles wantonly or fraudulently affumed ; than from this 
fatirical work. We fhall, however, give fome of the names 
as they occur. 

Marquis de Gambaye. Name Lavendy. Origin about 
1750. Law. 

Breteuil. Name Tonnelier. 1573. Law. 

Herault. 1730. Trade. 

De Puyneuf. Paral. 1716. Farmer-general. 

Duc de Coigny. Guillot. 1560. Law. 

Villefavin. Adine. 1719. Farmer gen. 

Briffard. 1760. F. g. 

Bonnevie. 1720. F. g. 

Bragouze. 1730. Finances. 

Camuzet. 1740. F. g. 

Comte de Perrochel. 1594. Law. 

Marquis de St. Clair. Vidar. 1760. Army. 

Comte d’ Arnouville. Machaud. 1750. Law. 

Rouiller. 1710. F. g. 

Comte d’ Ouz-en-Bray. Pajot. 1720. F. g. 

Rohan. Very ancient. 

Bourbon-Buffet. Ancient. 

De Gagny. Gaillard. 1721. F. g. 

Comte de Murat. 

Comte d’ Efpinchal. 1487. 

Marquis de Miromenil. Hue. 1592, Law. 

Baron des Adretz. Beaumont. . 


Marquis 
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Marquis d’ Offemont.. Gobelin. 1660. Manufactures. 

Baron de Caftries. LaCroix. 1495. 

Marquis de Campigny-Surville. Bauquet. 1543. 

Amelot. 1580. Law. Ms. 

Comte d’ Auteuil. Brigonnet. 1490. Finances. 

Marquis de Gamaches. Rouault. 1372. 

Saint-Prieft. Guignard. 1649. Law. 

Lantage de Felicourt. 1720. F. g. 

Le Monnier. 1721. F. g. 

Duc d’ Uzés. Baftet. 1304. 

Duc de Charot de Bethune. John Bethune, father of the 
duke de Sully, was a Scotch adventurer. Duchéne afterwards 
derived them from the Bethunes of Flanders; and was well 
rewarded for the common fictions of heraldry. See the Me- 
moires de Tavanes. 

Duc de Luynes. Albert. 1600. 

Duc de Richelieu. 1640. 

Duc de St. Simon. Recent. 

Due de la Rochefoucault. 

Duc de Villeroi. Neuville. 1550. 

D’Eftrées. 1500. 

Duc de Grammont. 1580. 

Duc d’ Harcourt. 1560. Law. 

Marquis de Sourches. Tourzel. 

La Fayette. Mottier. Very ancient. 

Condé. See the Thuanus Reftitutus, for a fingular anee- 
dote of the real defcent. 

Montefquiou. Ancient. 

But we fhall leave the remaining names, in order to tranf- 
Jate a few extradts. 

‘Comte de Hazon.I know not if this comte, who paffes for 
a {windler, be defcended from a merchant of Orleans, who 
paffed for a wit. Colbert called an aflembly of merchants, to 
confult them on the means of re-eftablifhing commerce. None 
dared to fpeak. £ Gentlemen, faid the minifter, are ye dumb ?” 
‘ No, fir, anfwered one Hazon, but we are afraid of offending 

ovr greatnefs, if any unpleafing word fhould efcape.’ ‘ Speak 
Seales replied the minifter: he who {peaks with moft freedom 
will beft ferve the king.’ Hazon then hemmed, and faid, ¢ Sir, 
fince you command, and fince you promife not to be offended 
at what we fhall have the honour to reprefent to you, I will 
tell you freely, that, when you became minifter, you found the 
ftate coach overturned ; ‘and, fince you have been minifter, 
you have only raifed it up, to overturn ,it on the other-fide.’ 
Colbert reddening, exclaimed with emotion, ‘ How you talk, 
my. friend !’ ‘Sir,’ anfwered Hazon, ‘ I moft humbly beg pardon 
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for my folly, in truftmg your promife for once; and fhall fy 
no more.’ 


In 1744p the comte de Montchenu, having kilJed his lacquay, 


was punithed with a fortnight’s imprifonment in the Battille ! 
The ftory.of the count de Chamoran, and his robbery of 
Mackay at Newington in 1985, is curious but prolix. 

The abbé Royou was the author of the noted journal L’ Ami 
du Roi. He had Jong before rendered himfelf fo remarkable 
for his profligacy, that Beaumont, archbifhop of Paris, fent 
for him, and faid, « M. l’Abbé, J am informed that you have 
no morals.’ ‘True, mylerd,’ anfwered the abbé, ‘ but I have 
an infinite deal of religion.” The archbithop was fatisfied. 

According to our author, Part III. p. g1, Burke’s Letter on 
the French Revolution was built on the fallacious materials of 
his friend Calonne; a remark which feems juftified by the 
Letter itfelf. It is added, that all the French ariftocrats bought 
the book, though few could read it; and that this was the 
caufe of the great fale of a work, which no Frenchman thought 
worthy of confutation, as to read it in France was to look 
upon it asa diftempered dream. 








—_— 


Vie Privée des Ecclefiaftiques, 8c. 


The private Life of the Ecclefiaftics, Prelates, and other public 
Funéhonaries, whe have not taken the Oath on the Civil Cm- 
fiitution of the Clergy. Being a Supplement to the Lift of 
‘Naples, 8x0. Three Parts. Paris. 


PT HE French clergy had certainly degraded themfelves, be 
* fore they were degraded by the nation ; and their vices 
were even fatal to the religion which they pretended to preach, 
while their lives afforded a contraft to all its maxims. The 
Spanifh and Italian clergy are, if poflible, yet more depraved. 
What would St. Paul have faid to monks, priefts, prelates, 
Jiving in celibacy, only to debauch the wives and daughters of 
their devotees ? and committing to the flames innocent victims 
of a dilbelief, neceffarily produced by the vices of the hypo- 
critical profeffors? Corruptio optim: peffima. No religion or 
fuperftition, ancient or modern, has ever been tainted with 
fach crimes as the Roman Catholic fyftem; and auricular con- 
fefhon and abfolution may be pointed out as inftances, that 
religion may fometimes be fo corrupted as dire€tly to coun- 
tera every maxim of found morality. © | 

* ft is curious,’ fays the author in his Preface, ‘ it is import- 
ant to know what kind of men thefe prelates and dignitaries 
are, who lment the fall of the church; who would make as 
belicve that heaps of gold, and extenfive territories, are “1 
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tial to the gofpel, which only prefents maxims of felf-denial ; 
who exclaim every day, in deceitful and hypocritical charges 
and paftoral letters, that religion is loft, becaufe they have loft 
a part of their infamous wealth, which they call their own, 
though the original donors really left it for the ufe of the 
poor; who would, in pure devotion, raife one part of the 

French people againft the other, and excite a pious aud holy 
' civil war, in order to regain their benefices and power, the 
fole objects of their religion. It is important to devélope the 
character and conduct of thofe pious fycophants, of thofe 
whited fepulchres, as the fcripture calls them, in order to judge 
of the weight of their opinions, and of the confidence to be 
repofed on their difcourfes.’ 

The author proceeds to fhew at how early a period ‘the 

ride and vices of the ecclefiaftical dignitaries commenced. 
No fooner had Chriftianity become opulent and protected, un- 
der Conttantine, than thefe blemifhes appeared, and continued 
to increafe in the barbarous ages. It was indeed to be regret- 
ted that the fall of the ancient arts and fciences preceded the 
fuccefs of Chriftianity ; for, amidft the intelleCtual darknefs, 
innumerable errors arofe from mere ignorance, and the fupcr- 
{titious {pirit of the times. 

* Defmoulins, the bifhop of Paris, exercifed the right of 
ecclefiaftical extortion, in the fourteenth century, with an atro- 
cious rigour. This prelate, alfo patriarch of Antioch, and 
archbifhop of Touloufe, conducted himfelf in his holy mini- 
ftry, like a patriarch of the hordes of Tartary. Teftators 
who left him nothing were deprived of the facraments, and 
of fepulture. Nay he fent, from time to time, his agents te 
vifit the houfes of the capital, and procure information if any 
perfon had died without acknowledging his epifcopal rive, in 
which cafe he had recourle to the heirs, whom he perfecuted 
or excommunicated according to his caprice.’ 

We fhall give a few extra¢ts from the work, after remind- 
ing our readers that too much faith mult not be lent to the af- 
fertions of an enemy and a fatirift. 

Speaking of Marbeuf, archbifhop of Lyons, the author thus 
proceeds : ‘ 

‘ This prelate, as it may weil be imagined,-has not taken 
the oath; on the contrary, he has endeavoured, with all his 
power, to excite the inhabitants of Lyons againit the National 
_Affembly. He has compofed a Charge, worthy of the age of 
Chilperic or Chikiebert, in: which he afferts, in miferable 
French, that his cen/cience does not permit him to take the 
civic oath. Yet his confeience has permitted him to pafs his 
life in {candalous intercourfe;with women ; his comfeience has 
permitted him to intrigue for twenty years at court; his 
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confcience has permitted him to accumulate benefices, and-té 
fecure, at the expence of the church, a revenue of between 
four and five hundred thoufand livres fabout 20,000l.]; and 
his confcience now forbids him to obey the laws. What a 
confcience !” 

The abbé Calonne, brother of the minifter, is charged 
with low debduchery among women of the town; and the 
author refers for the fact to the Cha/feté du Clergé devoilée, or 
a colleétion of the procés-verbaux, on the Adventures of the 
Clergy among the Girls of Paris. Tom. II. p. 220. 

Bonneval, bifhop of Pamiers, is likewife accufed of endea« 
vouring, by paftoral letters, to excite a civil war. He was 
thus an{wered by a patriot of Foix: 

‘ Your intention is vifibly to raife a general commotion, 
of which the confequence would be a civil war; and which, 
aiter having for years inundated France with the blood of its 
inhabitants, might perhaps terminate in reftoring to you your 
revenue of 5cool. a year, and your prefidency of the provin- 
cial ftates. 

Your paftoral intentions are not equivocal ; but I may in- 
form you, that thofe of my compatriots are quite different ; 
and that they are not difpofed to cut each other’s throats, in or- 
der to reftore to you your porcelain of Japan, your tall lacs 
quays, your whifkeys, and Englith jockeys, and all that en- 
chanting luxury, which your creditors at Paris have enabled 
you fo aukwardly to maintain, in our peaceful mountains, at 
their expence.’ 

De Lorry, bifhop of Angers, in 1770, met with the follow- 
ing adventure. 

* His coach, in a ftoppage, drove againft a hackney coach, 
and damaged it fo much that a lady who was in it could not 
proceed. ‘The young and gallant prelate, after a profufion of 
excufes, lighted from his coach, and offering a place in it to 
the lady, handed her in. Enquiring where fhe withed to be 
carried, fhe faid fhe was going to the hotel de Praflin, to fee 
the fieur Beudet, fecretary of the marine. He was known to 
the bifhop, who offered the lady his fervices with the fecre- 
tary; he fajd he would avail himfelf of the occafion to fee 
M. Beudet, and thence conduét the lady home. ) 

‘ Apriving at the hotel, my lord refpectfully prefented his 
hand to the lady, while the domeftics burft into laughter ; 
which was redoubled when this couple was introduced to M. 
Beudet, who would willingly have difpenfed with the publicity 
of this vifit. The bifhop, perplexed with the whifpers and 
Jaughter which he heard on all fides, at length infifted’on an 
chplanatifi, when he was'told that the lady, whom le had fo 


charitably conducted, was the noted dame Gourdan, highly 
cele~ 
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eelebrated as the fuperintendant of the pleafures of the court 
and the city. : 

‘ It may well be imagined that the prelate afked no further 
queftions, and that *he did not infift on carrying the bawd 
home. This adventure really does him honour, and it was 
regarded as a proof of the virtue of the bifhop; for few there 
were of his brethren who did not know dame Gourdan.’ 

* De la Farre, bifhop of Nanci, finding that his charge had 
no effe&t, changed his battery; and folemnly expofed in the 
cathedral a fcull newly dug up, and fuppofed, from its want 
ofybrains, to have belonged to a faint. Curiolity did not 
fail:to attra€t female devotees and idiots. Some faid that the 
{cull fpoke, and prophefied the counter-revolution ; others 
added that they had feen a blue light fhine round the fockets 
ef the eyes. People of fenfe were fcandalifed at this man- 
ceuvre, worthy of the fourteenth century; and they con- 
cluded that the fcull of the faint, and that of the bifhop, were 
much upon a par.’ : 

The bifhop of Noyon was Grimaldi. Being ina hurry, he 
ordained a candidate for holy orders without examination. 
¢ Of what confequence is it? Jefus Chrift, faid he, did not 
examine before ordination.’ 

€ On another occafion, he did not fhew himfelf lefs zealous 
for the difcipline of the church. ‘The archbifhop of Rheims, 
‘Faleyrand, withing to diflembarrafs himfelf for once of the 
trouble of ordination, ordered the bifhop of Noyon, his fuf- 
fragan, to act for him, and proceed to Rheims for that pur- 
ber. This commiffon reached the prelate Grimaldi, very 
mal-a-propos, and confiderably deranged his projects of 
pleafure. He had fixt the very day for a journey to Paris, 
where he had facraments of another kind to adminifler. But 
he muft not difobey his metropolitan; and he arranged him- 
felf to fatisfy both God and the devil. 

© He arrives at Rheims, and intimates to the candidates that 
they muit be ready next morning by three o’clock. At that 
uncanonical hour he goes to the church, where he curfes, 
{wears, and ordains all the poftulants, which he did with two 
turns of his hand, and with fuch precipitation, that the jour- 
nals of the times, particularly the Ecclefiaftical Gazette, vio- 
Jently exclaimed againft this fcandalous conduct. 

© As foon as he had adminiftered, well or ill, the facrament 
of priefthood, he {tripped himfelf of his epifcopal ornaments, 
and darted into a poft-chaife, which waited for him, faying to 
the poftillion, ‘ To Paris, as if the devil drove me.’ Agl 
Rheims can witnefs this fac.’ Le 

Colbert of Caftle-hill, a Scottifhman, bijop of Rodés, is 
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accufed of alfo attempting to excite infurrection, and even de- 
figning to murder the mayor of Milhaud. 

We thall conclude this article with fome account of the 
noted cardinal Maury, extracted from the third part. 

JeanSifrein Maury was born at Vauréas, in the Comtat 
Venaiflin, on the 26th of June, 1746, being the fon of acob- 
bler of that little town. He received from nature vigorous 
health, a ftrong head, much confidence, and that favourable 
audacity, which, in a corrupt age, leads to ali, and triumphs 
over all. His education was neglected, but was fupplied, 
fays our author, by a diflimulation which never abandons him, 
except when he enters into a brutal rage. He ‘came to Paris 
on foot, with two pair of fhoes new-foaled, a great appetite, 
and four Latin phrafes. 

His vigorous conftitution led to amorous propenfities. A 
ftudent, a gacheur, in a college at Paris, he feduced the pro-+ 
feffor’s maid, and was expelled. His fole refources were paltry 
and fortuitous loans. He commenced preceptor, and taught 
hiftory and geography to a female pupil. Her conception 
was eafy ; and fuch was her progrefs, that at the end of nine 
months, fhe produced a work, in which they had employed 
their leifure hours. As he had not been engaged to teach na- 
tural hiftory, he was alfo dilmified from this place. 

His flattery began to open acquaintance with the great. 
An atheift in his private converfation, he did not forefee that 
he fhould become a cardinal. Yet Rome mutt approach her 
fall, when fhe is conitrained to employ atheifm in her de- 
fence. 

The fhop of Le Jay, the bookfeller, was a rendezvous of 
literary people. Maury here formed an acquaintance with the 
rich abbé de la Motte Fenelon. This abbé, afterwards bifhop 
of Lambez, patronifed and promoted the future champion of 
the Gallican church. 

Maury’s panegyric of St. Louis, in 1772, procured the 
thanks of the Academy, and the abbey of Frenade in Sain- 
tonge, worth about 200]. a ycar. 

He was at this time of the philofophical party ; and his 
panegyric of St. Augultin, 1775,. was fevere on the ignorance 
and vices of the clergy. Some of his works were publifhed 
in 1777. In 1781, he ftill continued a mere demagogue in all 
his fermons and difcourfes, and was detefted by the court. 
But being appointed a member of the Academy in 1785, and 
acquiring another abbey in 1786, he became a firm courtier. 

amoignon, a profligate minifter, introduced him into the 
political fcene. ‘Chat minifter was difgraced, and died by his 
own hand. But Maury was already in the meeting of the 
ftates-general, 1789. His fubfequent conduct is frefh in the 

memory of our readers. 
Ocuvres 
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Ocuvras de Ferme Petion, &c. 


The Works of Ferome Petion, Member of the firft National 
Affembly, of the National Convention, and Mayor of Puris. 
4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1793. De Boffe, London. 


ETION is little known in this country as a literary charac 

ter, and his name may well excite fome curiofity. 

The firft volume contains, 1. Means to prevent Child-Mur- 
der, a Paper propofed to have been fubmitted as a Prize Dit 
fertation. 2. Civil Laws, and the Adminiftration of Juftice, 
reduced to a fimple and uniform Orders; a work of confider- 
able length and labour. 3. An Effay on Marriage, confi- 
dered in its natural, moral, and political Relations; or the 
Means of facilitating and encouraging Marriages in France. 

In the fecond volume occur, 1. Letter of a Citizen on the 
Tiers-Etat. 2. Advice to the French on the Revolution, a 
large work, pointing out the chief abufes to be reformed. 
3. A Difcourfe on National Conventions. 4. A Difcourfe on 
the Liberty of the Prefs. . 

The third yolume prefents, 1. Obfervations on the Decree 
of the 4th of Auguft. 2. Opinion on the Appeal to the People. 
3. Difcourfe on the Slave-Trade. 4. Difcourfe on the Trou- 
bles in St. Domingo. 5. Difcourfe on the Eftablifhment of 
Territorial Banks. 6. Difcourfe on Affignats. 7. Projeé 
of Union between the Club of 1789, and the Society of 
Friends to the Conftitution. 8. On the Reunion of Avignon 
with France. 9g. On the Right of Peace and War.—Some 
{maller difcourfes follow. 

The fourth volume contains pieces concerning the principal 
events, which happened during the mayoralty of Petion. 

’ The works in the firft volume were publifhed prior to the 
revolution ; that on the civil laws, in 1782.-'They abound with 
liberal and patriotic ideas. But we fhall pafs over this and the 
fecond volume, to dwell a little on topics more immediately in- 
terefting in the third and fourth. 

The troubles in St. Domingo were chiefly owing to the fe- 
cond decree of the national affembly on the fubje&, by which 
the firft was abrogated, and the whites reftored to all their 
pre-eminence. M. Petion propofes to annul the affembly of 
St. Domingo, and reftore that colony to a complete depend- 
ance on the parent country. 

The Difcourfe on the Right pf Peace and War agitates the 
moft important of all political queftions. M. Petion fhews 
that it is only to modern ufurpation that we owe the tranfition 
of this rand right to the prerogative. Common fenfe dictates, 
that, while the reprefentatives of the people have an undoubt- 
ed right to difculs queftions of lefs moment, this point, = 
; : whic 
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which always the happinefs, fometimes the exiftence of 2 
country may depend, ought not to be abandoned to the caprice 
of an individual. We know, from the Roman empire, that 
it is eafy to maintain an abfolute defpotifm, with all the forms 
of even a republic ; and we know from fad experience that a 
king and a court, who choofe to go to war, (an act generally as 
abfurd as it would be to procure a famine or a peftilence), may 
always delude the adminiftration, the public reprefentatives, 
and even the people, into this ruinous frenzy. 

M. Petion produces the following among other examples, to 
prove that this moft important of all rights belonged to the 
ftates-general. 

In 1356 they decided war. 

In 1441 they decided peace. 

In 1576, 1588, and 1614, they afferted the fame right. 

‘The parliamentary hiftory of England would afford far more 
numerous proofs that this facred privilege was aflerted in this 
country. 

‘I cannot conceive, I muft confefs, how a people can fay 
to its chief, ‘Thou mayelt difpofe of me at thy fupreme plea- 
fure ; thou mayeft fend me to carnage, and I fhall obey; thou 
mayeft expofe me to ruin, and I fhall fubmit; thou mayeft 
yield my territory to thy conqueror, thou mayeft yield myielf 
as a vile flock, and I fhall refpect the bargain of thy all-might- 
inefs.” 


* The firft blow being ftruck, a nation may find itfelf forced 
to continue the moft unjuft war, a war which it views with 
abhorrence. ‘he enemy being: irritated, attacks, purfues, 
makes defcents in diftant poffeflions, feizes fhips, penetrates 
even the realm. ‘The other nation muft defend itfelf, muft 
repel the attacks, muft prevent the difafters with which it is 
threatened. If it abandon its fovereign, by depriving him of 
the fuccours now indifpenfable, it wiil become a prey to the 
moft imminent danger; the ftorm, which he has raifed, is 
about to pour on its head, and ravage all. The imperious law 
of neceflity conftrains it to furnifh fupplies. Do not then in- 
fult our reafon, by faying that the liberty of refufing fupplies 
will enable a nation to keep its chief in a falutary depend- 
ance.’ 

He then evinces this from the experience of England.. Pe- 
titions again{t the American war poured in on all fides, yet the 
ruinous conteft proceeded. It isa ftale manoeuvre to reprefent 
all wars as pepular. How is the popularity eftimated? From 
the fa/hion of the court, from gentee/ company. Even oppo- 
fition grants the prefent war to have been popu/ar at firft. ‘They 


fhould fay fa/hionable. We may venture to affirm that three 
, t _ quarters 
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quarters of the real unbiaffed people at large viewed it with 
deteftation. The Yager argument was, Let the war be as 


unfortunate as poflible, {till we fhall fucceed in arming a great 
part of the people in defence of the prerogative. The genuine 
obje& was to guard penfions and places, to rule Englifhmen 
by military law. 

© Yes, the time will come, it muft be hoped, and is not far 
diftant, in which nations, becoming enlightened concerning 
their rights and interefts, fhall overturn that fcaffolding which 
enchants the vulgar eye. How aftonifhed would it be, if it 
clearly faw the little means, and ridiculous agents, which 
move empires !” 5 

The fourth volume contains many pieces of great impert- 
ance towards a hiftory of the French revolution, in which Pe- 
tion acted fo diftinguifhed a part. ; 

On. the difcourfe, in the Jacobin club, 29th of April 1792, 
itis obferved that a violent ichifm was on the point of dividing 
‘that fociety. The warm debates on the war had fo much irri- 
tated the minds of the members, that nothing remained but to 
proceed to blows. The partifans of defenfive war proclaimed 
thofe who withed for offenfive operations, enemies of liberty, 
and traitors to their country. Robefpierre was at the head of 
the firft party: Briffot and Gaudet led the fecond. Robef- 
pierre had fo inflamed the galleries, that hifles, infults, and 
threats attended his opponents. Petion’s difcourfe had only 
the effect of producing a fhort interval of moderation. 

Speaking of the noted entrance of the mob into the Tuille- 
ries, in which the king was forced to put on the red cap, Pe- 
tion clearly fhows that the affair was unintentional. A part of 
the croud, after leaving the national aflembly, filed off peace- 
ably through the garden of the Tuilleries towards the Pont 
Royal, while the other column paffed by the Caroufel. The 
latter was headed by the bearers of the petition, for the repeal 
of the veto on the two decrees. Arriving at the royal gate, it 
was fettled that a few deputies fhould préfent the petition to the 
king ; when, of a fudden, the gates were thrown wide open, 
and the croud, without thought, poured in. Various other 
circumftances, here ftated, fhew that this difgraceful fcene was 
wholly unpremeditated, and was a mere fougue of the.Parifian 
populace. On the day after, being the 21ftot June, M. Petion 
went to the palace, where much irritation prevailed, and the 
mayor was threatened and infulted: yet he revifited the court 
in the evening, when the following curious dialogue paffed 
between Petion and Louis XVI. 

‘ The king was in the midit of his court, encircled with 
valets and courtiers. Never, for a long time, had he collected 
fo many people around him. 


‘He 
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* He began with afking Petion in what ftate Paris was. 

* Tranquil, anfwered the mayor. 

¢ At this firft word the king reddened, and faid, It was not 
fo yefterday ! It is a fcandal which will be long remembered, 
and which the municipality did not reprefs. 

‘ The municipality, replied the mayor, has done all it could, 
all that it ought; and it is ready to render an account of its 
conduct. 

© Yes! refumed the king with vivacity, it will render an 
account to France and to Europe. 

¢ Without doubt, replied the mayor, to the whole nation, 
to all Europe ; it will prove that it has done its duty. 

€ Be filent, exclaimed the king with extraordinary emo- 
tion. 

‘ The mayor, firmly fixing his eyes upon him, faid, A ma- 

-giftrate has no reafon to be filent when {peaking the truth. 

© ‘To have done, cried the king with more rage than before, 
you are anfwerable for the tranquillity of Paris: underftand 
me, you are anfwerable. He then turned his back. 

* The mayor, Mag calmly, faid with a more flow and ele- 
vated tone of voice, Yes, I am anfwerable to do my duty with 
zeal: and in time juftice will be done me. 

‘ During this colloquy, the greateft filence prevailed. M. 
Petion retired, leaving the croud of flatterers around the king 
confounded and ftupefied.’ 

The affair of the roth of Auguft is narrated by Petion with 
much minutenefs. The king, at M. Roederer’s inftigation, 
left the palace, and fled to the national aflembly, before the 
tumult began. Yet, though he thus abandoned his own caufe, 
he unfortunately forgot to give orders to furrender. The Mar- 
feillois advanced firft, and found all prepared for a vigorous 
defence. A parley enfued on the great ftair-cafe; the Swifs 
foldiers feemed willing to yield, but their officers incited them 
to fire. The action ‘began on the ftair-cafe, which was foon 
cleared. ‘The citizens began to fly from the inceffant fire of 
the palace ; but they rallied, and the confequences are well- 
known. Many young men of rank certainly fought among 
the Swifs, and in their uniform; under which were concealed 
their embroidered vefts, rich w atches, and trinkets. 

The community of Paris fupplanted the power of the mayor 
and municipality ; the former refembling our common hall, 
the latter, the mayor, aldermen, and deputies. In the cousil 
of the community Robefpierre took the lead, and commenced 
his fhocking career. He is painted as an enthufiaft of a me- 
lancholy imagination.; he faw precipices on all fides, and plots 
againft liberty, even in liberty itfelf: His dark illufions heatéd 
he public mind, and left no room for moderation. . 

Petion 
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Petion obferves that, to roufe a whole city like Paris, a 
vaft object indeed is required ; and that in fa&t there have been 
but two general infurrections, thofe of the 14th of July-1789, 
and the 10th of Auguft 1792. 

Returning to Robefpierre, he fays, * His conneétions have 
been examined, his conduct analyfed ; words have been col- 
lected which efcaped one of his friends ; and it has been ‘con- 
cluded that Robefpierre had the mad ambition of becoming 
the ditator of his country.’ Jn another place he adds, * I de- 
clare that I know no Briffotine faction ; that, in fpite of the 
general blindnefs and rage ‘on that account, that fa€tion is @ 
chimera, and there is not 2 man lefs proper to be head of a 
party than Briffot.?  Robefpierre had the falfehood and impu- 
dence to aflume to himfelf the merit of feizing the command- 
ant-general of the national! troops at Paris, who intended to 
have attacked the people on the roth of Auguft. It’ was 
Manuel who took this decifive ftep. Robefpierre in fa@ did 
nothing in the crifis: but afterwards affumed the fame and 
merit of others. 

When one has read with attention the colleCtion in this 
volume, one is aftonifhed at fucceflive prodigies. Defpotifm 
made no ftep that was not a fall; and the effe& of its own 
folly might feem that of the defigns of its opponents. 





Hiftoire Nationale, ou Annales de P Empire Frangais, depuis 
Clovis jufqu’ a nos Fours. 


National Hiftory, or Annals of the French Empire, from Clovis 
te our own Time. § Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1791. De 
Boffe, London. 


WE were fomewhat curious to difcover in what manner a 
republican writer would treat the hiftory of France. 
Whatever revolutions take place in a country, its hiftory ought 
to remain facred; and none, fave ignorant fanatics in politics, 
can with to obliterate the former exiftence and experience of a 
nation ; which, in whatever change, mutt ever prefent the mofl 
ufeful documents to its fucceffive generations. If a republic, 
if the moft violent enmity to kings, follow, as not unuifual, an 
oppreffive tyranny, ftill the ancient tyrants ought to be judged 
by the ftandard of their own times: and to apply modern 
maxims, arifing from an illumination of political fcience be- 
fore unknown in any age, to ancient counfels and events, isat 
once ignorant and uncandid. Nay, it is as abfurd as it would 
be to deny the merit of Archimedes, becaufe telefcopes were 
not invented in his time; or of all the ancient political writers, 
becaufe they were ftrangers to reprefentative government. 


_ ” From this-charge the prefent author is far from being free ; 
yet 
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yet, as the work is profeffedly defigned for the ufe of young 
perfons, and it was not unneceflary to point out to them the 
glaring vices and faults of the ancient fyftem, we fhall not on 
our fide apply the fame ftandard, as we would to a more labo- 
rious and important publication. Nor is this hiftory with- 
out its pretenfions to merit ; and though it has been evidently 
compofed and printed with rapidity, it is an inftruCtive and 
amufing abridgment. The plates are numerous, but ill-exe- 
cuted ; and fubjects of antiquity and co/fume are not forgotten. 
But our furprife at the author’s commencing with the anti- 

uated fables of Pharamond, was equalled by that excited by 

e fictitious portraits of monarchs, of whofe features no au- 
thentic delineation can remain. Thofe meretricious ornaments 
are now as carefully fhunned, as they were in former times 
feduloufly cultivated. 

The hiftory of France is fo well known, that we fhall chief 
ly confine our extracts to the only novelty in the work, the 
author’s manner and reflections. 

In giving a view of the manners and cuftoms which pre- 
vailed ‘under the firlt race of Ficnch monarchs; it is obferved 
that, 

‘ The cuftom of bequeathing one’s wealth to the church 
rendered regular forms of donation neceflary, and the monk 
Marculfus has preferved many. It is remarked, that in one of 
them the donor defires that he, who fhall be fo rath as to con- 
trovert his laft will, be fubjeéted to an anathema, fo as to ob- 
tain no mercy, except when the devil himfelf thall be par- 
doned. 

* Every thing confpires to paint to us, in thefe ages of bar- 
barifm, the avarice of the priefts, and their authority over a 
credulous and fuperttitious nation. Such is the real origin of 
that wealth, which they defend even in our time with fo much 
fury and obitinacy. It is in abufing the weaknefs of the dy- 
ing, in their lait moments, that they have procured the moft 
ample inheritances, and that they have inhumanly {tripped 
the widow and the orphan, in promifing to the agonifing 
wretch all the charms of a celeftial life.’ 


* In thefe ages, two diftin& clafles of the people were 
known. The free-men (called burge/es if they lived in towns, 
and villains if in the country) formed the firit clafs, and the 
flaves formed the fecond. 

© Let it not, however, be believed that thofe who were 
termed free were fo in reality ; their liberty only confifted in 
certain means, which they poffeffed, of delivering themfelves 
from the yoke of their lord; while the flaves were in complete 
bondage, and had no means of procuring liberty; their chil- 

dren 
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dren were alfo born flaves, and belonged to the lord of\the 
manor. 

© What a croud of reflections may fuch barbarous cuftoms 
occafion! How ought we to abhor the memory of thofe ty» 
rants, who were not afraid to betray the rights of nature, in 
fixing the bonds of flavery upon beings born their equals! Be- 
hold, neverthelefs, that pure fource of French nobility! Be- 
hold the corrupted rotten trunk, on which have arifen thofe 
proud branches, which we have feen dath againft our heads, 
and which the fcythe of time has juftly laid in the duft.’ 

Thefe reflections are ridiculous and unjuft- Providence 
fuperintends all ; and all is good in its feafon. Witches, fais 
ries, monks, nobles, all are good in their day. Before a 
people be enlightened, it cannot be free 5-and it deferves not 
freedom. Suppofe a favage republic, fuppofe conftraint to 
ceafe before the age of reafon! The molt complete defpotifm 
and fuperftition are far fuperior to an unenlightened anarchy, 
an anarchy of brutal ignorance and brutal paflions. We need 
not mention the injuflice of the faadard. The author fhould 
have reflected that the Greeks and Romans, the moft free and 
enlightened nations of antiquity, made flaves of their captives 
taken in war: the Francie nobility were the victors ; the peo» 
ple, the Gauls, were the vanquifhed, the flaves. 

. Speaking of the conqueft of England by the Normans, 

vol. I. p. 281, the author obferves, 

¢ Thus terminated the government of the Englith in that 
country, which has nevyerthelefs retained their name, but has 
in fact been fince governed, and is now governed, by the de» 
{cendants of the Normans; the kings and greate{t families 
being defcended from them, and being indebted for their rights 
folety to William the Baftard, furnamed the Conqueror.” — 

True; and the author might have added, that, owing to a 
{mall change of politics in England and France, the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz filled England with ufeful artifans ; and 
the French revolution has futnifhed a colony of nobles and 
priefts Such difference will one century produce; and fuch 
are the effeéts of oppofite modes of admimi{lration. 

In the time of Louis VI. 1108, 

© The king was lefs powerful than fome of his vaffals ; and 
when we reflect that he was occupied three years in reducing 
the caftle of Puifet, one is aftonifhed at the power of the lords. 
‘The feudal fyftem devoured the authority of the fovereigays 
and from the conteft betwixt thefe two powers, the freedom 
of the ay arofe ; for at this period the flaves began to be 


made free.’ 


We rather doubt the derivation given, vol. II. p. 45, of the 
word Univerfity, ‘ becaufe aux the feiences were there taught,’ 
App. Vou. XII, New Arg. No It 
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igisirather thought to originate from a collection of colleges. 
But the author is poflibly right. 

‘ ‘be empire which the Roman pontiffs ufurped over the 
wulgary aad over fovereigns themfelves, retarded the progrefs 
of the human mind; and we fee, even in our own days, that 
thG{¢ kingdoms which profeis fubmiflion to the pope, remain 
inigréfs ignorance, and that fanaticifm is there fubftituted for 
religion. Every ftate, afpiring to truth and happinefs, ought 
to fhake off the papal yoke: one may worfhip God, without 
awaiting the decifion of a man, who often talks of heaven with 
hands defiled with innocent blood; and who, under the dif- 
guife of falfe humility, only excites wars and perfecution. 
‘The fpirit of the pontificate remains the fame. Blood no long- 
er flows in’ France from prieftly perfecution; but there are 
ftill powers in Europe, devoted to the proud prieft of Italy, 
who ferve his fury in tormenting Chriftians on any diverfity of 
opinion ; a fufficient proof, that, if the pope were reinftated in 
the power enjoyed by Gregory VII. Innocent III. and other 
monfters of thofe barbarous ages, he would be as unjuft, as 
fanguinary, as ambitious.’ 

Several finall inaccuracies we pafs over, fuch as, vol. III. 
p- 30, an erroneous account of the origin of printing; and 
p- 31, Margaret-of Anjou put for Margaret of Scotland, firft 
wife of Louis XI. ‘The want of precife dates is an important 
defect. The blame thrown on Francis I. vol. III. p. 141, for 

ermitting the execution of heretics, arifes from the author’s 
ufual forgetfulnefs of the real ftandard of charaéter. Francis I. 
the Roman Catholic king of a Roman Catholic nation, could not 
avoid this error of univerial prejudice. Put the author in his place, 
and he would have done the fame. That the Romifh church 
fhould delight in blood, vol. Lil. p. 251, that the cler y, the 
apoftles of peace and humanity, (otherwife their function is 
uielefs), fhould be the chief promoters of war and enmity, is 
granted to be abfurd: but we are ufed to it; and what we fee 
daily we never reafon upon. In the civil war of the league, 
wol- IV. p. 37, ‘De Thou remarks that the clergy was the 
only one of the three eftates, which obftinately demanded war.’ 
Dulce bellum inexpertis. ‘Yhe method of cure would be, to 
raife a clerical regiment, commanded by an archbifhop, with 
bifhops, archdeacons, deans, and prebendaries, as officers. 
‘The cry would- then be, * Give peace in our time, O 
Lord.’ 

In a note, vol. FV. p. §1, the author informs us that, * by 
the church, he always underitands what the clergy themfelves 
mean by that word, the temporal! intereft of its members.’ 

The cruelties of Richelieu, and Louis XIU. (for a weak king 


fhould be placed after_a wicked minifler) are narrated with 


‘{pirit : 
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{pirit : the fate of Montmorenci, perhaps, at teo great length. 
The noted Pere Jofephe du Tremblay has ulfo his fhare in this 
degrading reign. ‘The character of De Retz, our author, 
vol. IV. p. 196, juftly eftimates as compofed of turbulence 
and fanaticifm, without any talent, fave that of oftentation in 
life, and in writing. The moft remarkable fea-officers under 
Louis XIV. were Turville, Forbin, D’Acquincourt, D’Ar- 
tigni. The capture of Rofas by Louis XIV. vol. IV. p. 247, 
confpires with his almott entire conqueft of Holland, to evince 
that there is nothing new. 

-When we read, vol. IV. p. 269, that the duke of Berwick, 
by his victories over the Englifh, ‘ punifhed an ungrateful na- 
tion, which had profcribed his father,’ we cannot avoid a fmile, 
at feeing the old Frenchman peep out from under the cloke of 
freedom. Louvois, p. 288, was the caufe of the devaftation 
of the Palatinate, the moft infamous difgrace of the reign of 
Louis XIV. He even infifted on burning Treves, till the king 
became fo enraged, that he was about to knock down his mi- 
nifter with the fire-tongs, if madame de Maintenon had not 
interpofed. 

The fifth volume, which is the moft interefting, opens with 
the reign of Louis XV. and clofesat 1791. In p. 11, the au- 
thor falls into an unaccountable miftake, in making Law, the 
famous financier, a Portuguefe, inftead of a Scotchman. 

* Berwick. had adopted France as his native country; and in 
the whole courfe of his life one cannot reproach him, except 
with his bearing arms againft Philip V. whofe chief fupporter 
he had been. He had a penfion from that prince : and when 
the regent perfecuted the uncle of his mafter, Berwick made 
a merit of {uftaining the interefts of the regentyat the expence 
of thofe fentiments, which the benefits of the Spanith king 
ought to have infpired. He pufhed his barbarity (which 
fome hiftorians are fo bafe as to term virtue) fo far as to force 
his fon, the duke of Liria, to fight againft Philip.’ 

Speaking of the war of 1741, the author obferves, 

‘ The lofies of England were alfo very confiderable ; and 
what is not a little remarkable, fhe became a party in the 
quarrel, on account of one fhip; and after fo many campaigns, 
the fhip remained as it was. The flame had only been excited 
in Europe, to prevent Maria Therefa from fitting on the throne 
of her fathers: and an {pite of all the conquefts of France, 
fhe eftablifhed on that throne her hufband, the great duke of 
Tufcany. ‘Thus the defign failed ; and France, England, 
Holland, Germany, were prodigal of blood and treafure, for 
the caufe of an individual.’ 

The ridiculous affair of the Jefuits and Janfenifts had al- 
moit excited a civil war, on account of a paflage of St. Au- 

Nn2 guilin ! 
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guftin! At Amiens, a prieft exclaimed from the pulpit, ¢ Let 
the Janfenifts depart ; I fhall myfelf be the firft to dip my 
hands in their blood.’ The religious contefts in England will, 
in a few years, be viewed with the fame eye; and it will be 
reflected, that the parties were ftriving for precedency when 
the houfe was on fire. 

‘ Richelieu was the firft who introduced that profane beau- 
ty, who dictated new laws to her royal lover. Pompadour 
drew Louis into frivolous and prodigious expences; but the 
arts came in for their fhare. She withed to reftore the age of 
Louis XIV. Always furrounded by men of letters, fhe en- 
couraged their zeal; and it is well-known that the cardinal de 
Bernis attained the purple and the higheft favour, only by the 
generous afliftance of Pompadour, who was charmed with his 
literary productions. Voltaire.was alfo protected by her; and 
owed to her the title and place of gentleman of the chamber, 
which would have coft fixty thoufand livres, and which he ob- 
tained as a recompenfe for a piece, compofed for the marriage 
of the dauphin, father of Louis XVI. Madame de Pompa- 
dour alfo increafed the tafte for theatrical reprefentations, and 
acted well herfelf. If all thefe pleafures had not been one- 
rous to the people, one might have regarded this courtifan as 
a woman of fenfe and wit, who withed to eftablifh their em- 
pire over France; but unhappily the great intcrefts of the na- 
tion were neglected, amid{t pleafures and feftivals. 

* Du Barry completed the ruin of France, and plunged the 
king into the moft feandalous debauchery. The blind devo- 
tion of Louis proceeded fo far towards this vile woman, that 
he commanded his own children to pay their court to her, and 
obferve a conftsaint before that creature; who, abufing the 
king’s weaknefs, believed herfelf worthy of fharing his throne. 
A powerful party was formed againi{t her, and Choifeul, the 
minifter, was its chief. Libels rained upon the profticute ; 
and the king was only the more infatuated with her. The 
duke D’Aiguillon, and the chancellor Maupeou, had the 
meannefs to flatter the king’s pathon, and thus acquire the 
elteem and gratitude of the favourite.’ 

‘The reign of Louis XVI. commenced with the difgrace of 
the infamous Du Barry and her creatures, and with many other 
beneficent changes.: ‘Che account of the American war is in- 
terefting. 

© The Englifh had triumphed over the infurgents at New 
York; and, by an atrocious perfidy, had counterfeited the 
paper money of the new States, a meafure tending to their 
ruin.’ 

Starving and forgery, the arms of cowards or demons, are thus 
net new. ‘The Chouans have becn fupported by torged aflignats. 

‘ So 
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So fimilar ‘are the American and French wars, that fome have 
been tempted to affert (we truft, without foundation) that, 
whoever be the oftenfible minifter, the fecret council is one and 
the fame. 

‘Fhe naval confli&t of the 27th of July 1778, the French writ- 
ers univerfally regard as rather inclining in their favour, and 
they blame Keppel for grofs milreprefentation. In the late 
furprifing events, fo generally known, we need not follow 
our author; but fhall content ourfelves with obferving, that 
the work clofes with the king’s memoir cn leaving Paris in 
June 1791, and the contftitution accepted that year. 


La Police de Paris devoilée. 


The Police of Paris unveiled. By Peter Manuel, one of the 
Adminifirators in 1789. 2Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1791. 


HIS work is not only extremely interefting from its fub- 

ject, but from its unveiling the arts of defpotifm, far 
more dangerous to freedom than its open force. It is compiled 
from the original records of the lieutenant of the police and 
others, found in the Baflille and other repofitories. 

The crimes of the great, oppreflion and filent murder, at 
leaft equal to thofe which lead the poor to the gallows, rob- 
bery and open murder, are painted in jult colours: but after 
all, fays Manuel, I do not damn them: God hirafelf, a as mae 
dame de Thiange faid, even God would think twice, before 
he damned people of. fuch rank. And to the police great praife 
was given, ‘ For, as an Engliihman faid, if the peftilence had 
offices, dignities, honours, benefices, penfions, to. «aiftribute, 
foon would writers be found to aflert that it is a fin to oppofe 
its ravages.’ He proceeds to obferve, that an adminiftration 
can only be good when fimple, and when it -pays no informers ; 
for fidelity can never be bought. 

Beginning with the police relative to bookfellers, he ob- 
ferves, 

© Of all the thefts which kings have made from the people, 
what cofts the robbers the moit to rettore, is the freedom of 
the prefs. The Englifh knew no matters. but the law, when 
the itar chamber {till exercifed over the thought all the power 
of the inquifition of Goa., The long p: arliament, Charles I. 
James II. exerted every.endeavour to {trip the prefs gf thar 
public cenforthip, which alone can fecure the laws and man- 
ners of a nation., And’ it was Walpoie, who, in ed retire 
ment at Putney, was one of the frit to teach the tyrants of 
the world, that the conta€&t oi ideas produce ; truth, as the 
contact of hard bodies produces light.’ 

Jn p. 37—39, we find a lilt‘of the imprefions of proteri! 
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works preferved in the Baftille, under the feal of M. le Noir. 
They are all libels againft the king, queen, court, and mini- 
fters. Even Necker had recourfe to this plan of anfwering 
libels. Valade, the bookfeller, was accufed of importing 
fome from Liege, along with the Efprit des Journaux, there 
printed. 
_ Speaking of the clubs, which led the way to liberty in 
France, and which fpies have now almoft abolifhed in Eng- 
land, he proceeds, 

© What was the furprife of minifters when they learned 
that the Frenchman, who had formerly only fung, now ex- 
plained in clubs the rights of man; that he wifhed to know if 
the force of Nimrod had alone produced kings; if one be 


obliged to give one’s purfe to a robber who demands it on the 


high-way, becaufe the piftol he holds is called a minifter’s 
budget; if power can imply any thing but a awful power, 
and of courfe founded on the laws; if a man may furrender 
himfelf to another without reftriction, perfon, reafon, foul, 
in a word, if he ought to ceafe to exift before he dies ; finally, 
if the fole juft right of a king be not the intereft of the na 
tion.’ ' 

In p. 72, 73, we again difcover that fuppreffion was a mean 
employed by Necker. A curious letter of Rouffeau to the 
lieutenant of the police is given, p. 88—94. It is worthy of 


‘gn old woman. But the times may excufe him. 


Boiffiere, a French bookfeller refiding in London, made a 
trade of threatening people with libels, in order to extort 
money. He was’in danger of affaffination, which he even 
lawfully deferved for his affaflinations of charaéter. 

* This was the barbarous opinion of Morande, that gazetier 
cuiraffé, and he faid it was fupported by Mefirs. Cooper, 


‘Bowles, and Stackpoole. ‘To flatter the perfecuting genius of 


Vergennes, he recalled to his memory thofe happy times in 
which the Star-chamber cut off nofes and ears; for the exam- 
ples of modern times were not quite fufficient, though they 
prefented Shebbeare, Bingley, Williams, Wilkes, Griffiths, 
Miiler, Millidge, Bates, Finny, Horne, Mills, Parker.’ 

P, 142—153, appears bee curiofity, a French plan of a 
bill to be brought into the Britifh parliament, in 1782, to pu- 
nifh French libellifts refiding in London. It was to be warmly 
fupported by fuch Englifh fenators as loved louis-d’ors. 

Pafling to the police of the ¢enfors of books, M. Manuel 
obferves, that Dr. Morel was probably not a fool, but a phi- 
lofopher, when, in his Permiffion, prefixt to a tranflation of the 
Koran, he put, ‘ I have found in this book nothing contrary 
to religion, manners, or government.’ 

‘ What movements a whole family made to ftifle the adven- 
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ture of the marquis de Puyfégur, lieutenant-genéral, and’ ¢or- 
don-bleu! He fought a wealthy marriage. A baftard of Louis 
XV. was propofed to him. Madame Adelaide was her mo- 
ther. She was to have 60,000 livres a year: A: prefent of 
50,600 livres would put her into his arms. He borrows them. 
He is conduéted to Verfailles, to a ftair-cafe where madame 
Adelaide was to pafs.—Obferve well if madame put her far to 
her nofe; it is the fignal that fhe accepts you for her fon~iny 
law. The princefs touches her nofe; this;was her cuttorm 
The negotiators receive the moncy; and Ixion embraces: 
cloud. Louis XV. was almolt angry at this tricks but the 
duke de Choifeul affured him that it was only,a pleats ary.’ 





* Was that colonel de Sormani a centinel of the;. people, 
who, to procure information for Choifeul and Argenfan, what 
games the foreign embafladors. played, and howemuch they 
loft, played away all his own money, whichbe in Gied that 
the minilters fhould-reftore; who’ beitig chargesbtmdifeover 
the converfation of the duke of Bedford and Mode Neuviles 
lodged them in his apartment at Compiegne,’ in the little hotel 
of the duke of Orleans, where, from a icobensehadhiver, he 
feized the words almoft upon their lips ??)> iy rw 3h 

In 1781, Boifliere, the» bookfeller, mee a) 1; 400 livres, 
and a draught for fifty lowis-d’ors, as a recompente for giving 
up a libel, entitled, Les Amours de Charlot et Toinette! ; Big 
receipt is given, vol. l. p.237. De Thurn, ai fpy employed 
at London, had a phon, lee an ambaffador, and» an ingeriog 


fecret language, of which the following i is a fat: + oly 
Figures. _ Explanasions. “ 

Poems, elegies = + - Fleets, fquadrons. 

> Stanzas - oY (Wiss Troops. i's wl 

* Procefs - ot Ven: Wari 
Honeft farmers ec lile - The Americans. .. 
The poor philofopher* = +) The *kitig.of England...» 
Prometheus ° - t=!) Pranklia. . 
Bad farmers eo VSO vI Ss ‘The. Engtith miniftry. ° 


The good father e OL ts Adams. 


A fingular letter of Marais, ithe infpector of “the police, to. 
MM. de Sartines, occurs p. 327. 
‘ J have had the honour to inform you, that the comté ‘ae 
la Marche came to my houfe, to requeft me to lend hima man, 
whom he might employ with confidence in his affairs of gal- 
lantry. After having received’ your commands, I have Pine 


him one; and the orders his highnefs has given to him are, to 
form an acquaintance with the fervants of madame Thiroux 
Nn4 .- oe ae 
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de Monregard, in Feydeau-ftreet, in order to learm what is faid 
of him in the houfe; to inquire if the duke de Fronfac vifited 
there, or any other on the footing of a lover; and to learn 
exactly the days on which the lady goes to the play,’ &c. 
The height to which luxury and extravagance had arrived 
in France, may be judged of from the following inftance : 
© © The demoifelle Vad¢, on her arrival from Lyons, found 
prepared, in the ftreet du Croiffant, a hired hotel at the rent 
of 3000 livres, with furniture too handfome to be.nfed ;. in 
one purfe 20C0 louis-d’ors for houfe-keeping, and in another, 
500 for her {mall expences ; befides diamonds to the value of 
40,000 livres, plate, linen, filks. The enchanter was M, 
Bertin the treafurer.’ 
« ‘The anecdotes in this work are extremely numerous; and 
matty of them of fucha nature, as the modefty of our pages 
will not admit. We fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with a 
few more extracts. : b | 
+: The police concerning the fupply of corn difplays the moft 
infamous arts. : 

* Obferve what robberies and affaflinations were committed 
againft the people. Louis, the wedl-beloved, was in the plat, 
It was he who, directed by his minifter Orry, made an advance 
ef ten millions for the exportation of our grain ; and, under 
a pretext of raifing the price of land, atleaft doubled for hime 
felf the produ& of the twentieths. It was thus that, in order 
to raife to eighteen millions the taxes of Paris, meat, which 
was worth eight fous a pound, was fold for twelve. Under 
the miniftry of-Machault, Bouffé and Dufourni had given the 
example of thefe barbarous plots. The famines of 1740, 
3741, and 1752, were the matter-pieces of their wicked ge- 
nius.’ . 
Under the police of the theatre, vol. II. p. 19, it is told that 
the manager of the theatre at Verfailles, being defired to ad- 
mit gratis all the pages of the king, queen, and princes, he 
refiifed, faying,: that many pages make a volume. 

The police of the prifons forms an interefling article. 

¢ When a king imagines that twenty millions of people are 
made for-him only, and defires to be confidered as ftronger 
than them all, when he has minifters, of whom the mildeft 
iffued, on the affair of the bull Unigenitus, more than 54,000 
lettres-de-cachet; he muft have prifons wherever there-is dan- 
ger that a Blackftone may awake the people, by telling them 
that, ‘ the prefervation of perfonal liberty is fo wo mS 
that, if it were left to the magiftrates, or even to the fupreme 
magiftrate, to imprifon at pleafure thofe whom he or his offi- 
cers judged proper to punifh, all rights and imnrunities would 
foon perifh? ‘a - 

| The 
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The lifts of thofe confined in fome of the ftate prifons, for 
various offences, afford {hocking inftances of the depravity of 
defpotifm. 

In vol. II. p. 85, the author applauds a law of Virginia, 
by which gaming-debts are declared null, and all exceeding 
forty fhillings may be reclaimed. But the principle of honour, 
-or rather of fhame, will balance any aw in this cafe, as well 
‘as in that of duelling. D:/honour alone can operate a change. 
The pillory might cure both gambling and duelling. 

The duke de Fitz-James is branded, vol. I. p. 130, asa 
precurfor of the pleafures of the infamous Orleans. ‘Lhe 
ftory of the comte du Barry and mifs Boufcareile, p. 173, isa 
difguiting initance of the vices of the great in France. 

‘Towards the end of the fecond volume, there is an account 
of the police obferved towards the French refiding in London. 
The whole work, it muft be obferved, is drawn up fir. ori- 
ginal papers found in the various offices. 

€ De la Tour de Serre is the editor of the Courier de I’Eu- 
rope, and proprietor of one third; the other two thirds beicag 
to Mr. Swinton, who isat all the expence. De la ‘Four has 
more than 200,000 livres in trade, payable to the order of the 
fieur Millochin; but his creditors are probably ignorant tha 
he is become folvent.’ ; 





€ Boiffiere, the bookfeller, and dealer in libels, was for fe- 
ven or eight years lacquay of the fieur Matoufky, a celebrated 
adventurer and gambler. At Lubeck he was tried for robbing 
his mafter; but efcaped, owing to the want of fufficienz 
proofs.’ 


* The fieur Le Texier, reader of plays in London, formerly 
banker of the farms at Lyons, made his efcape in 1775, leav- 
ing a deficiency in the bank of 180,000 livres. After having 
affumed great airs on his arrival, having read plays to the king 
and queen, and lived on a par with the nobility, on the fpoils 
of his bank, he was obliged to give up. 

* In 1777, he publifhed the Mercure de France, under the 
title of Le Choix des Journaux, and got a fubfcription of 
1800 guineas. Yet in 1780 he was put in prifon, and re- 
mained there near a year, his friends having forfaken him, on 
account of his conduct in an exhibition at the opera-houfe. 
To LeTexier, the dame de Fleurieux owes her ruin.’ 

Briflot de Warville, p. 245, fon of a paftry-cook at Chartre 
in Beauce, is only accufed of philofophy. Perkins Macma- 
hon, p. 248, of Lrifh origin, a writer in the Morning Herald. 

, Don 
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Don Louis, p. 262, a monk who ftole from St. Denis many 
medals of the French kings. Lady Spencer’s good nature 
prompted her to advance to him two hundred guineas, to have 
them engraved. Courtney Melmoth, alias Pratt, author of 
the Englith Spy, 2 weak :ntriguant, p. 265. Other charac- 
ters we pafs, but recommend them to the reader. 

The monopolies under the old government were infinite; 
hackney-coaches and fedan-chairs, p. 288, 289, were among 
the articles. 

At the end are remarks on the police of London. ‘ In no 
country in Europe are there fuch funds for the relief of indi- 
gence, as in England: but in no country are the- poor fo nu- 
merous and unhappy,’ p. 325. § It is aftonifhing that govern- 
ments can maintain foldiers at fo cheap a rate; and yet are 
embarraffed how to fupport the poor,’ p. 329. 





Ocuvres du Vicomtede * * * 


The Works of the Vicomte de* * *. Three Numbers, form- 
ing Vol. I. 8vo. London. 


THE author of this fenfible and lively volume is an emi- 
grant, but not of that high-flying clafs who regard 
themfelves as a middle race between men and gods ; to whom 
even noble blood, if not real French noble blood, and even 
ecclefiaftical rank, if not Roman catholic, are objects of fuper- 
lative contempt. Such we often meet with, and never fpare, 
becaufe they equally infult our feelings, as men and as patriots; 
as men, becaufe it is impoffible not to feel a virtuous indig- 
nation, when the moft wicked and ignorant part of our fellow 
creatures pretend to defpife the good and induftrious; as 
patriots, becaufe, next to the real defign of this infatuated war 
(namely, a pretext for the party in power to ftrengthen them- 
felves by numerous new appointments, and by arming the 
prerogative againft the complaints of the fubject), thefe emi- 
grant priefts and nobles have, by their deceptions, proved one 
mean of bringing this once happy country into a condition 
almoft irretrievable. 

The prefent writer is indeed a royalift, and even fhews fome 
attachment to the ancient defpotifm; but his mind is culti- 
vated and liberal, and he manifefts a wife compliance with 
events and circumftances. His works are mifcellaneous ; 
hiftory, natural philofophy, politics, poetry, have cach their 
fhare: fometimes vifionary, feldom dull. 


From this farrago we fhall felect fome extracts for the 
amufe- . 
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amufement and inftru€tion of our readers. The preface 
thus begins: 

‘ To labour in the acquifition of knowledge, and to con- 
tribute as much as lies in my power to the happinefs of man- 
kind in general, are the means which I have chofen to render 
myfelf happy; and form the fole end of my works and reflec- 
tions. ' 

¢ Had I intitled my work On Happinefs, I fhould have 
appeared, like many fedtaries, to fpeak in the name of the 
deity: men can only point out the means of avoiding mifery. 

‘ The deity fpeaks to us unceafingly throughout all nature : 
by her his benefits are conftantly received, and fhe points out 
the means of enjoying them: fhe informs us of the dangers, 
and of the neceflary acceffories, attending the enjoyment of 
good : but-men contend among themfelves, inftead of being 
united for general advantage.’ 

The firft article is a philofophical difcourfe on the Origin 
of Things, a general Peace, &c. It is vifionary; but fhews no 
mean knowledge, and a well difpofed mind. 

¢ The duke of Orieans, the lait regent of France, faid of 
the Abbé de St. Pierre who has written excellently on fuch 
topics, that his works were the dreams of an honeft man; and 
unhappily too general a credit was lent to the obfervation. 

‘ Perfection is regarded as an impollible thing; amd from 
thenceforth any hopes of attaining it are abandoned, and the 
nearer approach to evil becomes unavoidable. It is thought 
that much is done in trying to repair a little, as well as one 
can ; and thence our wars and other political errors. 

‘ Nothing can be folidly accomplithed, except by always 
afcending to the fource of the evil ; and extreme good, how- 
ever difficult in the acquifition, ought never to be forgotten. 

_As perfect a plan as poflible fhould be formed; and every 
thing fhould tend to the means of attaining, by little and little, 
its execution.’ 





* Shall we never then behold the moft civilifed and en- 
lightened men, to whom I fpeak, unite all their efforts to 
e(tablifh a general and perpetual peace ? not only in Europe ; 
for why thould not this part of the world, the moft advanced 
towards true philofophy, employ its greateft men in eftablith- 
ing the {weets of civilifation over all this little globe which we 
inhabit ? 

‘ Such projects feem at firft gigantic and ridiculous, to 
the eyes of thofe who find it eafier and more pleafant to cri- 
ticife, than to labour in promoting the happinefs of others, by 

means 
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means perhaps difficult, or at leaft of tedious execution and 
effect.’ 

The outlines of our author’s benevolent reverie are thefe. 

* An agreement to procure the comforts and produCtions 
of one country to another, by reciprocal exchanges—here is 
commerce. 

‘ To have but one civil law, the law of nations—here is 
judiciary order. 

* Not to difpute at all on religious opinions; and very 
foon there would be but one religion, that of the patriarchs. 

* But it may be faid, how fhall this union be communicat- 
ed, fpread, and eftablifhed ? 

‘ In opening a direct correfpondence among all nations. 

* To begin with ftri€t union in each nation. 

‘ To eftablifh a fyftem of peace, and maintain it by edu- 
cation.’ 


—_— -— ee 


¢ But men are defirous of diftinctions. This is juft, when 
they are merited. If fovereigns entered into the above wife 
views, with a ribbon or a ftar they may recompenfe merit, 
and mark the neceffary degrees ; but, for this effect, they muft 
begin with ceconomy; for mere diftinctions would forbid 
ufelefs and injurious wafte: luxury favours the increafe of 
taxes, which furnifh the expenditure of fovereigns, and of 
governments ; and occafions wars to fupport commerce, with- 
out which the objeéts of luxury could not be acquired ; 
whence the want of colonies, to be fupported and defended, 
&c. And without all thefe inconveniencies linked with 
each other, a kingdom of fifty leagues in diameter would be 
as flattering to its pofleflor as one of five hundred, and more 
eafy to govern. ; 

© An individual, had he one hundred difhes on his table, 
can only eat the fame quantity, as of one which was to his 
tafte; he can only mount one horfe, walk on two legs, &c. 

¢ One may therefore enjoy all thefe comforts, attain flat- 
tering diftinétions, and govern men in order to render them 
happy, without luxury, and without war. Why then take fo 
much labour to render onefelf, and others, unhappy ?” 

We fhall only obferve that the author might have pointed 
out for his countrymen fome more lucky diftinctions than 
ribbons and ftars. Thofe diftinctions which arife from actual 
functions, civil or military, are alone fafe from ever finking 
into contempt. 

‘ Even the philofopher, as matters ftood in France, had oc- 
cafion for a genealogy ; and this was pardonable, becaufe there 


is moft pleafure in the circle of thofe who are formed for good 
com- 
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company, by that fuperior education which high birth com- 
monly procures. 

‘To fee and enjoy this fociety, it was neceffary to re- 
femble the company, when one had a right or means; fuch is 
the empire of opinion. 

© As foon as you are engaged in the focieties of the great, 
you are obliged to catch the thread which conducts into the 
labyrinth, from which few individuals can efcape untainted, 
and with their former honefty.’ 

The laft remark is ingenious, and new; and comes with 
great weight from this author, whofe franknefs may, how- 
ever, have its danger, in the prefert Anglo-gallican fever of 
political intoleration, and of liberty without freedom, /ucus a 
non lucendo. But perhaps, in a new edition of the Englith 
political di€tionary, liberty and property may not be fynony- 
mous with flavery and penfions. 

The next mifcellaneous article, worthy of remark, is a let- 
ter from our author to a gentleman in Bretagne, dated Jerfey, 
Feb. 1793, in which he replics to a charge that he was not 
completely devoted to the good old caufe. 

* It is becaufe that, amid two extremes, he, who is a tool 
or a flave of neither party, is foon regarded as an adverfary.’ 

The author proceeds to point out the reforms neceflary, in 
his opinion, and fufficient to have fecured the continuance of 
the old government. But the grand political maxim of all 
governments is, never to repair the old houfe, till it falls, and 
buries them under the ruins. And he is a friend who per- 
fuades them to this; and an unpardonable enemy who advifes 
a furvey and eftimate.—For caftles in the air are eternal. 

The poem, ftyled Ales Adieux a la France, is a philippic 
on the republicans, and has its merit. 


© Vous, enfans monftrueux! qui, dans votre delire, 
N’ écoutez quel’ orgueil, et faites nos malheurs, 

Sachez que le plus beau, le plus doux des empires, 
C’eft triompher de foi, c’ eft regner fur les cocurs.’ 


In another political effay, this wtiter addreffes himfelf thus 
to his countrymen : 

‘Ye nobles, and ye great, ye who never are fenfible of 
your errors, till you are overwhelmed with their effects, ac- 
knowledge at laft that in every empire which is in debt, in 
decline, depraved by luxury, war, and their confequences, no 
remedy can be applied to the general evil, except all parts fuf- 
fer, or make facrilices; and that it is better that an ulcerated 
member be cut off, than that the whole body fhould be tainted 
with 
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with the gangrene ; that if a reform cannot be effected with- 
out injuring fome, it is better to concede a great deal more 
than can be expected, than-to lofe all.’ 

The author proceeds to {tate that, in all countries, even 
among favages, there is a clafs of fuperior influence, the 
nurfery of the government, of the ftate. Such are, 

¢ Among the French—the nobles. 

¢ Among the Englifh—the bar, as connected with parlia- 
ment. 

‘Among the Dutch—trade, as conneéted with riches. 
The Dutch indeed, and ftill more the Englith, have a firange 
expreflion, What is he worth ? The aniwer isin pounds fter- 
ling: while a man’s real worth is in his merit, and not in his 
money. 

¢ Among the Spaniards, and in Italy—the clergy. 

€ In Pruflia---the military. 

¢ In Germany- nobility, with a coat of arms of at leaft 
fixty-four quarters. 

‘ In America— agriculture. 

* Among favages—tuperior ftrength. 

‘© Among the Turks—ilaves educated for the purpofe of 
making ftatefmen.’ 

In his remarks on England, our author points out the high 
expence of law, as a crying evil, while the Jaw is for the be- 
nefit of all, and ought to be gratuitous. But his thoughts on 
oppofition, and police, fhew a ftrange unacquaintance with 
practical freedom. 

In fome advices to the emigrants, the Vicomte thus exprefles 
himfelf : 

‘I have fuffered much, in feeing fometimes, among thofe 
who are called ariftocrats, that ob{linate attachment fo privi- 
leges, (in fome degree loft, even from the firft moment of the 
revolution, ) founded on the hope of regaining eafily or {peedi- 
ly the objects of their wifh: this obftinacy has led them into 
ftrange errors, becaufe that, being too full of confidence in 
means wholly infufficient, they plunge themfelves more and 
more into misfortunes, of which the end cannot be fore- 
feen.’ 

The author proceeds to point out a plan of fending a colony 
of emigrants to Canada. The plan feems weil digeited ; but 
was treated with contempt by the emigrants; who faid, with 
the true {fpirit of their clafs, that they would rather be the 
fervants of any mafters, than ferve themfelves! A curious dif- 
ficulty occurs, p. 77, that the emigrant clergy could form no 
part of the colony, as they could not marry without infringing 


their facred rules. 


Some 
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Some. other remarks on the ftate of the emigrants deferve 
notice. 

© So far as I can read in futurity, I fee no reafon to believe 
that any of us will enjoy an agreeable life in France, for a 
VERY long time. 

© The capitals of the revenues of the clergy have been the 
firft diffipated by the national aflemblics; and are the moft 
dificult to be recovered by force of arms, except the religious 
principles which intereft them {till more. Educated for one 


condition of life, what will become of them, if even vic- | 


tories cannot reftore loft finances ?” 

When the ingenious Vicomte, writing in July 1793, ad- 
vifes that communities of French clergy be formed in the 
Netherlands, he fhews {mall prefcience. 

In fome remarks on the conduct of the king, and Mr. 
Necker, p. 118, the author obferves that this ftatefman de- 
ceived himfelf by his ambitious hope to rule France by means 
of the Tiers Etat, while‘he had himfelf complete influence 
over the king. Of Lewis XVI. a flattering character is 
given. 

The account of the different religions of the world is 
flight. Some further remarks on the fituation of the loy- 
alifts occur, p. 141, feqq. and the fear exprefled that any 
future French fovereign would imitate the example of 
Charles II. of England, in the negle& of thofe who had be- 
friended his caufe, feems fomewhat ludicrous. The French. 
revolution is quite unlike any prior event; and the grand 
fource of the calamities which it has occafioned to neighbour- 
ing nations, arifes from futile comparifons. Even our own 
fenators argue, from the example of the wars of Louis XIV. 
on the confequences of the prefent ; while no two cafes can 
be more unlike. A republican government, like the French, 
might oppofe the French ; but no other fyftem can, with any 
view of fuccefs. Raife the people in a mafs, and they will 
overturn the government in a mafs, or go over to the enem 
in a mafs. For how can the people at large be interefted in 
governments, of which they bear no fhare but the taxes ? And 
we have feen two examples of nations preferring the French 
government to their own, and even arguing that the only way 
of attaining our author’s univerfal peace, is to unite Europe 
under the government of its moft powerful and enlightened 
nation. Such fentiments found harfh; buta fkilful politician and 
real patriot muft act like a furgeon, who can only extract the 
bali by probing to the bottom of the wound. And, in fpite 
of our author’s arguments for war, we have uniformly op- 
pofed {fo calamitous a meafure. Happy, had an alliance with 
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France, on the conftitution of 1789, taken place! What calami- 
tics would both countries have efcaped ! An ailiance with the 
French republic would have been the next happinefs ; and even 
now may, perhaps, be attained with honour. If not, vaft are the 
refources of this country; her infular fituation more fecure 
than any other; numerous the interferences of providence to 
fave her from apparent deftru€tion. But union at home is the 
First ftep to be taken, not the laft; and we regard a change 
of meafures as more neceflary now than ever, that all parties 
may join as brethren. 

Our lively author gives, p. 147, the following fhort fketch 
of the chief actors in the French revolution. 

¢ Firft Necker—then the /Aadow, alas, of the worthy mar- 
fhal Broglio—a fpark of the count d’Eftaing—foon after ap- 
peared the {word of the oratorical hero La Fayette—old Luck- 
ner, like a partizan of former times, gave hopes to both 
fides—then ieccoties no mufhroom grows quicker—the 
count de Cuftine fhewed charaéter and military talent—Va- 
lence fought well, both as a general and as an imdividual. I 
have feen him in che field: but he was now only a fecond cha- 
racter in the army; gallant with the fair, he was fitter for 
fingle combat than the day of battle."—The author concludes 
with pointing out baron Felix de Wimpfen, as the chief hope 
of the emigrants. 

The extracts from Fleury on the manners of the Ifraelites 
and Chriftians, are trite. Thofe from Bentivoglio’s hiftory of 
the wars of Flanders, are not much fuperior. The account 
of the origin and progrefs of the Jefuits is an amufing arti- 
cle. 

The fentence of the Inquifition againft count Olavides, fu- 
perintendant of the new colonies in Sierra Morena, is a fhock- 
ing inftance of the abufe of ecclefiaftical power, in this, the 
eighteenth century. That the purity of the Chriftian reli- 
gion fhould be contaminated with fuch barbarity, is dif 
graceful to human reafon. This fentence is dated 24th No- 
vember 1778; the crime was, that Olavides, a moft worthy 
and beneficent nobleman, was perhaps imprudently free in 
his opinions, and had ventured to f{neer at the exorbitant 
domination, licentioufnefs, and cruelty of the clergy in Spain, 
formerly the garden of Europe, now rendered a defert by 
the benumbing influence of defpotifm. The procefs only 
lafted four hours, though pretended to be founded upon no 
Jefs than 240 articles, lapported by feventy-eight witneffes ; 
He was declared a heretic, condemned to the confifcation of 
all his eftates and effects, to be confined in a monaftery eight 
years, <i the firit year to faft every Friday, to be fubje& 
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to-an enlightened director of his confcience who fhould in™ 
ftruct him in the Chriftian religion, to pray morning and even- 
ing, to read Granada’s Sinner’s Guide, to recite the rofary 
and.creed. He*is depfived of all his titles and offices; and 
declared incapable of ever. attaining, any, forbidden to wear 
any drefs, except coarfe yellow cloth, to mount on horfeback, 
or to carry arms. He is ordered to abjure his herefy, and to 
be fcourged by the priefts with rods. 

The fecular judges, among whom are fome of hich rank, 
appear to have been more numerous than the fpiritual. So 
completely degraded are the ancient nobles of Spain, the 
proudeft in the wor i by a few defpic wble monks 2nd friars ! 

In p. 209, the author gives a view of the late ecclefiaftical 
ftate of France, whicii being fhort, interefting, and probably 
authentic, we fhall fubjoin. 

‘ The church of, France is compofed of eighteen archbi- 
fhoprics, in the appointment of the king; as are the 118 bi- 
fhoprics. The parifhes amount to 34,498, and there are 4,644 
annexed parithes. 

© The regular clergy confifts of fixteen chiefs of congregat- 
ed orders, 1,100 abbeys and monatteries, comprehending fixe 
teen large royal abbeys. ‘The king names to 678 of thefe ab- 
beys, which are in commendam, and confirms the eletions of 
the others. Of religious mendicants, there are 1,¢20convents, 
divided into 87 monaftic provinces: the endowed monrafteries 
and abbeys amount to §57 ; of which 250 are in the royal no= 
mination. The convents of different religious orders, of both 
fexes, are about 3,200. 

¢ The clergy aflembies every five years; the other meetings 
are extraordinary. 

© According to different calculations which have been made, 
there are in the kingdom about 266,264 regular and fecular 
clergy, who enjoy a yearly revenue of about 116,216,609 
livres, (about five millions fterling.) 


livres. 
144126) archbifhoprics and bifho ey 4,909,000 
11,850 canons - - « 8,209,900 
14,000 fingers of the choirs - . 4, 100,0CO 
4,000 children of the chcirs - - 800,000 
10,000 chaplin-friars - ~ -" 800,000 
44,000, curates, priors-curates, &Xc. - 46,c00,°C0 
§0,000 fecondary vicars _ . 7,000,000 
60,000 ecclefiaftics employed in the feminaries, ; 
colleges, &c. without benefices <ayrele 
280 order of Malta - “ ~ 1,735,000 
35,500 religious of chief orders, ofa =e 
and priories - 19,555,000 
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fis livres. 
46,500 religious mendicants, of which 
24,000 endowed at 250 livres each - 3,600,000 
80,000 nuns - - - - 36,300,000 


Of which, 

36,000 order of St. Auguftin. 

12,500 St. Clara. 

11,000 Ciftertians. 

9,500 St. Urfula. 

g,000 St. Benedict. 

7,000 Vifitation. 

4,500 St. Dominic. 

3,400 Carmelites. 

1,500 Fontevrault. 

3,900 living on alms. 

2,000 of divers inferior orders. 

‘ Note. The revenues of the bifhoprics, in general, are 
always marked in thefe returns at only one half of the value. 
And fo of the reft.’ 

Towards the end of the volume is given a curious account 
of the fect of the Illuminated, or the Martinifts, which dates 
in France from the year 1782. But we were rather difappoint- 
ed, in finding no hints on the fect of the Illuminated in Ger- 
many, which apparently gave birth to the French fect; but 
which deals in curious fcenes approaching to incantation, &c. 
A volume on the German fect, which is very numerous, and 
embraces many monarchs and great perfons, would be an ac- 
ceptable prefent to the public. 

The firit book of the French fe is La Recherche de la Ve- 
rité dans [ci-méme. ‘This pamphlet attracted great attention, 
particularly among the ladies; nearly two thoufand of that fex, 
among whom were fome of very high rank, foon acceded to 
the fect of the Iuminated. St. Martin, the author, originally 
belonged to the army; and had always been remarkable for his 
myiterious notions. 

‘The next work of the kind was Le Livre des Loix. Both 
are replete with magnificent ideas of the Deity, and with un- 
blamable morality. The author gives fpecimens, which being 
often contradictory to the Chriltian religion, we fhall pats 
over; and refer to the volume, which, with many faults, has 
alfo many pretenfions to merit. 

Should the author proceed, we would recommend to him to 
omit one half of his materials; for a defeét of choice is the 
chief blemifh of this publication. 
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“fa Regia Societatis Medica Hafnienfis. Vel. II. 8vc. Co- 
penhagen. ‘ 


Tranfactions of the Royal Medical Society ef Copenhagen, 


Ce 


WE fhortly noticed the firft volume of this collection, in 

our literary intelligence, when publifhed about ten 
years fince; nor can we give a much more extenfive account 
of the prefent. But, in the dearth of foreign literary intelli- 
gence, we mutt not faftidioufly reject, or concifely pals over 
what, in better circumftances, we fhould confider as lefs in- 
terefting. ‘The names of many of the contributors are alrea- 
dy known to the readers of our Journal, who will foon recog- 
nife Bang, Callifen, and Buchave. 

The firft memoir is from M. Callifen, who defcribes an un- 
common confequence of the operation for the hernia, viz. a 
locked jaw. ‘Vhe herniary fac adhered to the ring; and the 
parts which came down, viz. a portion of the omentum and 
of the ileum, adhered to the fac and to each other; fo that it 
was very diflicuit to reduce the inteftine, while the omentum, 
which was confiderably inflamed, could not be put back. It 
was propofed to fuffer this membrane to wafte by fuppura- 
tion. An Englifh furgeon would have cut off the inflamed 
portion without hefitation; and, on the eleventh day, M, 
Callifen propofed to do it; but, on confultation, the cauttic 
was preferred. A folution of aqua fortis was applied, and 
repeated on the thirtieth day after the operation. On the 
31ft, the patient complained of a difagreeable tenfion on the 
back of the neck, on the jaw, and the mufcles of the tongue : 
on the 32d, the trilmus was complete, and the following 
day the patient died, though the belly reiained foft, the pus 
laiidable, and the wound in a proper ftate.—The cafe needs 
no comment. 

M. Ranoe, in the fecond Memoir, has colleéted fome prac- 
tical facts. A confumption, occafioned by a metaltafis, was 
cured by another metaftafis. A man of fixty was relieved 
nine times of apoplectic attacks, by bleeding, vomits, and 
cathartics : menorrhagia was relieved by a decoétion of ‘the 
peel of oranges. : 

Buchave defcribes a gouty rheumatifm, which, in his opi- 
nion, is endemic at Copenhagen. ‘This union we once great- 
ly doubted ; but various cafes have convinced us of the exift-’ 
ence of the combination. It is really rheumatifm, afluming a 
peculiar form in gouty habits. From om author’s detail, the 
fame confequence feems to follow; and it contributes to fup- 
port the opinion, that M. Buchave found tenics thould be 
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joined in the cure of the difeafe with aperients; and this doc- 
trine he confirms by obfervations in the ninth Memoir. 

The younger Meza, in the 4th article, mentions the fuc- 
cefs of the caryophyllata in a diarrhoea; of the bennet in a 
tertian; of the ipecacuanha in the menorrhagia after lying 
in; of a powder compofed of’alum, gum arabic, and fperma- 
ceti, in a metallic colic, arifing from ufing copper veffels un- 


tinned ; and of the flowers of zinc in the croop. 


‘The Journal of the Frederician Hofpital, by Bang, during 
the firft half of the year.1788, follows. The principal difors 
ders are the fimple bilious fever, the puerperal fever, the 
fcurvy, dyfphagia, various tumours, inflammatory and ner- 


vous difeafes. Some difections are fubjoined. 


Callifen, in the fixth Memoir, fpeaks of a diarrhoea, with 


other difagreable fymptoms, from hardened excrement. 


He 


extracted it with forceps. Dr. Warren, in fimilar circum- 
ftances, ufed what may have appeared a more appropriate ia- 


ftrument, (fmile not reader!) a marrow fpoon. 


An obfer- 


vation of more confequence occurs in the courfe of this Me- 
moir, that, in putrid fevers, draflic purgatives properly em- 
ployed are of more ufe than laxatives. This ftrongly fup- 
ports the propriety of Dr. Ruth’s plan im the late bilious re- 


mittent of Philadelphia. 


The ftomacace, and the weak running eyes of infants, 
are the fubject of the feventh article, by the elder Meza; but 


they offer no fubje& of remark. 


‘The eighth Memoir contains an abftract of fome obferya- 
tions by Ranoe, viz. an epilepfy cauied by a draftic purga- 
tive, a {pitting of blood compenfating the menftrual dif- 
charge, and a rheumatic fever terminated by the white mili- 


ary eruption. 


The defign of Schoenheyder, in the tenth article, is to 
fhow that ipecacuanha, in the dofe of half a grain, has cured 
an obftinate vomiting ; and the elder Meza, in the eleventh, 
offers fome fingular and important remarks on chronic tu- 


mours from a metaftafis of the milk. 


Ranoe, in the twelfth Memoir, collects fome practical fa&ts 
of no very confiderable importance. He defcribes fhortly 
an hemiplegia which fucceeded an epilepfy; 2 vomiting of 
blood froma violent fit of paflion; a rheumatic fever, termi- 
nated by aphthz;.a violent vertigo, which deprived the pa- 
tient of motion, without affecting his recolle€tion ; an habi- 


tual diabetes, and a fpafmodic afthma. 


An account of an epidemic cynanche parotidea, (mumps) 
by Mangor ; of the good effects of the root of the belladonna 
in croop and fome other difeates, by Buchave ; of the inter- 


mittent 
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mittent tertian which occurred at Copenhagen in 1784, fol- 
low, but require no particular remark or extenfive detail). 

Mangor, in the fixteenth Memoir, has introduced fome 
faéts, with a very pompous (we might fay too pompous an) 
élogium on fome new remedies lately introduced, particularly 
on thofe formerly confidered as poifonous. The moft fingu- 
lar cafe is that of an afcites cured by the extract of hemlock. 
The firft dofe was half a fcruple every day; then a whole 
fcruple, which was at laft repeated four times a.day. In the 
whole, two ounces of the extraét were taken. 

The feventeenth Memoir is on the utility of antimony in 
rheumatifm, which was never doubted; and in the itch, which 
few will perhaps credit.—Cafual recoveries, or difeafes not 
carefully afcertained, have overwhelmed the medical fcience 
with a multitude of crude opinions, and facts not to be de- 
pended on 

M. Aafkow, in the 9 eighteenth article, explains his theory of 
fimple tertians. He confiders them as the effe& of the fup- 

reffion of perfpiration, and a derangement of the balance 
sr saad the {kin and the inteftines, including the ftomach. 
After mentioning the fuccefs which the late Dr. Fabricius 
had in the Frederician hofpital by following the ‘Plan fugeett- 
ed by thefe views; after explaining the effeéts of fome reme- 
dies, and pointing out the bad ete »€ts which. the fever fome- 
times left, he concludes with promifing to enlarge, at a future 
period, on the plan of Fabricius. This he has done at the end 
of the volume, and it appears to confilt principally in fric- 
tions. 

Saxtorph, in the following article, defcribes a fingular cafe, 
not very clearly. An hylteric woman, feemingly by a mif- 
conducted plan of cure, became dumb; and no remedy, though 
various meitic ines were employed for ten weeks, could con- 
quer the malady. She then fancied that fhe had fwallowed a 
pin, and that fhe felt it ftopped at the fuperior part of the 
cefophagus. She was unable to fwallow, and felt the fevereft 
pains in the part affected. But a wh alebone was no fooner 
put down her threat, than fhe felt relief, and by repeating the 
operation fhe was cured. It does not appear that any pin was 
removed, and the whole feems to have been a concourfe ot 
thofe whimfical {ym ptoms which this Proteiform difeafe fome- 
times puts on, or which caprice fuggetts. 

The Journal of the Frederician Infirmary, by Bang, fol- 
lows, conta ning the cafes which occurred inthe lait fix saute 
of the year 1788. 

The elder Meza next defcribes two cafes of retention of 
urine. The firft was from fpafm: the fecond occurred in an 
old man of fixty, who had married a young woman. His ex- 
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ertions were fo violent, that blood at laft fupplied the place of 
the feminal fluid, and urine could not be difcharged. Meza 
{uppofed the fupprefkon was owing to relaxation of the blad- 
der, and gave a medicine, whofe effeéts are fomewhat equi- 
vocal, viz. cantharides; but the fuccefs, he tells us, was 


‘complete. 


‘The twenty-fecond Memoir contains an abftraé& of differ- 
ent obfervations by Ranoe. One objeét of this abftraét is to 
confirm the utility of the oil of afphaltus in confumptions. 
A cafe of periodical delirium, to which the author gives the 
name of paraphrofyne febricofa, deferves to be more particu- 
larly menrioned. A young man, after complaining feveral 
days, became fuddenly, one night, delirious ; and the delirium 
coatinued feveral hours, when it terminated in a quiet fleep. 
Yever neither preceded nor followed. ‘The paroxy{m return- 
ed five times, and then yielded to the bark. A cafe of a dif- 
charge of blood from the bladder, in a plethoric young man, 
excited by viclent exercife, follows; and the laft narrative re- 
{pects au atrophy of the right leg, in confequence of rheuma- 
tilm, cured by crude antimony and crabs’ eyes. 

The practical obfervations of Buchave form the twenty- 
third article. The firft cafe is of a ferous difcharge from the 
ears, in confequence of a concuflion of the brain: the 2d, a 
fuppuration, on the termination of a gouty rheumatifm: the 
3d, a periodical colic: 4th, an hemorrhage from the-bladder, 
cured by ipecacuanha; 5th, a ftrangulated hernia, which 
fpontancouily receded, from the ufe of cold applications. 

‘The twenty-fourth Memoir is by the younger Meza, and 
contains a detail on the nature and treatment of the difeafes 
which prevailed at Helfingcer during the year 1785. They 
were chiefly meazles, pituitous angina, and tertians. 

The only plate in this volume reprefents an alteration, we 
dare not fay an improvement, in the forceps of Levret, by 
Saxtorph, to extraét the child, when in an oblique pofition. 
But the deftruétion of the child muft be the confequence. 

In the twenty-fixth Memoir, Ranae produces additional 
proofs of the utility of the belladonna in croop. He {peaks alfo 
of the cure of a palfy of the tongue, of a conyulfive colic, 
of a colic caufed from a tienia, and of {curvy by the fame 
means. 

Buchave, in the following number, explains the nature of 
cutaneous fpots and eruptions, not well underitood; and 
Schoenheyder, in the fubfequent one, recommends, from expe~ 
rience, the utility of blifters in dropfy of the chett. 

Obitetrical obfervations, by the younger Meza, follow. 
The molt remarkable facts are death in confequence of pu- 
erperal convulfions 5 a face prefentation, delivered by 3 
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he’s forceps; and the delivery of a placenta, which had been 
retained three days after the birth. 

Ranoe next engages the reader’s attention, by a cafe of palfy 
of the lower extremities coming on after an apoplexy, and 
cured by a diarrhoea ; by a narrative of a continued fever, at- 
tended with periodical vomitings of blood, a cafe of wander- 
ing rheumatifm, and another of hemoptyfis, relieved by a 
blifter. 

‘Che thirty-firft Memoir offers fome practical facts, a little 
more fingular. Buchave defcribes the cafe of an hyiteric wo- 
man, where opium prevented fleep, and produced convulfions ; 
an intermittent, every paroxy{m of which was attended by a 
dry cough; of the cavity of a vagina deftroyed by the con- 
fequences of leucorrhea after parturition; of the hzmor- 
thoids in a girl of five years; and of exuberant marks of pu- 
berty in a girl of eleven years, in a cold climate. 

Mangor relates the cafes of a man and his wife who died 
hydrophobic. The hufband was a fhoemaker, of a thin habit 
and a melancholic temperament. No caufe could be afligned 
for the difeafe, and of courfe it muft be confidered in him as 
fpontaneous; and our author is of opinion, that the difeafe 
may have been in part owing to acrid bile. We could have 
withed that the fymptoms had been more particularly pointed 
out: from what we have feen, -it is rather a cafe of fever at- 
tended by delirium and fpafm. ‘Ten days after his death, his 
wife, who had carefully nurfed him, was attacked with the 
fame difeafe, and foon became its victim. 

Boeftrap, in the thirty-third article, recommends the pow- 
der of the foxglove in dropfy of the breaft, as well as in af- 
cites ; and thinks the powder more powerful than the infufion ; 
and Schoenheyder, in the thirty-fourth, endeavours to fupport 
the falling credit of opium in fyphilis. 

The laft cafe, except thofe already noticed, is that of an 
epilepfy from ulcers of the legs improperly healed. The 
aura feemed to rife from the legs, and the whole difeafe was 
removed by binding the legs with a tight roller. 
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PTE difficulty of procuring publications from the conti- 

nent, added to various other circumftances, has occafion- 
ed fome delay-in our progrefs through this interefting publica. 
tion,—a work, which neither war nor faction, murder nor in- 
trigue, have yct checked,—a colle€tion which, almoft alone 


ju this country, diffeminuates the progrellive fteps taken by che- 
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mitts of every nation.—We fhall, as ufual, purfue it in or- 
der. 

“The firft article is entitled, * The Procefsof M. M. Ruprecht 
and Tondy, to reduce the Ores of Tungftein and Molybdzna.’ 
The mode by which they fucceeded, it is unnec eflary to tran- 
{cribe ; and we fhall content ourfelves with defcribing the ap- 
pearance of each regulus. The firft was of the colour of the 
lighter pyrites: it broke as a compact mafs in foliated grains, 
and the fracture refembled that of fome copper pyrites, of a 
yellow red colour. It is lefs malleable than zinc, and almoft 
as foft as bifmuth. The regulus of molybdzena was of a lead 
colour ; its fracture was faintly brilliant, granulated like fleel. 
The globule was brittle and foft. 

M, Savarefi’s letter to M. Fourcroy refpeéts the pretended 
reduction of different earths to metallic reguli. He feems to 
think that the metallic globules were owing to the phofphorus 
of the cupel! combining with thofe metallic particles which 
all coal contains in a minute portion, particularly calces of 
iron and manganefe. Yet, adds M. Fourcroy in a note, it 
has been declared at Vienna, that the folutions of thefe new 

earthy reguli in acids are precipitated by alkalis, in the form 
of the different earths from which they are produced.—Time 
and more attentive examination can alone elucidate this diffi- 
culty. 

¢ The fecond Memoir, on the Anima! Matters found in 
the Church- yard of the Innocens at Paris,’ by M. Fourcroy, 
follows. In this‘article, he chemically examines the matter 
refembling the {perma ceti found in vaults. Our readers will 
not, probably, be willing to follow this very pe: fub- 
ject at leneth: the human relics are tortured with al! the inge- 
nious refources of modern chemiftry, and their nature is wel} 

afcertained. Yet, when developed from its dit; guiling origin- 
al, it may become an interefting fubje& of tp ecadation, ag 
Jeading to the common origin of animal matter. In this view, 
we may be allowed to enlarge on it a little. It appears then 
to be a fubftance compofed of oil and mucilage, refembli ing, 
in its pureft tate, a wax, with a larger proportion of oil 5 
but, in its lefs rectifed form, it appears, by means of ics am- 
moniacal falt, to refemble a foa p. Some phofphat of ammo- 
nia and of lime are accident al additions. | ‘The only fub- 


qly, is the shite: cry ‘all ine concretion which forms the foli- 
sted biliary caiculi; but thefe are formed in consequence of a 
morbid change. It is mare probably the effect of a flow de- 
compofition, and a putrefaction proceeding gently for a long | 
period. ‘The principal changes feem to be the following, 

‘Lhe carbon efcapes in the form of carbonic acid, either by 
; reacting 
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reacting on the water or combining with the cxygen. This 
volatility is the caufe of the lofs of weight, for the adipofe 
wax forms only about ="; The azote, 4 very abundant prin- 
ciple in animal matters, combines with the hydrogen, and 
forms ammonia, a part of which efcapes in vapour, and a paft 
combines with the oil. The remainder contains a large pro- 
portion of hydrogen ; and it is this oxydated, ¢arbonated hy- 
drogen, that forms the adipofe wax. The queftion itill re- 
mains undecided, whether the oxygen contained in the ani- 
mal oxyd, or that of the water making a part of this oxyd, 
occafions the decompofition. The laft is moft probable. 

M. de Luc has contributed to this colle€tion an Examina- 
tion of a Memoir, by M. Monge, on the Caufe of the princi- 
pal Phsenomena of Meteorology. M. Monge’s fyftem refts 
on the fuppofition of the folution of water in air, which is 
certainly untenable in the whole extent We fhall not enlarge 
on the obfervations of this wordy author; for it is ncarly the 
tenth time that we have been obliged to perufe obfervations, 
which again form the crambe recodia of the pretent eflay. 

M. Klaproth’s Chemical Analyfis of the Yellow Sparry Lead 
of Carinthia, from the Memoirs of the Curious Naturalifts a 
Berlin, follows. This fubftance we formerly mentioned, 
when it occurred to us in the fecond volume of Jacquin’s 
Mifcellanea Auftriaca. M. Wuilfen thouclit this ore contain- 
ed wolfram, and M. Heyer thought it lead combined with tlie 
tungfteinic acid. It appears, however, to be lead combined 
with mélybdena, mineralifed by this femi-metal, which per- 
forms, in this inftance, the office of an acid. ; 

A very extenfive analyfis of the bark of St. Domingo fol- 
lows, by M. Fourcrey, as a2 fpecimen of the manner in which 
dry vegetable fubfances fhould be anadyfed. ‘This is the ef- 
fay to which Mr. Babington alludes in the Analyfis of Yellow 
Bark, when he obferves that his refults were not the fame, 
and that probably M. Fourcroy’s fpecimen was in a damaged 
{tate. Yet this refers only to one part of the very extenfive 
effay before us, which we could much wifh to fee in an Eng, 
lith drefs. We find it very difficult to give an adequate idea 
of this laboured and very ufeful analyfis within proper limits. 
In a chemical view, it is accurately and minutely decompofed; 
and the decompofition adds confiderably to our pharmaceuti- 
cal knowledge, while it affifts us in forming an idea alfo of the 
St. Domingo bark, in a medical view. The whole is not con- 

Iuded in the prelént articlé: but we fhall extract one note, 
which is of confiderable importance in a chemical view. 

‘ From the facts which occur in this analyfis of the refi- 
duum by means cf the nitric acid, and which will confider- 
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ably affift the analyfis of vegetables in general, we may draw 
many corollaries immediately applicable to the prefent fub- 


jet. The nitric acid is a means which we may employ, not 


only for the analyfis of animal matters, but to extract the 
azote of vegetables, to afcertain its quantity, and form a 
judgment of the quantity of ammonia it will furnith by di- 
ftillation. In this cafe for inftance, following, asI have done, 
the weight of this fluid according to Lavoifier; and its pro- 
portion in ammonia according to Berthollet, we can deter- 
mine that’ one pound of the extract will furnifh ninety-eight 
grains of pure ammonia. 2dly, The acids formed by nature, 
either during vegetation, the maturation, or fermentation of 
fruits, are produced in this inftance by the union of the oxy- 
gen of the nitric acid with the hydrogen and carbon of ve- 
getable matters. 3dly, The refiduum of the Peruvian bark, 
and of barks and woods in general, would be more advanta- 
geous in making the oxalic acid than fugar; fora pound of fu- 
gar afforded only, in Bergman’s experiments, five ounces, fe- 
ven drachms of oxalic acid. It is true that the refiduum of 
the bark (and perhaps the woody parts would do the fame) con- 
tains a calx, which neutralifes the acid that is formed, and 
produces a calcareous oxalate. Laftly, the oxalate of lime is 
very foluble in the nitric acid ; and, in proportion as this acid 
is volatilifed, the falt aflumes a beautiful and regular figure, 
which may be beft determined by this procefs.’ 

From the fecond article in the ninth volume, which we 
now take up to conclude the fubject, we fhall felec&t fome ge- 
neral views of our author’s labours and improvements. Wa- 
ter extracts from the bark a {mall proportion of faline mat- 
ter, a little gummy mucilage, and a brown or deep red fub- 
ftance which may be compared to the refinous extra& of 
Rouclle. This matter is not, however, a gummy refin as 
has been fuppofed, but a peculiar fubftance, which greedily 
attraéts oxygen, and, by its union with this principle, lofes 
its folubility, and becomes a refin. When decoétions are 

uickly made in clofe veffels, this fubftance is equable and 
foft, foluble in water, and apparently active. When the boil- 
ing is longer continued, it becomes lefs foluble, till it at laft 
appears like a deep-brown powder, and fo infoluble, that the 
filtered fluid is of a light ftraw colour. ‘The refiduum of the 
bark, exhaufted by its menftrua, confifts of a little coal, the 
refpective bafes of hydrogen, of azote, and of a weak por- 
tion of oxygen. ‘Thefe principles furnifh the oxalic acid juft 
now mentioned. 

The aétive matter, or what we may be allowed ftill to call 


the refinous extract of the St. Domingo bark, is more eafily 
; fepa- 
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feparated by boiling water, and more foluble. In reality, it 
feems to be the bark of younger trees, and to contain lefs oxy- 

en: on adding this latter principle, it becomes, in every re- 
Frect, like the Pesavial bark. It is, at the fame time, more 
active, and is emetic or purgative, in M. Fourcroy’s opinion, 
in confequence of the dofe not being leflened in proportion 
to its greater powers. It contains alfo more gummy mucilage 
than the Peruvian bark, and more foluble falts, while the lat- 
ter affords magnefia, the ammoniacal muriat, and calcareous 
muriat, which the St. Domingo bark does not poffefs. The 
tafte of the St. Domingo bark is more bitter and lefs aftrin- 
gent; but the bitternefs is lefiened and the aftringency in- 
creafed, by adding oxygen. Our authox’s obje& fecms to 
have been, to recommend the St. Domingo bark, and he has 
certainly exaggerated the advantages of the folubility of its ex- 
tracts, and the proportion of the refiduum of the Peruvian 
bark. It is however certain, that the bark in fubftance is 
frequently found to be an indigeftible load; and the very large 
dofes often given are highly injurious, and affect the intef- 
tines in very different ways. We have feen it frequently dif- 
charged with little apparent change. That the St. Domingo 
bark is more ufeful, remains yet to be proved; and that, from 
our inquiries ia this line, we fhall be able to difcover a febri- 
fuge (rather, in our author’s language, an antiperiodic) virtue 
in other plants, is {till mor¢ uncertain. We cannot conclude 
our account of this mafterly effay, without again recommend- 
ing its tranflation, inftead of crowding the libraries with the 
crude attempts we have within a few years received, on the 
pharmaceutical treatment of the bark. 

‘ General Obfervations on the Senfations, and particularly 
on thofe which we call Heat and Cold,’ by M. Seguin, fol- 
low. This Effay was read to the Society of Medicine, and re- 
lates to the general fubje€t of the new nomenclature. This 
author’s firft Effays on the Caloric, we have already noticed. 
That on Refpiration, in the Journal de Phyfique, which we 
formerly mentioned, is the third, and the prefent Memoir the 
fourth. The general propofitions we fhall tranflate, though 
too long for our limits, as the views are peculiarly clear and 
correct, and the arguments ftriétly logical. 

‘ 1. The caloric is a fluid every where diffufed in a large 

uantity, fome of whofe effects are analogous to the cauies 
of light, while others differ eflentially from them. 2. Light 
is a fluid every where diffufed in great quantity, whofe effects 
are always diftin&t from thofe produced by other bodies. 
3. Light, acting on our organs of vifion, produces the fen- 
fation that we ftyle luminous. 4. The caloric, in confequence 
of its tendency to an equilibrium in bodies contiguous, pro- 
duces 
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duces two fenfations, called heat and cold: when it combines. 


with our bodies, we feel heat; and, when we communicate 
to the furrounding bodies an uzu/ua/ portion of it, we feel 
the fenfation of cold. §. ‘The word fire implies an operation, 
in which light and the caloric are feparated ; confequently the 
fenfations excited are thofe of warmth and Juminoufnefs *. 
6. The intenfity of heat and cold being only to be eftimated by 
the comparifon we eftablifh between the different degrees of 
thefe fenfations, we often fay it is warm, when we are really 
communicating heat. It foilows, therefore, that we experi- 
ence the fenfation of heat, whenever the caleric combines 
with our fyftem, or that we contribute to furrounding bodies 
a more confiderable quantity than we conveyed at the inftant 
we experienced a different fenfation, that of cold; an inftant 
which then ferves for a point of comparifor, and vice verfa. 
7. As we have but two worts to exprefs the intenfity of our 
fenfations caufed by the caloric when it does not injure 
the organifation of our fyftem, its degrees are numerous ; 
whence it refults, 1. that the words heat and cold have no 
meaning, if the refpective fenfations are not referred to fome 
fcale : 2dly, that thefe fenfations have very extenfive limits, 
and have no fixed period for their different denominations. 
8. Our opinion of the intenfity of heat and cold depends 
almoft always on the comparifon we eflab!ith between the fen- 
fation of the moment, and that which immediately preceded 
it. 9. The different fenfations of heat and cold, excited by 
different bodies really of the fame temperature, depend on 
their capacity for heat, their mafs, their power of ténduét- 


ing heat, and the repetition of the contact. 10, The ther-: 


mometer, therefore, cannot be, as has been always fuppofed, 
an exact meafure of heat, 11. The fame individual is great- 
ly influenced by habit in his eftimation of the intenfity of 
thefe fenfations, becaufe it conftantly alters the judgment 
which he forms of the different degrees of the fame fenfa- 
tion. 12. Many other caufes, befides habit, may have the 
fame effet. 13. The relation, eftablificd between the inten- 
fity of the fenfations experienced by different perfons ex- 
pofed to the fame influence, is varied by very numerous caufes, 
14. We can judge only of the fenfations of any perfon, by 
the idea attached to the word he employs to exprefs it. But 
this judgment is never accurate. 15. When we attempt to 

ive an idea of the fenfation we ourfelves experience, we often 
miflead.’ 





_* The negieét of employing a technical word for /igét has occafioned a lite 
tle indiftintnefs and awkwardnefs: the French employ the word c/arié,which, 
to avoid words ufually applied indifcriminately, we have tranflated, duminoufs 
ae/s. REV. 
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The next effay is An Analyfis of a Thefis publifhed at Edin- 
burgh, by M. Adel. The Thefisis entitled, ‘ Tentamen Phy fiolo- 
gicum Inaugurale de Refpiratione, by Robert Menzies.’ It ap- 
pears to bea work of more labour and more ingenuity than thefe 

ublications of hafte and neceflity ufually are. The principal 
10 y A xiy x 
object feems to have been, to afcertain the quantity of air 
taken into the lungs on every infpiration. It appears, in a 
a o) é f PP > 1 

healthy man of fmail ftature, to have been 40.78, on an ave- 
rage, 43-77, cubic inches. The quantity of heat, produced 
daily by the decompofition of vital air, would melt 107.2 
ng, fay pore is 
pounds of ice. If what is feparated from the body in the air 
expired, what enters as a component part of the watery va- 

pired, P y Vv 
pour, and what becomes latent, are deducted, the quantity 
of heat, communicated daily to the blood, would melt 74.2 

9 a s _ *. ? . 
pounds of ice. The deduétion from thofe experiments does 
net feem very judicious. In cafes of apparent death from 
SS PP 


‘drowning, when blowing pure air into the trachea has failed, 


he thinks that the operation of the empiema might be ufeful 
to difcharge the deleterious air or the water collected in 
the veficles of the lungs, fo as to admit of the contact of pure 
air. 

M. Herman, we are next told, has publifhed an addition 
to his CEconomical Philofophy, and his ‘Technological Che- 
miftry. Its fubject is chiefly the natural hiitory of Ruffia. 
M. Monch, of Marbourg, has publifhed his fyftematic ac- 
count of the moit commen remedies. Its execution is {fpoken 
of advantageoully ; but its arrangement appears peculiarly un- 
philofophical and defeétive. 

A Letter from Dr. Black to M. Lavoifier. follows. It is 
chiefly complimentary, but exprefles publickly his haying left 
the banners of Stahl. 

M. M. Foureroy, Vaquelin, and Seguin’s Memoir on the 
Combuftion of Hydrogen Gas in Clofe Veflels, read at the 
Academy of Sciences, is next inferted, and continued in the 
following volume. It was a work of infinite labour, for the 
experiment continued 185 hours, in which they were @liged 
to be conftantly in the laboratory, lying occafionally on mat- 
treffes, and relieving each other. It completely decides the 
queftion refpe€ting the compofition of water; for every part 
of the experiment is condu€ted with fo much caution, with 
corrections fo rigorous, and calculations fo exact, that no 
doubt can remain. The fum of the weight of the airs em- 
ployed was 7,249.227 grains, and the weight of the water 
procured, 7,245 grains: the deficiency was only 4.227 grains. 
100 grains of water, therefore, contain 85.662 grains of oxy- 
gen, and 14.338 of hydrogen. A pound of water confe- 
quently contains 13 ounces, § drachms, 46.67 grains of the 

former, 
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former, and 2 ounces, 2 drachms, 25.33 grains of the latter. 
The bulk of each ingredient is in the proportion of 1 to 2.052. 
The water was perfectly pure and perfectly free from acidity ; 
not becaufe there was no azote in the ingredients, for fome 
was actually found in the refiduum ; but becaufe the combuf- 
tion was flow, and the heat not fufficient to combine the azote 
with the vital air. If conducted with care, the experiment 
may be continued 200 hours, and 12 or 14 ounces of water 
obtained. 

M. Bouvier’s Analyfis of Coralline (corallina officinalis of 
Linnzus) follows. Its largeft ingredient is lime: it contains alfo 
nearly { of carbonic acid with calcareous earth ; about 4, of 
jelly, and nearly as much albumen. The other ingredients 
are fea-falt, calcareous fulfat, flint, iron, calcareous phofphat, 
magnefia pure and combined with carbonic acid. The pro- 
portion of thefe was inconfiderable. Water appeared in a 
larger proportion. 

n the extracts from Crell’s Chemical Annals, we find fome 
experiments by M. Gmelin, on the mixtures of antimony and 
lead. The former gives hardnefs to the latter, and the mix- 
ed metals are fufible. Eight parts of lead to one of antimo- 
ny give a fufible malleable hard metal. Sixteen parts to one 
formed a metal harder than lead, but not unlike it in appear- 
ance.—The plumbago, now found to be a carbure of iron, M. 
Hielm ftill contends is a real metal. —Some difputes have arifen 
alfo refpe€ting the analyfis of hydrophanous ftones. ‘The 
{tone is chiefly filiceous; but the proportion of alum in it 
feems variable in different fpecimens. When taken from its 
receptacle, it is foft and capable of receiving the impreflion of 
hard bodies. ‘The aurum mufivum, fent to Bergman as a Si- 
berian fofhl, was, it feems, artificial—The whole filver of the 
mine of Hartz appears to be a grey copper ore, for its pro- 
portion of filver is very fmall. ‘he adulaire, M. Weftrumb 
obferves, is not a f{par, for it contains too little barytes to de- 
ferveghe appellation. The tremoliths of Mount St. Gothard 
are chiefly filiceous: the talc, the chlorit, and cyanit, of the 
fame mountain, combine with the flint a large proportion of 
magnefia. The granite of Pivra (in the Alps) contains 0.17 
of lime. The tourmaline of St. Gothard poflefles rather more 
alumine than flint. M. Heyer thinks the fparry lead of Ca- 
rinthia to be the tungfteinic acid and lead, in which M. Klap- 
roth differs from him, as we have already feen. 

A lift of the different works which have appeared in Ger- 
many concludes the volume. M. Balfch’s Hiftory of Qua- 
drupeds, Amphibia, and Fifh, in one volume, to be followed 
by another on the mineral kingdom, is the principal. M. 
Rofenthal’s Natural Magic is a work of experimental philo- 


fophy, 
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fophy, and many new amufing machines are defcribed in it. 
M. Beroldingen’s Defcription of a Journey through the Pala- 
tinate, chiefly as a natural hiftorian, with the fourth and fifth 
volumes of M. Brugnatelli’s Bibliothéque Phyfique de ’Eu- 
rope, a very refpectable periodical journal, publifhed at Padua, 
and Jacquin’s Colleétanea Botanica, vol. II. long fince noticed, 
are the only other works mentioned. Since the publication of 
this volume, the third and fourth volumes of Jacquin have ap- 
peared ; the latter very lately. From M. Brugnatelli’s work, 
we find but one article particularly noticed: the account we 
fhall tranflate, and with it conclude our article. 

‘A Treatife on the Root of the Calaguala, by Dr. Gel- 
metti. This plant, whofe good effects have been experienced 
at Mantua, grows in Quito. Its leaves refemble the deer’s 
tongue, and the Indians ufe it for pains in the fide, wounds 
and contufions, as well external as internal. Half an ounce is 
boiled in a pint and half of water, till half is confumed. A 
tea-cup-fullis the proper dofe, and it operates freely. Its ap- 

arent utility feems to fuggeft the propriety of farther trials. 
t greatly refembles the China root.’ 





Annali di Chimica, ovvera Raccolta di Memorie, &8c. 


Annals of Chemifiry, or a Collection of Memoirs on Sciences, 
Arts, and Manufadtures, relative toit. By L. Brugnatelli. 
3 Vols. 8vo. Padua. 


HS work follows the Parifian Annals with unequal fteps. 

But, though lefs replete with Italian, than their rivals 
with French difcoveries, their foreign aid is more extenfive ; 
and, on the whole, the publication is valuable and interefting, 
As we now take up the work from the beginning, we fhall give 
fome account of the Introduction ; but fhall felect only the me- 
moirs peculiarly interefting. We hadintended giving them as 
detached articles, but various reafons have induced us to con- 
nect them: one argument is, that we can thus colle&t more 
matter within a lefs {pace. 

The Italians, for many years, had no general colleétion in 
which they united the labours of their own philofophers and 
of foreigners. To fupply the defeét, our editor has publithed 
fucceflively many volumes, under the title of the Philofophi- 
cal Library, from which we have occafionally felefted different 
eflays. The prefent colle€tion is more exclufively confined to 
chemiftry ; and its object is to colleét every new chemical dif- 
covery, every ufeful invention relating to chemical philofophy 
and the arts, from the accounts of authors, collections, and 
publications of different kinds. The opinions and theories of 

the 
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the refpective authors who comiunicate their mémoirs, hé 
purpofes to leave unaltered. He owns himfelf of the pneu-. 
matic feét; and, though he admits the errors of the old no- 
menclature, he is little fatisfied with the attempts of the French 
chemifts. He wifhes the chemical philofophers to join in con- 
ftru€ting a new nomenciature adapted to the nature of the 
fubftances, neither barbarous, ambiguous, nor theoretical. 
The term of oxyds he particularly objects to, partly from a 
miftaken opinion that it implies.acidity. Metallic calces, he 
contends, are rather alkaline, from their attraction for fixed air 
and changing the fyrup of violets green; adding, that water, 
which contains a large proportion of oxygen, is far from being 
acid; while many acids, by the addition of oxygen, lofe their 
acidity. 

The firft article contains the doubts of M. Carradori, re- 
{pecting the experiment of the Dutch naturalifts in convert. 
ing water into fixed and inflammable air.—But thefe quibbliag 
fufpicions .it is unneceilary at prefent to tranferibe, as the fact 
is fully afcertained.. __ 

Weiftrumb and Gioberti difcovered. that an ethereal oil was 
produced in the diftillation of the oxygenated muriatic acid_ 
gas, which the latter, in the work before us, tranfcribes. It 
refembles the oil of wine ; and from. 30 to 35 grains are 
produced from a pound of vitriolic acid with 32 ounces of. the 
muriatic acid. The diftillation muft not be violent or long 
continued, as the oil is then decompoted. ‘The Stahliais have 
converted this appearance to their own purpofe, and their ar- 
uments Gioberti endeavours to evade. In reality, it feems to 
arife from the oily matter of the common falt. Our author’s 
mifcellaneous obfervations we fhall ilightly mention. He ex- 
patiates at fome length on the theory of dying, but his difqui- 
fitions appear to be without a fuflicient foundation. ‘The uti- 
lity of the oxygenated muriatic gas, in reftoring the fplendour 
of old paintings, feems to be better fupported. The procefs 
is, however, not yet perfeCted: when it is fo, the author pro- 

raifes to publith it. 

M. Brugnatelli communicates fome remarks on the fingular 
motion of fome fubftances as they fwim in water. If fmall 
pieces of camphor, about a line in length and breadth, be put 
into a glafs, a fulphur or a refinous vetiel, fo as not wholly to 
cover the furface, they will be continually agitated till they dif- 

ybferved by diverfifying the 
pieces approach each other, 
fion. If fpirit of wine 


appear. Various motions are 
v- R . XIT} } 
forms of the pieces. When the 
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there Is an evident attraction anc 
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is added to the water, or the vefel be touched with a rod of 
- . id Tr e- 

elais or fulphor, the motion ceafes. In an iron or copper vef- 
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ie!, there is no motion. This fubject has engaged much at- 
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tention, and occafioned fome difputes. It is not worth our 
engaging in it at length. ‘The pieces of camphor certainly 
are not in contatt with the water ; and Brugnatelli thinks that 
the holiow obferved on its furface is owing to the evaporation 
of the oil, which alfo caufes its motion. He has proved this 
in his own opinion, by ve bodies which ufually re- 


main motionlefs in water, with effential oils; when the fame 
motions are obferved. Yet this does not prove the influence 
of electrics and condué€tors in the motion; and if it be worth 
the pains, fome more intelligent philofopher may give a more 
fatisiactory explanation of the fubject. 

Some fingular remarks on electricity, by M. Vaffalli, follow. 
Various bodies, cut or fcraped upon Bennet’s ele€trometer, 
fhow figns of electricity. If fcraped with a golden knife, the 
electricity is more fenfible. Knives of filver or other metal 

ive a different kind of eleétricity, according to the metal 
ufed, the nature of the body, and the manner in which they 
are fcraped. In general, metals give a pofitive ele€tricity, and 
their calces a negative, except mercury. In this inftance the 
rule is oppofite. Coal gives a pofitive eleCtricity; its afhes, a 
negative. Powder of glafs, of lac, and of fulphur, produce 
the negative ; the refpeCtive fubitances, a pofitive electricity. 
Meal, powdered bread, and the white of an egg dried and 
pounded, as well as other alimentary fubftances in the fame 
ftate, produce a_pofitive electricity. ‘The author does not col- 
lect or explain thefe different fats, as he has not yet fettled 
his ele€trical creed. 

M. Angelo Maria Cortinovis publifhed a feparate diflerta- 
tion to prove that platina was not unknown to the ancients. 
This is now republifhed with fome additional remarks. He 
contends that it was fometimes, he thinks, called ele€trum, 
fometimes aurichalcum.—It was found, he thinks, in Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, if the Atlantis can be confidered as an 
African ifland. ‘The effay is ingenious, but peculiarly whim- 
fical and hypothetical. 

Some curious obfervations on the oxygenated marine acid, 
as a meaiure of the intenfity of light, in a letter to Vaflalli, 
by M. Brugnatelli, follow. It has been long known that 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, when expofed to the fun, throws 
off the vital air, and returns to the ftate of the common acid. 
Sauffure finding this effect in proportion to the intenfity of 
light, thought it might become a meafure of its degree, and 
propofed, in the Turin ‘Tranfactions, this fluid as a photome- 
ter.— To this propofal M. Brugnatelli makes many objections. 
The moft important are, that there is no mark of the acid 
being faturated, and that the acid often feparates, fo as to 
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form an aériform fluid, without experiencing any decompofi- 
tion. 

In the nineteenth Memoir, M. Carmuniati offers fome re- 
marks on the principles and powers of the ¢alaguala root, 
which we fhortly noticed in another article, and fhall now, on 
account of its novelty i in this kingdom, enlarge on farther.— 
‘The root, in appearance, refembles that of the ofmunda re- 

galis and polypedium vulgare; and the plant is fuppofed to 
be of the hon tribe. With cold water, the infufion refem- 
bled a light infufion of rhubarb, which, with its own peculiar 
fmell, unites a naufeous auftere bitternefs ; with hot water the 


“Guldéie and tafte were ftronger. Each infufion became black 


with fteel. ‘The tingtus re was fimilar, and equally aftringent. 
The decoétion feemed to contain a larger proportion of the 
active parts. ‘The extract was auftere and aftringent, a little 
lefs red than the vinous extract of Peruvian bark, but, in other 
refpects, fimilar. It feemed to refemble the extra€tive mat- 
ter which Fourcroy defcribes in 2; bark, and does not feem 
to approach to the ftate of a refin. We fhall finifh the fub- 


we 
o 


ject from p. 319 of the fecond volume. 

From the root of the calaguala, by diftillation, a fub-acid 
liquor, a denfe, red, dark, obfeure empyreumatic oil, was ob- 
tained. The afhes contained fome iron; but, in general, the 
produéts by fire were not different from thofe of other dry 
roots. It was not confiderably antifeptic. In its medical pro- 
perties, it was chiefly an aftringent. 

The firft article in the fecon d volume is by M. Volta, and 
e ntit tled, ‘A Phyfico-chemical Examination of fome of the 

Vellsa nd Springs of Verona.’ ‘The Verona waters are lim- 
nid, pure, and tafteleis : yet they ar € not wholly pure, for they 
contain fint, lime, and magnetia, ciffolved in different acids. 
The falited terra ponderofa, our author contends, is not folely 
a teft of vitriolic acid in water ; for any acrat ed water, particu- 
larly the waters impregnated with any aérated alkali, will de- 
pofit the earth combined with the fixed : air. Flint, it is well 
known, only unites with the fluor or phofphoric acids; yet 
our author thinks, from the corrofion of phials in which wa- 

r has boile me and various other phenomena a, that flint may 

be » diffolved, 3 fome 3 tt ion; in water only. Yet this 
izems to him not the property of the water, but fome princi- 
plein it, perhaps an acid, fimilar to what philofophers called 
the lapidefcent or petrifying fluid. For many reafons, none 
he apy  fatisfadhory, he concludes 

this menftruum of flint to be t! he xygen of water. In reality, 
1 is Chicily in a very minute, diffufed 


of Ww hich appear bi us in th 


a 


if water contains Hint, 


itate, or diffolved b 8 of colnsihded menitrua, whofe 
powers we doi tileatly a ideritand. In reality, the: Vv erona 
waier 
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water is hard, and our author repeats all the folly which has 
been fo profufely fcattered in numberlefs tracts, refpecting the 
effe&ts of hard water in producing calculus. 

M. Brugnatelli communicates a new method of preferving 
and concentrating the acid of lemons. Various procefles 
have been propofed for this purpofe, which our author fhows 
to have been troublefome, injurious to the flavour of the acid, 
or ufelefs. ‘The object is to feparate the mucilage from the 
acid ; and, as this feparates in time fpontaneoufly, M. Brugna- 
telli thought the beft method of preferving the acid was, to 
prevent the lime, neceffary for this feparation, from injuring 
the acid. He therefore carefully feparated the mucilage from 
the acid, fo far as was poflible by filtering, and afterwards 
mixed fpirit of wine, highly re€tihed, with the juice. After 
fome days, the depofition of mucilage appeared more confi- 
derable. It was again filtered; the {pirit drawn off; and the 
acid remained clear, of a yellowifh colour, and as ftrong to 
the tafte as the mineral acids. ‘The evaporation may be car- 
ried on in open veffels; for the heat neceflary to raife the fpi- 
rit will not affe&t the acid. This method is not new: it firft 
occurs in the works of Stahl. 

A fragment of an Epiftle of Fabroni to the editor appears 
curious: we with the author had been more explicit. He de- 
tects the deceits of Pennetti, a fuccefsful cheat, who pre- 
tended to point out places where water as well as veins of 
the richer metals were to be found. He informs us of the 
true menftruum of the elaftic refin, viz. the naphtha of pe- 
troleum, which diffolves the refin, and, on evaporation, 
leaves it without any change in its qualities. He has difco- 
vered alfo, we find, the method of making bricks which will 
fwim in water, mentioned by Pliny and Vitruvius. Thefe 
may, he thinks, be of confiderable fervice in building houfes, 
and in the confiruGion of different parts of fhips, for they 
are incombuttible, light, and bad conductors of heat. The 
procefs, however, he has not communicated. 

The method of oxygenating the fulphuric acid, difcovered 
by Gioberti, promifes to be of confiderable utility ; and it is 
much more fimple and eafy than the procefies of Vauquelin 
and Bouvier. Two ounces of manganefe finely powdered 
are put into a phial, to which are added three ounces of com- 
mon oil of vitriol, which, in Baume’s areometer, is from fixty- 
eight to feventy degrees. When it has digefted for fix hours, 
it is boiled for ten minutes; twelve ounces of water are ad- 
ded, and the whole is filtered. ‘This is a folution of manga- 
nefe in the vitridlic acid fuperfaturated with oxygen. It has 
not the fame {mel as the oxygenated muriatic acid, and holds 
-its air more weakly; yet it is not decompofed by time, and 
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does not give up its air, though expofed to light. It aéts on 
vegetable tinctures, and deflroys their colour. It has been 
applied by Gioberti to various ufes, but cannot be employed in 
bleaching, on account of the metal combined with it, which 
is depofited in the pores of the cloth. Yet Gioberti thinks 
it may be ufed to bleach the cloths, which are to be dyed of a 
brown or a purple colour, for the caix of manganefe height- 
ens and fixes colours of this hue. This acid may be ufed 
fafely for other purpofes. 1t whitens books and prints, tinged 
yellow by {moke and age. It is diftinguifhed from the com- 
mon acid of vitriol, by diffolving filver, quickfilver, &c. 

M. Crell’s letter to M. brugnatelli, in the third volume, 
contains fome chemical facts, but the moft important of thefe 
is the decompofition of volatile alkali. . If volatile alkali is 
heated till it be hot, and then put in a pneumatic apparatus, 
not only a certain quantity of air is evolved, but alfo an zthe- 
teal volatile oil, which is abforbed by chalk, and may be again 
recovered pure by diftillation. The author, M. de Marti- 
novich, afferts that he has recompounded volatile alkali by 
uniting this oil to alkaline air. 

M. Brugnateili’s inquiries into the method of preparing pa- 
per, fo as to render it incombuttible, are curious. The beft 
preparation for this purpofe is to impregnate the paper with 
the liquor filicum, the filiceous liquor of pot-afh, the folution 
of glafs in an alkaline livivium. Paper is carefully moiftened 
with this fluid, and dried in the fun or by the fire. Thus pre- 
pared, it lofes a little of its foftnefs, and has a caullic tafte ; 


but, in other refpects, does not differ from common paper. 


If put on the flames, it is converted to a coal, which is brit« 
tle, but does not fall into afhes. He tried alfo nitrated lime, 
magnefia, and volatile alkali; falited lime, terra ponderofa, 
foda, and pot-afh, vitriolated magnefia, alumine, mineral, 
vegetable, and volatile alkali, and acetated terra ponderofa. 
‘The greater number of thefe falts do not deprive paper of its 
combuftibility : the vitriolic falts, on the contrary, increafe i ity 
for the vitriolic acid becomes fulphur, and, with the alkali, 
produces an lepar fulphuris which burns with che paper. The . 
ink, leaft liable to be defiroyed, confifts chiefly of nitrated 
copper and zinc. 

The abbé Vafialli informs M. Brugnatelli that he had read 
to the Turin Society. a feries of experiments, in which he 
fhows that the light of the fire and of the fun produces the 
fame effects on the colours of vegetables, on tinctures, and 
eryftallifations. He points out alfo a method of leffening 
the quantity of oil confumed, without diminifhing the clear- 
neis of the light in the lamp which it fupplies. This 
depends on covering the oil with water, which abforbs a 
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great part of the heat, and prevents the evaporation of the 
oil. 

Thefe volumes contain alfo three extenfive memoirs, by 
M. Gioeni, entitled, * An Effay on the Lithology of Vefu- 
vius.” We fome time ago noticed it, but were unable to pro- 
cure the volume, which probably will not be reprinted except 
in thefe ‘ Annals.” We are led to expeét a German tranfla- 
tion, and, in the meantime, fhall, from the colle€tion before us, 
endeavour to give fome idea of the labours of the author, M. Gi- 
oeni, who is ‘undoubtedly o one of the ett mineralogifts of Italy, 
and an attentive inguirer into the various productions of 
/Ema and Vefuvius. He firft treats of the utility of minera- 
logy in general, and fpeaks of volcanos as highly beneficial to 
mankin d, by teaching them the effects of fire in the fufion 
and compofition of metals. From the phenomena of thefe 
mountains, was derived, he thinks, the whole fcience of me- 
tallurgy, the parent of every uleful art. They add alfo to 
our knowledge of the changes which the earth has undergone 
in different per iods. But the voleanic fcience is {till at a very 
low ebb, even in Naples, though they have had opportunities 
of obferving Vefuvies many cencuries 3 and, within the laft 
150 years, more than 200 volumes ie been publithed on the 
fubje&t. Sir Widiam Hamilton firft led the way in rational 
attentive obfervation 5. and M. Vairo, a profeilor of Naples, 
began nearly at the fame time to fcrutinife the contents of 
voicai 10% both bas 2 a mineralogitt and chemit. in the Neapo- 


hints may be found. Yet thele authors feem at Naples to have 
had few followers, ‘though much ufeful information may be 
derived from the fufion of different fubftances in a burning 
mountain. in America, the volcanos, befides fulphur and 
minerals, throw out platina, which our author, without fufh- 
cient reafen, thinks is an union of gold and iron. From the 
volcanos of Vincentium, hyacinths, cryfoliths, and enhydri 
are thrown out: from thofe of Velay and Vivarais, hyacinths, 
fapphires, and grenats; from Altna, zeoliths, which our 
author thinks to be a fecondary production, the effects of de- 
compofed lavas; from the Phiegrsan fields, only {mall cryfo- 
liths, and a very few minute, though very beautiful grenats 3 
for, contrary to M. Ferber’s remark, M. Gioeni contends 
that Vefuvius produces no hyacinths. As they abound with 
alum and fulphur, our auchor takes occafion to {peak of ‘the 

alum of the Aolian iflands, Pithecufa, So!faterra, &c. 
Speaking of Vefuvius in general, our author oppofes the 
opinion of Father de la Torre, and contends that Vefuvius is 
not a primitive mountain, buc raifed feemingly from the bot- 
tom of the fea by the capanding. force of fubterraneous fire, 
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as it is well known a mountain exifted in the Lucrine Lake in 
1538. ‘This fire, operating by expanding the air contained 
in mineral fubftances, throws them up with fuch violence, 
that fome bodies are thrown beyond the crater little altered ; 
while thofe, whofe direction upward is more perpendicular, 
fall back into the aperture, are Leet and calcined, more per- 
fe&tly melted, {corified, vitrified, or completely pulverifed, 
according to the force of the fire they experience. In all thefe 
different forms, therefore, the productions of Vefuvius are 
occafionally found. 

He firlt treats of the primordial ftones of Vefuvius. The 
origin of thefe, he thinks, is beyond human inveftigation. 
Calcarcous earth, marble, marl, mica, amianthus, cryfoliths, 
horn ftones, fchoris, grenacs, zeoliths, feldfpar, petrofilex, 
and quartz, are the primordial fimple and compound {tones of 
Vefuvius which are thrown out uninjured. Calcareous earth 
is in much the largeit quantity, and often forms the matrix of 
the others when they are not mixed together, forming a di- 
flind ftone. Thefe ftones form mafles of different “izes 3 
and,-when found in the higher regions of the mountain, me 
larger and better preferved than in the lower regions, where 
they feem to have fuffered {ome diminution and decompofition 


from the air. Some of thefe {tones feem externally calcined, 


but this may happen from the air alone without fire. Thefe 
primordial fubitances are not found with the les nor near 
the fiery apertures, but on the vegetable mould which covered 
the mountain before the cone exifted. They lie below the lava 
which the mountain has poured out, or the fcoriz which the 
rain has brought down. When the fragments of thefe ftones 
are found in the loweft ftrata of the fubftances with which 
Pompeia was deftroyed, he thinks that they are to be afcribed 
to that eruption. But Vefuvius is the only mountain which 
throws out primordial ftones unchanged ; and our author has, 
we believe, firft mace the obfery ation. One fingular produc- 
tion of Vefuvius is the white grenat. Sage, Romé de I [fle 
& Faujas de St. Fond, think their whitene{s owing to calcina- 
tion: our author contends that they are naturally white. Thefe 
grenats, as well as the other ftones, are fometimes found fe- 
parate, fometimes united in a calcareous m atrixy or in the fif- 
fures of other ftones, either cryftallifed or in a confufed mafs, 
and contribute, when difunited, to form the ftones found at 
the bottom of the mountain. 

Lavas, examined in the dry way, afford little information : 
they all run ito an homogeneous glafs, and it has been con- 
cluded that their nature is not different, and that they are pe- 
culiar to volcanic mountains. ‘The humid analyfs proves that 


they refemble other mineral bodies, particularly thofe of the 
, neig 
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neighbouring ftrata; but this part of the fubject has not been 
fuihiciently examined to admit of any certain general conclu- 
fion. By ‘lavas we generally underitand volcanic ftones re- 
duced toa certain degree of fluidity by the fire of the mountain, 
and afterwards become folid by cooling. Compact lavas have 

experienced the leaft change, fo as fometimes to be fcaroely 
diftinguithable from the primordial ftones. When the fire 
has begun to extricate the air from itones, lavas can be more 
eafily diftinguifhed by their porofity. Compact lavas: pro- 
bably occ upy the centre of the fiery fluid, and cannot be affect- 
ed by the air; porous ones, the upper part cf the fluid; and 
folitary fragments of compact lavas are the effects of the firil 
explofion. M.Gioeni confiders bafaits as compact Javas, and 
diftinguifhes them from trapp, which is by no means a vol- 
canic fubftance. One kind of bafait is homogeneous, hard, 
equalling almoft iron; the other is the columnar bafalt. Vol- 
cailos do not feem at prefent to form b ifultes : : and, as OUT au- 
thor has found bafaitic columns on the top of Avtna where 
the fea cannot be fuppofed to have ever Kochiad. | he thinks 
they are not owing to the fudden cooling of the lava by means 
of water. ‘Lhe form he attributes to a kind of cry! ftallifation, 
as clay dried ailumes a particular form; and the trapp is to 
called from its afluming the form of a trapezium. ‘The only 
bafaltes which our author has feen from Vefuvius, he receiv- 
ed from fir William Hamilton, who collected heim after the 
eruption of 1779. 

- Vitrifications prove the fubftances moft certainly to be vol- 
canic. lLavas vitrified lofe their diftinét ch: radters, and 
mutt be united in one general clafs. The varieties depend oa 
the nature of the primordial fubftance, the degree of fire, or 
the time the fub/tance continues in the neceflary degree of 
heat. Compact, homogeneous glaffes are formed in a cone 
fiderable — of heat, without the accefs of atmofpheric¢ 
air. Lefs heat, or the contact of air, occations fiffures and 
cavities. The fame heat, acting on another kind of glals, pro- 
duces pumice flones. The gia!sfound i in the neighbourhood « f 
Vefuvius is feidom compact: the glaffes. or rather {cori iz, are 
ufually porous; and thole near the crater, which have bine 
often heated and cooled, are particularily porous. In Vefu- 
vius, where the torrents of lava are neither very deep nor very 
broad, fcoriz are found without any miature of compact bin a3 
but no eruption takes place in the open air without feoria 

Even the bafaltes, which are now without vitrifications, had 
on their external furface fcorie, uncer which the eryitaliiia- 
tion took place. ‘This our author has often obierved in moun! 
fftna. ‘The fcorize are foon deitroyed or wathed away. Puz- 
zolane feems to arile trom the pulv erifed fcoriw, for it ts par- 
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ticularly found in the craters of exhaufted volcanos. Their 
form is rounded or angular; the round form feeming to arife 
from collifion or a greater degree of heat. Thefe fragments 
fometimes accompany folitary cryftals of feldfpat, fchorl, 
grenat, and the other conittituent parts of lava. Near the 
fhore, at the foot of Vefuvius, pumice is often found feattered 
ata diftance feemingly from the place where they fell, pro- 
bably derived from the eruption which overwhelmed Pom- 

eia: recent eruptions do not any longer throw out pumice. 

he bafes of all the Vefuvian lavas are hornftone and petro- 
filex: the red granite conftitutes the bafis of one {pecies only. 
The hornftone forms a blackith glafs; the petrofilex a 
whitith, grey, or flightly red glafs; and the united bafes, an 
opaque, coloured glafs. The lava, whofe bafis is hornftone, 
contains fome fchorls, which melt before the bafe: thofe from 
petrofilex contain an unufual proportion of feldfpat, which 
refifts the ftrongelt heat, and remains often unchanged. The 
pumice of Vefuvius, our author thinks, has a petrofilex for its 
bafis. 

The tophi and breccia feem to be fragments of rounded 
pumice, and are peculiar to Vefuvius. They only differ from 
common pumice in their bulk and mode of expulfion. The 
fource of thofe fhowers of comminuted pumice which over- 
whelmed Pompeia, Gabii, and Herculaneum, cannot be eafily 
explained. ‘To water filtering through mafles of this powder, 
tophi feem to owe their origin. 

In the claffification of the foflils of Vefuvius, our author 
firft arranges the primordial and unchanged ftones, according 
to their external and internal characters. ‘Thofe changed by 
the fire, he divides according to their ftate when firft thrown 
out, and when altered by the atmofphere: the claffes are 
determined from their external characters; the fpecies from 
the bafes. The catalogue which follows will admit of no 


abridgement. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED OCCASIONALLY.) 





Cambren/fis refuted: or rather hiftoric Credit, in the Affairs of 
Ireland, taken from Giraldus Gambrenfis; who is proved to 
abound in moft of the Biemifhes, while deflitute of moft of 
' the Qualifications of a legitimate Hiftorian. By Gratianus 
Lucius, a native Lrifhman. Who has alfo introduced occa 
fronally throughout this Work, fome memor able Matters of an- 
tient and modern note refpecting Ireland. Tranflated from 
the original Latin, with occaffonal Notes and Obfervations, by 
Theophilus O’ Flanagan, A. “B. fome time Scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 25. 2d. Hill, Dublin. 1795. 


VW HIN the goddefs of difcord ftalks through a land fcat- 

tering contentions, we behold in her train a motley and 
horrrid crew of re{tlefs, ambitious, and ferocious incendia- 
ries. When fufficiently trained and difciplined, fhe leads 
them to the deftruction of the palace of Public Felicity, in the 
centre of which Maje/zy refides. One of the groupe, a tall 
meagre figure, is bending under the weight of extinguifhed 
and half-burnt firebrands, which he is about to pile round one 
wing of the temple: he is vociferating (page 9— —45—61) 
God fave the king ! may he long live; the other fiends grin- 
ning ghaftly at his duplicity. When the fire has caught the 
building, he then as loudly huzzas (page 8—ti11—35) for 
king James II.’s glorious Irith popifh parliament. Succefs to 
fimilar sacetings ! 


For 
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For,our part, it has never been our wifh, nor is it at prefent 
our intention, to enter into the politics of a fifter coun- 
try : wé are admirers and fupporters of the conftitution there 
eftablifhed: it has produced an amazing population and unaf- 
certained wealth; fo that, in reality, Ireland is the moft pre- 
cious gem in the Britifh crown. Whatever is calculated to 
excite animofities between both kingdoms, or injure the indi- 
vidual happinefs of either, fhall ever meet our marked difap- 
probation. With thefe fentiments we took up the politico- 
hiftorical brochure before us. ‘The tranflator dedicates his 
performance to Mr.-Grattan, whom he urges to attempt the 
complete emancipation of the Roman Catholics. This at- 
tempt Mr. Grattan made in the lieutenancy of earl Fitzwil- 
liam ; but it failed on the recall of that nobleman, who was 
fufpected to be favourable alfo to a parliamentary reform and 
other innovations. 

The dedication is followed by the tranflator’s preface; in 

this we are told, that the author of Cambrenfis Everfus was 
John Lynch, a fecular prieft and {choolmatter in Galway ; after- 
wards titular archdeacon of Tuam, and laftly titular bifhop of 
Killala. An agreeable and inftruCtive fketch might have been 
formed from the life and writings of Lynch, from the litera- 
“ture of his time, with a critique on the work before us, and 
fome apology for his errors: but, for this, the tranflator has 
neither abilities nor information, and therefore he found it 
much eafier to declaim on the hackneyed fubjeéts, the 
rights of man and Catholic emancipation: to abufe a refpect- 
able law officer, whom he fuppofes inimical to the Catholics, 
and therefore calls, ‘an unprincipled reptile, overgrown in 
the genial funfhine of public benevolence.’ On all thefe to- 
pics, we havea full difplay of the tranflator’s talents, which 
are contracted and vulgar, fcurrilous and abufive in the ex- 
treme, fo as to be perfectly difgufting. Mr. O’Flanagan 
‘dates his work from Trinity College, Dublin: if the fenti- 
ments and manners of that univerfity are thofe exhibited by 
him, deplorable indeed is the fyftem of education there adopt- 
ed! We alfo perceive fome things objectionable on the fcore 
of religion. Whether this publication will do honour or not 
to the place where it was fabricated, the provoft and fellows 
of the college muft determine. 

After the preface, is Lynch’s Epiftle Dedicatory to Charles 
If. an infipid and uninterefting produétion. It touches on 
Englifhmen being only returned to parliament ; that they pof- 
fefled all places of honour and profit ; that the oath of fupre- 
macy was enforced; that old proprietors were oufted; that 
Catholics were deprived of arms; in a word, there is hardly 
a topic of jealoufy or contention, that is not fedulouily brought 

forward, 
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forward, and for which Proteftants and Papifts have not been 
warring for centuries. Would any then, but an obfcure and 
unprincipled fcribbler who withed to prokt by ee confu- 
fion, be at the pains of tranflating the ftupid « und int pees 
production of a virulent popith Scelennnt :¢ fis dts ctions, like 
Analeétes and the Hibernia Dominica equivocaily repro- 
bated by the enlightened Catholics in Brita tin and Ireland: fee 
ven prelates of the province of Mun iter having, on the 28th 
July 1775» § declared their intire difapprobation of them, be- 
caufe they tended to weaken and fubvert the allegiance, 
fidelity, and fubmiflion due to his majefiy.’ So that the real 
lovers of their country will perceive, we can ufe no terms teo 
fevere to thofe wretched incendiaries, who rake the afhes of 
almoft extinct refentments, and endeavour to kindle up anew 
flame. Lynch’s work was publilhed in 1662, when the penal 
code affeting papifls was galling and oppreilive: in 1773, ree 
laxations of it began, and at this day fearcely the thadow ex- 
ifts; and yet emancipation is the cry, as if thofe fevere laws 
flill remained in full force. 

We fhall now proceed to the body of the work itfelf, which 
is made up of carping groundlefs remarks, trifling criticifms, 
interlarded with barefaced impofitions and notorious falfe- 
hoods. Such may be found in his firft chapter. In his fe- 

cond, he declares ‘Cambrentis has betrayed his malevolence or 
ignorance, in not calling his work a chorography inflead of a 
topography. We apprehend the charge lies much fironger 
againft Lynch, who blames Cambrenfis for not naming and af- 
certaining the bounds of Trifh counties which were neither 
laid out nor named for four centuries after, as may be feenin 
Harris’s Edition of Ware’s Antiquities. ‘This fhameful at- 
tempt to impofe on the fh wei is paralicled by another, 
in which he cenfures Cambrenfis for not detailing the names 
of the fepts inhabit ing areland in 1185, which he affirms 
might be had from Ptolemy the geographer, who wrote A. D. 
160, Can any thing fhew this caviller in a more contempt- 
ible point of vicw, than this charge? Were the Irith tribes 
fiationary for above a thoufand years, that is from 160 to 
1185, contrary to the practice of all rude and uncivilifed peo- 
ple > Even if they were, O‘Conor declares, § that Ptolemy 
gives but few genuine names of tribes and diftricts, and he 
omits fuch as were moft celebrated at the time of his writing 5 
other names are thrown in arbitrarily by interpolators, which 
have not the common roots of the Celtic language to counte- 
nance their infertion.? Such is the guide Cambrenfis is con- 
demned for not following. 

Lynch cannot bear Cambrenfis’s relation concerning Mo- 
naincha, an ifland in which no one could, as was reported, 

die ; 
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die; but he can folernnly affure us, § that in the ifle of Innif- 
gloire, oppofite Erris, in the county of Mayo, fuch as are bu 
ried there, are daily feen with their bodies uncorrupted, with 
their hair and nails growing ; infomuch that any one upon 
trial may know his grandfather.’ 

Cambrenfis fays there are many fprings endowed with won- 
derful qualities: Lynch replies, that ail fuch tales are abfurd 
and falfe; however, in a few lines after, he grants ‘ that 
Meath aad Leinfter are watered by many {prings, long fince 
forced from rocks, or the harder ground, by the miniltry of 
faints, at which, even now, miracles are daily wrought. For 
by their aid, many, people deprived of fight, motion, and rea- 
fon, are made whole.’ We fhall allege but one inftance 
more, to evince how undeferving notice is this inflammatory 
and ignorant performance. ¢ St. Patrick’s purgatory was in- 
ftituted by Chrift himfelf, recommended by the perfuafions of 
St. Patrick, and corroborated by numerous miracles, by the 
approbation of many writers, and by the ufage of many ages.’ 


—_—_— 





Thoughts and Fads relating to rhe Increafe of Avricultur:, Ala- 
nufaciuresy and Commerce, by the Extenfion of the Inland d Ney 
vigation of treland. H herein is co onjidercd, the Propriety of 
directing into Channels more p odudiive of permanent Im- 
provement, the Bountiesnow paid onthe Inland and Coaf? Car- 
riage of Corn to Dublin. By Richard Griffith, E :/4. 
M.R.1. A. %s. 1d. Byrne, Dublin. 1795. 


Af fome very pertinent remarks on the great advantages 
of canals, and on the caufes of their flow eftablifhment 
in Ireland, from general i ignorance, the want of public credit, 
the unfettled ftate of the country, and the {pirit of jobbing, 
our author informs us that, about 732 par llament created : a 
corporation for promoting and carrying on the inland naviga- 
tion of Ireland, and provided it with a fund of 8,000]. per an- 
num; that this body received, from 1730 to 1785, the fum 
of 592,200l. os. 8)3 that no lefs than twenty-three different 
works were begun together, and fcarcely any of them come 
leted ; the fund was divided and fubdivided, and at leaft one 
third of the whole expended in falarics to officers, the re- 
mainder in difeount for money advanced, and in jobs to con~ 
tra€tors, whofe accounts were never adjufted. The only 
means, therefore, of promoting inland navigation in Ireland 
is by vefting it as a property in the hands of "individuals or af- 
fociated companies ; and this he proves by the fuccefs attendin 
the Lagan, Barrow, Ballyfhannon, Boyne, the Grand al 
Royal Canal Companies. The grand canal navigation is a 
noble work, extending forty-three “miles from the city of Dub- 


lin to Athy. 
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Our ingenious and patriotic author gives an ‘extract frona 
Mr. Jeflop the engineer’s report of the importance of the 
collieries and iron mines at Lough Allen in the county of 
Leitrim. By improving the former, above 300,000]. annually 
would be faved to Ireland, and above 400,000]. by the latter. 
He then fhews the number and extent of the Irith rivers, with 
the prefent and propofed lines of navigation, illuftrated by a 
miap, neatly engraved: after this, he comes to the great obje& 
of this publication, which is, to induce parliament to transfer 
the bounties on the land carriage of corn to the promotion of 
inland navigation. 

‘ The large fums,’ fays he, * annually expended on the inland 
and coaft bounties on corn (about 89,5001. per annum) may be 
confidered as a fund appropriated to the internal improvement of 
Ireland. It cannot therefore be imagined, that any adminiftration, 
which appears to have the welfare of the country at heart, will 
think of depriving the people of a fund, which may be confidered 
as belonging more peculiarly to themfelves. So much may he faid 
on one fide: but in truth and good policy there can be but little 
doubt, that the parliament of Ireland will appropriate the amount 
of the inland and coaft bounties to the extenfion of inland naviga- 
tion, and alfo to facilitating the general communication by goud 
roads threughout the kingdom. Such a_ conduct will intitle the 
parliameftt to the confidence and refpect of the nation ; and what- 
ever burdens it may be jound neceflary to lay on the people for in- 
ternal defence, or for the purpofe of uniting heartily with Great 
Britain to maintain the conteft in which we are engaged with the 
cormen eneiny, will be borne with chearfulnefs and alacrtty.’ 

Our very fenfible and refpe€table author has long been an 
active and leading member of the grand canal company, and 
is fully mafter of the fubje& difcuffed in this pamphlet 5 of 
courfe his obfervations, while they are corret, contain much 
curious and interefting information. 





4 Sermon preached before the Affociation for difcountenancing 
Vice, and promoting the Praétice of Virtue and Religion; in 
St. Afary’s Church, on Thurfday, 5th March 1795, by the 
Rev. Robert Burrowes, D.D. F.T.C.D. 15. 1d. Wat- 
fon, Dublin. 1795. 

yas aflociation was inftituted about two years and a half 

ago, on the moft patriotic and laudable grounds. ‘The 
great ebjects of it are the religious education of children by 
annual examinations in the principles of the Chriftian religion; 
the diffufion of religious knowledge, in purfuit of which the 
affociation have already diftributed 650 quarto bibles, and pub- 
lifhed above 40,000 religious and moral tracts, and gratui- 


toufly dilperfed them. ‘The due obfervance of the fabbath 
and 
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and of Good Friday,—the reform of the criminal poor,—the 
education of foldiers’ children,—the fuppreffion of obfcene 
prints and pictures, and narratives of intrigues and fedutions 
an magazines, claim their watchful attention. Happy are we 
to fay, that fo great is the ftock of virtue and religion in Ire- 
land, that this fociety, which at firft confifted but of three 
members, is now increafed to above 400. Ear! Fitzwilliam, 
while lord-lieutenant of Ireland, expreffed his with to be pre- 
fident of this excellent inftitution, and was accordingly elect- 
ed fuch ; after which he and his amiable countefs fub{fcribed 
liberally to the funds of the affociation: he alfo attended 
when this fermon was preached, and propofed the thanks of 
the fociety to Dr. Burrowes, which was feconded by the pri- 
mate: both alfo requetted the fermon omg be publi fhed. 

The text is Gal. iv. 18. € It is good to be zeal loufly affected 
- always in a good thing.’ The preacher begins in this abrupt 


but {pirited manner: 


¢ It is good, fays the apofile, to be zealoufly affected always ina 


good mong 008 what thing can be aed than that whi ich is 
profefied object of your afociation, to difcountenance vice, and to 
promote the practice of religion and virtue? What can be better 
for yourfelves, or better md your country? better in its {piritual 
nature, or better in its temporal ¢ ‘onfequences : > To age or caroeed 
vice—as far as in you lies, to take from immorality all fu apport ¢ ) 
popular encouragement, to trip diflipation of its fathionable allure- 
ments, to make licentioufnefs afhamed, and profligacy infamous— 
this is your voluntary tafk. But great and glorious as it is, this is 
not the whole of your tafk—you were not to be contented with the 
neutrality of the vicious, with sere made decent and licen- 
tioufnefs fecret :—to promote the practice of virtue and religion—to 
fubdue vice to holinefs, to turn the hearts of the cifobedient to the 
wifdom of the juft, to enfure decorum by giving it religious princi- 
ple for its bifis, to enthrone the Deity in the minds of the people— 
this was to be the coi npletion of your —— What thing can be 
beiter—more ferviccable to i ociety, more grateful to your God?? 


+} > 
Luc 


No part of the fermon is inferior to this animated exordium. 
The topics are judicioufly felected, the arguments convincing, 
the language chafte and lively; and the ftyle correct : the whole 
compofition deferves great praife. From this and a few other 
{pecimens of [rith literature, which have lately come under 
our Review, we are perfuaded the Irifh poftefs talents for every 
‘department of fcience: we only lament that they are not more 
frequently called into action. This publication concludes with 
the receipts and payments of the aflociation ; a lift of its mem- 
‘bers, and a brief {tatement of the origin, laws, and progrets 
of the feciety. 
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FRANCE. 


O imperfe&t is the conftitution of man, that thofe infti- 
tutions in which the temporal happinefs of a people 

is moft concerned, and in the regulation of which the 
higheft efforts of wifdom are required, have in general been 
little more than the reprefentatives of men’s paffions or 
prejudices, and have varied with the predominant notions 
of the day. Thofe governments which are properly denomi- 
nated ariftocratic or feudal, have evidently been formed by 
the martial ambition incident to a rude and unimproved 
ftate of fociety, in which the mafs of mankind were igno- 
rant of their rights, and unacquainted with the defignations 
of God and nature. It muft however be confefled that it 
is yet problematical, whether a government, formed under 
a juft conception of human rights, would be relifhed by a 
rude fociety emerging from their woods and forefts. Hence 
we are inclined to infer, that the nature of the government 
in every country ought to bear a proper analogy to the pro- 
grefs of the human mind in improvement, arts, and civilifa- 
tion; and that thofe who perfevere ina contumelious refift- 
ance to every alteration however falutary, may be jultly 
charced 
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charged with a€ting either from ignorance or interefted 
motives. 

The French nation, it muft be allowed, have fallen into 
an oppofite extreme. The theories of government, which, 
in the firft moments of the revolution, they withed to re- 
commend, were not only faulty in particular parts, but were 
really of a nature too refined, {peculative, and difinterefted 
for a venal and licentious age. Hence they became inevit- 
ably the dupes of thofe who pretended to fuperior difintes 
reftednefs, as the Englith republicans, in the laft century, 
were the dupes of thofe who pretended to fuperior fanctity. 
Hence, under the dominion of Robefpierre, the French 
were really reduced under a tyranny more fevere than un- 
der their former monarchs; and the only circumftance that 
rendered it more tolerable was, that it was lefs permanent, 
that is, lefs firmly eftablifhed: for however violent might 
be the meafures of that ufurper, his power refted folely on 
the fluctuating bafis of public opinion ; and this was plainly 
evinced in the confequences. ‘The power indeed of Robe- 
{pierre and his party muit have refulted from the confidence 
which, in a time of extreme danger, the public repofed in 
their talents and activity. While the republic was invaded 
by hoftile armies whofe advances were announced by mani- 
feftoes breathing only deftruction and fanguinary punifh- 
ment *,. and while it was torn by inteftine commotions 
chiefly fupported by the hope of foreign affiitance, and 
threatened by continual con{piracies, the people naturally 
refted their hopes of fafety on thofe men, whofe daring and 
fertile minds were fitted to extricate them from their nu- 
merous perplexitics; and in this confidence (which was 
juftified by faéts) they overlooked thofe inftances of indivi- 
dual oppreffion and. cruelty, which, however numerous, 
they might confider as lefs generally pernicious than the 
total annihilation of their national independence by foreign 
powers. ‘Lhe French at this persoe may be py owe as a 
nation of real alarmijis; and the natural confequence was, 
that, as foon as the a/arm was removed from their minds, 
reafon in fome meafure refumed its fway. As foon as the 
znparalleled victories of the French republic had relieved 
them from every fear refpeCting the re-eftablifhment of the 
ancient dehpotilien, the new tyranny was deitined to mect its 


* See the duke of Brunfwick’s manifeioes, lord Au! sland’s memorial, &c. 
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overthrow; and the members of the Convention and the 
popular leaders faw more juft reafon to be apprehenfive of 
perfonal danger from the jealoufy of the ufurper, than from 
the approach of the hoftile armies. This we apprehend to 
be an explanation confiftent with the true philofophy of the 
human imind. Thofe conclufions which are founded on 
the vague principle of a fuppofed national charaéter are 
childifh and abfurd: national charaéter varies with circum- 
ftances, like the character of individuals; and, after all, 
the fuppofed character of rlatléns is what authors and travel- 
lers chufe to give them. 

For fome time after the foldiers of the republic had driven 
the combined forces acrofs the Meufe and the Waal, they 
lamented, it is faid, that inactivity which was the neceflary 
effect of long rains and impaflable reads; but at length na- 
ture, in accord with their wifhes, retitoved the obftacles 
that ftopped their victorious career, and bound up in icy 
fetters thofe currents which they had for feveral days 
made fruitlefs attempts to pais. ‘The forces under the com- 
mand of general Pichegru braved the rigours of the fea- 
fon, and, having taken the Ifle of Bommel and the lines of 
Breda with about one hundred and twenty pieces of artil- 
lery, croffed the Waal, on the roth of January, in feveral 
columns, and attacked the combined forces under general 
Harcourt. The third column which pafled near Nime- 
guen, in conjunétion with three others which crofled be- 
tween Thiel and Fodewaart, attacked the whole Britith line 
in that quarter, which was compelled to retreat. They 
forced the Auftrians to abandon Heufden, and retreat acrofs 
the Leck, and obliged the Hanoverians, with general Coate’s 
brigade and fome Auftrians, to fall back upon Lent, which, 
upon their arrival, they found occupied by the enemy ; and, 
in confequence retreated acrofs the Lingen. This was the 
eventful moment which determined the fate of Holland: 
the Britifl foldiers, fent as the nominal defenders of the 
United States, had long been regarded by the Dutch as in- 
tfuders, and the authors of all their misfortunes. They 
were now openly infulted, reviled as the flaves of defpots, 
and even refufed the common neceflaries of life to alleviate 
the diftreffes which refulted from mortal wounds, intenfe 
froft, and, in fome degree, famine itfelf. The Britifh coms 
imanders, in their retreat, were under the neceffity of leaving 
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feveral hundreds of their wounded countrymen to the 
mercy of the conquerors. The catalogue indeed of the 
fufferings of the Englifh foldiers, in their retreat from the 
frozen thores of the Waal to the city of Ofnaburgh, forms 
a melancholy tale, which involuntarily excites the with in 
every humane breaft, that, in every war, thofe who are the 
authors of it, and moft intere{ted in its continuance, thould 
at leaft partake in its calamities. In this refpect we can- 
not but lament, that “ the age of chivalry is gone,” when 
we behold the coward ftatefmen of modern times revelling 
at home, remote from danger, in a round of lux icy, de- 
bauchery, and intoxication, which would have diigraced an 
Heliogabalus, and coolly commanding the Pier aan thou= 
iands and tens of thoufands, in all the moft excruciating 
forms. 

After this fuccefsful effort, the foldiers of the French 
republic were cordially received by the inhabitants in gene- 
ral; and, in one month, e) town inthe United Provinces 
accepted, with marks of fincerity, the alliance of France, 
and appear to have imbibed the political creed of the na- 
tional convention. The patriots of eee. as they are 
termed, feem to have a¢ted fo thoroughly in concert with 
the French, that the Orange party found new conitituted 
authorities, while they were i « whether the French 
were advanced as far as Utrecht. On the ryth of January 
the patriots at Amflerdam met, igh chofe provifionary re- 


4 
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prefentatives; and that day was denominated the firft of 
Batavian liberty. The national colours were difplayed on 
the town-houte, and the inhabitants were all decorated with 

national cockades. ‘The tree of liberty was planted, and 
guarded by a few French heffars. On the foilowing day 
general Pichegrn entered the city at the head of a body of 
French troops, who, it is faid, deported themfelves with the 
moft commendable order and decorum: no riot of any 
kind took place, and not a fingle citizen was injured either 
in his perfon or property. 

No circumftance indeed reflects more honour on the 
Dutch patriots, than their conduct in a fituation where re- 
prifals might perhaps have been by fome thought excufable. 
"lhe French entered Amfterdam, not with the pomp or 
oftentation of conquerors, nox in large bodies, but in fmal! 
divifions. It was three days before they affembled in a 
body ; iol the whole way, from the Waal to that city, was 
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coveted with officers and men, who, we have been inform- 
ed, had more the appearance of travellers than warriors: 
Every provifion had been made for fecurity and tranquil- 
lity; fo that moderation happily prevailed, even in their 
rejoicings. ‘Che people inttantly elected new magittrates, 
fome of whom paffed from a prifon into office. Amongi 

the multitude of decrees. or publications which the new 
authorities firft promulgated, was the declaration that the 
Stadtholder was depoied from all his employments, and a 
prohibition againft wearing any marks or badges of the 
houfe of Oraige. 

A fupply of provifions and clothing for the French fol- 
diers was however required by their general, in a manner 
amounting toa command; but it was granted with alacrity 
and difpatch. 

Citizen Pierre Paulus (for the Hollanders had already 
adopted the language of their conquerors), ’prefident of the 
aflembly of the provilional rzprefentatives of the people of 
Holland, on the 27th of January, addreffed his countrymen 
in the following terms: ‘£ Behold, citizens, (faid he) at 
length the grand bafis of your liberty is founded, and 
the ariftocratic edifice of your ancient government over- 
thrown. Doubtleis this bafis will prove durable, having 
been fixed by the exprefs will, and under the fupreme 
direction of the Almighty, whofe all-powerful hand has 
been fo manifeft in the events that have lately happened 
to us. During one of the moft glorious campaigns of 
which the annals of the world fpeak, the French army 
Ahad already approached our frontier, and had fet foot 
upon our territory, when the natural force of our coun- 
try, its rivers, its waters of every kind, appeared to re- 
tard in fome degree their progrefs: but in a fhort time a 
froft came, which transformed at once our rivers, our 
canals, and our inundations, into roads and bridges« ‘This 
ftriking event ought to lead us to contemplate, with re- 
fpectful admiration, the adorable ways of the Almighty, 
who, when the profpect of the freedom of our country 
was otherwife diitant and uncertain, thus faved the effu- 
fion of fo much blood, and f{natched fo many cities and 
countries from deftruétion. Let juftice, equity, and hu- 
manity be the beginning and end of all our refolutions and 
actions.’ 

The Stadtholder, upon receiving intelligence that the 
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French had croffed the Waal, took immediate meafures for 
his flight, and to fecure what property he could. He for- 
tunately effected his efcape on board a pink, which was 
ready to fail on the 19th of January, and, after fome diffi- 
culty, arrived in England, where the palace of Hampton 
Court was fitted up, by the beneficence of the Britith fo- 
vereign, for the reception of him and his family. 

While the armies of the north were thus employed im 
effeting this unprecedented revolution in the United Pro- 
vinces, that of the Eaitern Pyrenees was nraking a progrefs. 
almoft equally rapid into the moft valuable provinces of Spain. 
Having taken Figueres, and almoft an hundred redoubts on 
moft advantageous pofitions, with an hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, the republicans foon afterwards inveft- 
ed the town of Rofas, and carried on-a formidable fiege for 
a conitderable time, during which they were faid to have 
overcome even the fury of the elements : at the commence- 
ment, it was neceflary to cut roads in mountains, till] them 
deemed inacceilible. ‘To uie the terms of the narrators, 
‘ The foldiers of Jiberty behaved with indefatigable zeal; 
they drew the artillery, mortars, and all the ftores them- 
felves, as a neceilary preliminary to the capture of the fort 
of Bouton, which enabled them to keep in awe the naval 
force of the Spaniards in the bay of Rofas. Having opened 
the firft.parallel before the gate of the town, and finding it 
impoflible to open the fecond on account of the quantity of 
water, they determined to batter in breach :—the order was 
given, and in one night a battery of eighteen 24 pounders 
was begun, and finifhed in the morning. On the 3d of 
January they began to batter in breach; and hardly had the 
firft fhot been fired, when the volunteers aiked permiilhion 
to mount. ‘The fire was terrible for two days. ‘The wall 
wasalready damaged ; and the garrifon, convinced how vain 
refiftance would be, profited of the darknefs of the night 
to embark in great numbers on board the fhips in the har- 
bour. Five hundred and forty men, who remained, fur- 
rendered at difcretion the next morning, and were made 
prifoners of war.’ 

It is almoft impoffible to form an eftimate of the immenfe 
advantages which the French have derived from thefe con- 


guelts. The ftores and granaries of Oftend alone afforded. 


to the nation a fupply equal to ten millions; and twenty- 
five millions of contributions in {pecie were impofed upon 
7 Belgium. 
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Belgium. For eight months the republican armies fub- 
fiited on the produce of the captured countries ; and the re- 
fources which the United Provinces muit procure them 
will infure a future fubfiftence. The domains liable to be 
taken into the hands of the nation were eftirmnated at three 
thoufand millions of livres. This was confidered as an 
ample fecurity for the affgnats in circulation. 

‘The commiflioners, fent to the conquered countries, have, 
at is faid, conduéted themfelves with much moderation, or, 
ave fhould perhaps exprefs ourfelves better, to fay policy. 
In fome cafes they relieved the wants of the poor; and the 
contributions were levied in the manner molt eafy to the 
people, by making them bear a proportion to property. 

On the 4th of March, Carnot, from the committee of pub- 
ic fafety, prefented to the convention a chronological table 
of military events, beginning with the battle of Hond- 
{choote, and ending with the capture of Rofas,—a period of 
feventeen months, during which the republican foldiers 
gained twenty-feven victories, including eight pitched 
battles,—killed eighty thoufand of their enemies, and took 
ninety-one thoufand prifoners. ‘They alfo took one hun- 
dred and fixteen ftrong places and cities, three thoufand 
eight hundred pieces of cannon, feventy thoufand mufkets, 
almoft two millions of pounds weight of gunpowder, and 
minety pairs of colours. 

The next intelligence which was announced to the people 
of France was no doubt equally confolatory, as it was the 
conclufion of the dreadful war in La Vendée. The mode- 
rate meafures which fucceeded the criminal violence of 
Robefpierre’s adminiftration, evidently contributed more 
towards.this happy end, thaa all the victories and cruelties 
of Carrere and his colleagues. ‘The offer of pardon which 
the convention iffued was attended with the moft falutary 
effects. On the 3d of March, the prefident read a letter 
from the reprefentatives of the people with the armies of 
the department of the we‘t, and of the coafts of Breft and 
Cherbourg, purporting that Charette and all the chiefs of 
the rebels, entitled § of the centre and,the lower countries,’ 
had made a folemn declaration that they fubmitted to the 
Jaws of the republic. Stofflet, commander of the nfurgents 
of Anjou, did not immediately evince the fame difpofition 
to profit from the pacificatory decree; but eight of his prin- 
cipal chiefs quitted him and jeined Charette. 

Lo take from the rebels ai! fufpicion of fraud, a tent was 
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prepared within reach of the cannon of Nantz, and the tri-« 
colour flag, by which it was furmounted, announced to the 

eople of La Vendée, that they were called by the benefi- 
cent law of the 12th Frimaire, to re-enter into the bofom of 
their country. It was under this tent that the chiefs of 
the two Vendéan armies, with cight of the principal officers 
of the armies of Anjou, and feyeral of the chiefs of the 
Chouans commifiioned by them, declared, * That they ac- 
knowledged the French republic, one and | iediviiiien that 
they fubmitted themfelves to its lew s,-—that they promifed 
never to bear arms again{t it, and to furrender all the 
artillery and horfes attached to it, which were in their 
hands.’ 

From this moment, the reprefentatives of the people re- 
port, that ‘ they faw no more of infurrection in La Vendée 3 
the national cockade and the tri-coloured feather were 
every where difplayed. ‘They found themfelves in the 
midit of brethren, and applied the beft means in their 
power to conciliate the minds of the people, and to con- 
tinue the peace which had fo happily commenced? The 
feventh article of the Rights of Man, which had been too 
long neglected, was reclaimed by the Vendéans; and the 
reprefentatives of the people authorifed the free and peaceable 
enjoyment of every form of religious worthip, and under- 
took for the inhabitants, to reb suiid their cott: ages, to revive 
their commerce, and to reanimate their agricuiture. 
~ On the 17th of March, the convention heard the ratifica- 
tion, given by the grand duke of Lufcany, to the treaty 
concluded jn his name, between him and the French repub- 
lic, in order that letters of credit might be addrefled to M. 
Carletti to refide as minifler plenipotentiary with the 
French republic. ‘The convention ordered that the follow- 
ing day M. Carletti fhould be admitted and acknowledged 
in ‘that quality. ‘It is not by the extent of territory,’ faid a 
member of the convention on this eccafion, ‘that France 
fhould meafure the importance of her allies, but rather by 
their good faith: befides, the cannot be indifferent to a new 
connection with Italy, and the opening of a friendly port in 
the Mediterranean. A country which has heen for fome 
centuries the chief refidence of the arts, fhould be united 
with the French peoj ples who give a licw {pring to the arts, 
in giving them ve pein aa 

Near the end of Febryary, the national convention turned 
their attention towards the itate of their ea.tern and wefter 
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colonies, and fome of the members drew an eftimate of their 
comparative importance. Dufery, in particular, {tated, 
© that the commerce of the Eaft had never been fo advan- 
tageous to France as that of the Wet Indies. The colonies 
of the latter, in the year 1789, according to the mo!t exact 
accounts, furnifhed in produce to the amount of 203,600,000 
livres; of which fum St. Domingo contributed three- 
fourths ? © This difcufiion,’ faid Dufery, ‘ will announce to 
the Englifh and Spaniards, that the French are about to at- 
tack them at this point. ‘he Englith have trembled for 
four years at the apprehenfion that their property in man has 
been about to be loft to their avarice. When Frenchmen 
with to emancipate the blacks from the flavery impofed 
upon them by the hypocritical traders in London, and te 
plant the tree of liberty betore the humbleft cottage of 
their fellow creatures, they muft firit refolve to root out 
the briars of Englifh defpotifm, planted deeper lately by a 

ecree of the Britith fenate, which has infulted the whole 
race of mankind by declaring that men are {till to be 
bought and fold as fl» ves.” We bluth to record this re- 
proach upon our nation, and we cannot but agree with this 
deputy, that good policy, no lefs than humanity, fhould 
have dictated co the Muglith the immediate abolition of the 
flave trade 

Within a few months, the ferocious features which pre- 
dominated in France during the adminiftration of Robe- 
{pierre and his party, have, in many initances, been hap- 
pily exchanged for a fy{tem of moderation. From the una- 
nimity with which the decree in favour of the feventy- 
five imprifoned deputies pafied the convention, it was not 
doubted that the meafure by which it was expeéted to be 
followed,—the readmiffion of all the deputies of the Gironde 
party into the convention,—-would be adopted without oppo- 
fition. Inthe mean time Barrere and his friends adopted 
the only wite {tep which was left them,—that of filence,— 
whilft ‘alien and his party fatigued and difguited the af- 
fembly with their conftant invectives and denunciations. 
Billaud Varennes, however, lefs paflive than Barrere, pla- 
carded the wails of Paris, white the unju% accufations 
which were made againit him. The private bad charaer 
of ‘Tallien {cems to have rendered his public conduct fuf- 
pected; and the werlt of motives were in confequence 
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alligned to him, for actions which might otherwife have 
been deemed laudable, | . 

On the oth of February, before the opening of the fitting, 

the bufts’of Marat, Lepelletier and Beauvois, were all 
taken away. Two pidtures, by David, reprefenting Marat 
and Lepeiletier, were alfo removed from the hall. ‘The 
buft of’ Brutus remained alone on the pedeftal, which had 
fupported the image of the patron of maflacre (Marat). 
Some women indeed, placed in the tribune, endéavoured 
in vain to interrupt this proceeding by their clamours ; but 
their vociferations were drowned in the general declama- 
tion again{t the Heroes of the guillotine. 

A decree of accufation was foon after framed, and paffed 
againtt Barrere, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, and 
Vadier; and this once more excited the indignation of 
their partifans: the powerful and energetic {peech of 
Barrere, to encourage the people of France fo arife as one man, 
and to drive the hirelings of defpots from the territories of 
the republic, refounded {till in the ears of the fanguine friends 
of liberty. “The criminal ‘violence of that committee of 
which he was a member, was fwallowed up in the gulf of 
prilliant victories which the foldiers of the republic had 
gained under its orders and a, ‘That there were cruel- 
ties committed under their aufpices, all allowed and lament- 
ed; but the cool and’ difpailjonate reafoner ftrongly con- 
tended for the frailties of human nature, and oeimed in 
ftrong colours the alarming fituation of France at that pe- 
riod, when the powers of Europe affembled their utmoft 
Jorce a them, to divide, deftroy, and exterminate. 

On the 2d of March, Saladin prefente?'the report of the 
Piet a of twenty-cn-, on the conduct of the accufed 
deputies. ‘ Weentered,’ faid the reporter, ‘into the inquiry, 
whether tyran. vy had been exereifed on the peaple—if op- 
preffion had lain h eavy upon the convention ? Thefe quef- 
tions were decided in the affirmative. In vain fhould’ we 
difemble it; all France would tell us that a flate of fear 
aad reitraint, defiructive of all government, fubverfive of 
all order, exclufive of virtue, and annihilating the authority 
of the conventian, has exifted but in'too great a degree. It 
is to the courage of the convention that We owe the revival 
of liberty. If the accufed have eftablifhed popular com: 
millions by their priyate authority » and exerciled a defpotic 
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influence over the national reprefentation, their guilt is prov- 
ed; but they fay that the moft atrocious mandates were 
iflued from. the bureau of general police, by the direction 
of Robefpierre only, or, in his abfence, by St. Juft. Why 
did not all the members of the committee remonftrate 
againit thofe violent meafures i f They could not be ftrangers 
to the tranfactions of this bureau, becaufe they figned the 
mandates of arreft. He who made a pompous eulogium 
from the tribune on the virtues of Robefpierre ; who in 
that difcourfe afferted, that this tribunal would deliver 
France from all (he intriguers—Lejeune, the principal agent 
in this bureau,—came continually to the committee of public 
fafety, to get the meafures of the general police approved 
there. Robefpierre was abfent from the committee for 
four decades, zad St. Jult was always with the armies of 
the North,—in the mean time the accufed iffued the tyranni- 
cal mandates of arreft.’ After the reporter had produced 
ieveral of them, he entered into a detail of the means em- 
ployed by this government, to eftablifh their atrocious ty- 
‘anny. 

_ The accufed deputies, in their defence, particularly 
Barrere, contended that the operations of Rabefpierre ex- 
tended to the Jacobins and the revolutionary tribunal, and 
all men had it in their power to decide on them; that it 
was notorious that Dumas, and Coffinhal the prefident of 
that tribunal, went every morning to the houfe of Robe- 
{pierre to concert their mcafures. It was notorious, that 
there it was that thefe wretches compofed their lifts. But 
thefe meafures being public, they muft be fhared among the 
people at large. They ftrongiy enforced as a material fact, 

that the national convention alone could overthrow Robef- 
pierre; all its energy was neceflary for this political blow. 
‘Their colleagues, they faid, placed in their fituation, would 
have undoubtedly aéted as they had done. 

With refpect to the fanguinary law of the 22d Prairial, 
they aflerted that, ‘ that decree was carried, at the moment 
it was drawn up, to the convention, by Couthon and Ro- 
befpierre, without having been difcuffed in the committee.’ 

‘The accufed members then proceeded to eftablith, © that 
the committee could not, with any fairnefs, be impeached 
for the crimes of the reprefentatives in the departments, or 
for théfe of the two hundred and fifty thoufand members of 
phe revolutionary committees, nor for¢he creation of the po- 
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pular commiffions.’. Robefpierre faid, they obtained a de- 
cree that fix popular commiffions fhould be formed; the 
committees delayed as much as pofhible the carrying of thefe 
commiffions into effect, till, threatened by Robefpierre, 
they completed two, and thefe even had not fufficie nt time 
to do mifchief. 

To the charge, that it was during the abfence of Robef- 
pierre from the committee, that the greateft number of 
executions took place, they reply, ‘ That circumftance 

was the inevitable effect of the law of the 22d Prairial, in 
which the committee had no participation, ‘Lhe dreadful 
object which the authors of jt propo a, was, the multi- 
plying of the executions after that pering : but the furprife 
is done away when we recollect that Robefpierie, when 
abfenting himfelf from the committecs, had more time 
to devote to the judges of the revolutionary trjbunal, and 
to his fierce, gloo my, and fanguinary temper.’ 

Soon after this report was made upon the conduct of the 
accufed members, their friends, who were conficered as 
the remainder of the Jacobin faction, excited a confiderable 
commotion in Paris. For fome time there had been a 
{carcity of bread, partly real and partly factitious: this, 
with other concurring circumitances, caufed the people in 
fome of the fections of the Fauxbourgs to revolt, and they 
proceeded in a mai{s to the convention, under the pretext of 
afking for bread. When they reached the hall, Boifly 
D’Anglas was making a report on the means taken to fup- 
ply the republic. Previeus to this, a confiderable conteft 
had taken place in the convention, between the Meuntain 
and fome deputies of the Céré Droit, refpecting the impri- 
foument of certain Jacobins, who, the Mountain contend. 

1, fhould be fet at liberty. 

The fection of Unity had juft come to petition 
fpeedy punifhment of the accufed menibers, and to pray the 
convention to remain at its poft, which the aflembly had 


for the 


warmly applauded, and decreed the publication. Poitly 
was interrupted in his fpeech by a noide at the door, which 
m fact proceeded from the mob, who had forced the centi- 
nels, and inftantiy the hall was full of the people; fome 
cPying, “‘ Long live the republic,” and others caliing out 
*“* Bread.” Some of the deputies, who certainly were not 
in the fecret of the infurretion, informed the people, that 
their reclamations for bread had been attended to, and that 
they might depart in perfect tranquillity. ‘The Mountain 
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embraced this moment to fupport the infurgents with all 
its energy ; upon which the latter began to exclaim more 
explicitly in the following terms: ‘ We are compofed of 
the men of the 14th of July, the 10th of Auguft, and the 31ft 
of May.’ They added, ‘ that they were refolved to be free, 
and to be no longer the victims of mercantile rapacity, and 
that the accufed patriots fhould not be facrificed to the paf- 
fions of the other party :’ they hinted at the bad laws which 
the convention had lately made, ‘ and that they ought to 
change their meafures.? After the principal orator of the 
deputation had finiihed the feditious harangue, which led the 
convention to found the pete and call the people to 
arms, he was fuccceded by others, who were rather more 
modeit in their requefts, but whofe demeanor was fearcely 
lefs infolent. Some of them indeed, amidit their demands, 
averred that they would make a rampart of their bodies for 
be convention; but the principal feature of the bufinefs 
could not be maraten, namely a confpiracy of the parti- 
fans of the accufed members again{t the convention. From 
two o’clock till fix in the evening (of the firft of April), 
there were marks of difquietuce and of confternation on 
every countenance: the convention was iniulted; the pof- 
{ibility of the return of the reign of the Jacobins foon 
rouzed the citizens to a¢lion, and before fix in the even- 
ing, the convention was guarded by twenty thouiand men, 
and foon after the whole city was under arms. A decree 
was pafled to punifn the agitators of thefe diforders, 
and Dumont obferved, that all thefe tumults were excited 
ouly to prevent the trial of the three great criminals. ‘£ Let 
us, faid he, § abolifh the pain of death, but cafl out thefe 
moniters from our foci, ty. It was accordingly decreed, 
that Barrere, Coilot, and Sillaud fhould be tranfported to 
Guiana, and that they fhould be fent off immediately. Thus 
this moderate party palied a decree of banifhment with 
as little ceremony as the others had rhat of death: fheir 
precipit: ancy yas equal, but their injui {tice lefs ianguinary. 
A treaty of peace with the King of Prutha, fo frequently 


aad and long expected to take place, was announced 
< 


to the national convention by Reubcil on the tenth of 
April; the intelligence was received with burits of applaufe 


from every part. tie hinted, that fince the beginning of 
the laft campaign, tac committee of pubiic fafery had ob- 
ferved, that the Rrufflan nation had fought every oppor- 
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tunity of giving to the French teftimonies of their efteem, 
and that the indefatigable zeal of the citizen Barthelemy, 
the French ambaflador in Switzerland, had greatly for- 
warded this falutary end. 

It was ftipulated by this treaty, that the republican troops 
fhould evacuate, within fifteen days after the ratification, 
that part of the Pruffian territory which they occupied on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and that they fhould continue 
to occupy that part of the territory which they held on 
the left of that river. 

As feveral articles of this treaty are profeffedly fecret, 
time alone will be able to announce to the world its true 
extent and real importance. ‘The convention paffed the ra- 
sification almoft immediately : intelligence of the king of 
Proffia’s having ratified it on his part has fince been com- 
municated to the convention. 

‘This treaty, with that with the Grand Duke of Tufcany 
and fome other Italian ftates, cannot fail of being very ad- 
vantageous to the new republic: they will tend to augment 
her refources, and diminifh thofe of their remaining ene- 
mics. 

The national convention, having difcovered, as it is faid, 
that their lenity and moderation towards the emigrants had 
been greatly abufed by the return of many nobles and priefts 
jent as emifiaries and firebrands among them by feveral 
courts of Furope, and fypplied by them with moncy to ex- 
cite diforder, made fome fevere decrees in the month of 
April, to prevent fimilar abules. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘The miferies and calamities attendant upon a ftate of 
warfare have induced the philanthropic and the humane 
of almott every age and nation where the fun of reafoa 
Chriitianity has difperfed the m:fts of ignorance and bar- 
barity, to regard the hiftoties of war, as Horace did the 
itiad of Homer, when he afhrmed, that it contained only 
** a hiftory of the bad paffions of foolith ftatefmen, and of 
peopleas foolifhasthey *.” Indeed the profeiled chriftians, of 
what is called civilifed Europe, have within the laft three 
years fo far exceeded the /avage world in their murders 
and violences committed upon cach other, as to convince 
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the intelligent fpectator of the fmall progrefs they have 
hitherto made either in true religion or actual civilifa- 
210n. 

Though the fea-girt fhores of Britain form a pe- 
euliar defence from the devouring flames of war, which 
may at any time rage among the neighbouring realms; yet 
either the national prejudices of her inhabitants, or the ab- 
furd ambition of their rulers, have feldom ceafed to immo- 
late the flower of the nation, and millions of treafure at 
the fhrine of fome imaginary deity, under the title of “‘ na- 
tional honour,” the “ Britifh flag,” ‘* commercial profit,” 
** balance of Europe,” “ popery,” or any alarm of the day, to 
the full as infignifteant as thofe caufes of war which have 
been enumerated by the inimitable Swift in his Voy- 
age to Lilliput. Contirental wars, indeed, and continental 
alliances are the only caufes which can operate to the over- 
throw of the conftitution, which we fo lately affociated to 
defend. 

We concluded our laft Review of Public Affairs, by ob- 
ferving that Mr. Wilberforce’s motion on the goth of De- 
eember, for an amendment to the addrefs in favour of 
peace, was rejected by a majority of one hundred and 
feventy-three. 

On the fifth of January, Mr. Sheridan moved the repeal 
of the act of laft fefhon, by which the Habeas Corpus Act 
was fufpended. He cited fir Edward Coke and judge 
Blackftone, to prove, ‘that if any man can be imprifoned 
at the will of the minifter, then Englifhmen are no longer 
any thing more tham bondfmen, and there remains no di- 
ftinCtion between the freeman and the flave. That the pre- 
fervation of this perfonal liberty is of fuch importance to 
the public, that if once it was left in the power of even the 
higheft magiftrate to imprifon arbitrarily whomfoever he 
er his officers thought proper, there would foon be an end 
of all other rights and immunitiese Ever unjuft attacks 
wpon life or property at the arbitrary will of the magif- 
trate are lefs dangerous to the commonwealth, than fuch 
as are made upon the perfonal liberty of the fubje&t; for 
thefe would be fuch notorious acts of defpotifm as muft at 
once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the whole 
kingdom; but confining the perfon by fecretly fending him 
to gaol where his fufferings are unknown or forgotten, is 
a lefs public, a lefs ftriking, and therefore a more danger- 
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ous engine of arbitrary government. As the fenate of Romé 
had not recourfe to a di€lator but when the republic was 
judged to be in imminent danger, and the decree of the fe- 
nate which ufually preceded the nomination of this magif- 
trate, dent operam confulés, ne quid refpublica detrimenti capiaty 
was called the /enatus confultum ultime neceilitatis ;—fo in 
like manner the experiment of fufpending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Actin this country ought only to be tried in cafes of 
extreme emergency.’ Mr. Sheridan contended that fuch 
an emergency did not exift, and that the iffue of the late 
trials for high treafon might be adduced as a proof that the 
fufpenfion bill had been founded upon falfe grounds and 
fabricated alarms. It ought to have been previoufly proved 
that the power of itfelf was ufeful and neceflarys With re- 
{pect to the fituation of the nation at the adoption of the 
bill and at the time its repel was meved for, Mr. Fox 
urged that there was this difference, that profecutions had 
been inftituted and failed ; therefore no charge of con{fpir 
racy was applicable to the perions who had been tried. 
Mefirs. Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall had been tried and 


acquitted ; other perfons had not been prefecuted ; but did 
minifters mean to fay that they had felected perfons impro- 
perly, and that they meant to ielect others? If this was not 
the cafe, then it followed of courte, that, fince there were no 
other ovjects of profecation, there could not be any found 
reafon why this invaluable aét fhoald be fulpended one 
moment longer. 


ever, equally in vain: and not only the former gentleman’s 
motion was rejected without a thadow of argument,—but 
as if a ftudied infult was defigned to the conilitution, and 
the venerable authorities from whom tke obfervations 
above-cited are drawn, the bill was actually renewed in 
the beginning of this feflion, though no man had the effrons 
tery to ftand up to fay that the fhadow of any conlpiracy 
at that moment exifted. 

After the bill had been carried through the feveral ftages 
in the lower houfe, it was introduced into the houfe of lords, 
and on the third day of February pafled a fecondtime. On 
this occafion lord Lauderdale exerted his talents, in point- 
ing out that fufpending the Habeas Corpus Aét at that time 
would be highly unconftitutional. He obferved, that after 
the opinion of lord Thurlow laft year, that the farragothen pro- 
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duced did not amount to treafon, he did not expect that 
thofe fame imaginary treafons could be made a ground of 
proceeding for another year. When the chef confpirators 
had been acquitted, he fuppofed that a new dramatis perfona 
would have been brought forward on the fcene. ‘The re- 
verfe of this wasthe cafe. The houfe was afked to concurinthe 
renewal of {trong meafures from the repetition of obfolete 
and refuted charges. In his mind it was fufficient for him 
to fay, that no treafonable practices had been proved. The 
verdicts of three juries were certainly fufficient to outweigh 
any refolution of either houfe, formed on ex-parte evidence 
on fuch a fubject. It had been decided by thefe verdicts, 
that it was not the intention of the fuppofed confpirators 
to overturn the government, but to effect a parliamentary 
reform. He contended, that the men who had appeared 
as deputies in the year 1780 were in fact liable to all the 
penalties which the minifter would have inflicted on other 
perfons in the year 1793- 

On the 26th of January, Mr. Grey introduced a motion 
in purfuance of his notice, ** hat it is the opinion of this 
houfe, that the exiftence of the prefent government of 
France fhould not be confidered at this time as precluding 
a negociation for peace.” In fupport of his motion, he con- 
tended that England, after a war of two years, in which 
time fhe hac experienced the moft fevere difafters, and 
drained her refources, had to lament that fhe had not ad- 
vanced one itep nearer her object. ‘The efforts which 
fhe had made had coft her the lives of fifty thoufand 
Britifh foldiers and feamen. ‘lhe augmentation of her debt, 
which was before fufficiently heavy to cramp the genius 
and to fetter the induftry of her manufacturers, was little 
fhort of sEVENTY MILLIONS. It was ftrongly contended 
on this fide the queftion, that, on whatever ground the con- 
teft was begun, it was obvioully material to confider in the 
fubfequent ftages, whether the object was worthy the pur- 
fuit. Of the oftenfible caufes of the war at its outfet, no- 
thing had for fome time been mentioned. Another necef- 
fity had fprung up, and extinguifhed thefe provocations. 
It was faid that the frame of government now exifting in 
France was fuch as was incompatible with the continu- 
ance of monarchy in England. In December i792, after Franee 
had for fome months adopted a republican form of govern- 


ment,—after all the blood which had been fhed, and which 
had 
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had fo much difgraced the annals of that period,—the par- 
liament of England had returned thariks to the fovereigné 
for his neutrality. The exiftence of a republic in France 
was not then held to be incompatible with the free mo- 
narchy of this country. If the conduét of minifters was to 
be examined, it would be found one tiffue of inconfiftency 
from beginning to end: it would be found that they 
had haughtily and harfhly refufed all explanation,—that 
they had flown to arms in confequence of a declaration of 
war which they had themfelves provoked. But even thofe 
who thought the demolition of the French government a 
defirable object muft now fee, that, from certain events, it 
was rendered impoflible, and could have no remaining 
fcruple to take away the only bar which ftood between us 
and a negociation. He reprobated the idea of England’s 
interference with France, when about to form a govern- 
ment for herfelf, and pofitively denied that we had any 
fuch right. As to the fuppofed difgrace which, fome per- 
fons imagined, attached itfelf to a prefent propofition for 
peace, it was neceflary to put the bufinefs in 2 nego- 
ciable ftate, to determine whether it would be fo or not. 
France had fet the example by repealing the decree of the 
roth of November, by which fhe declared that the fhould 
not interfere in the government of any other country. 

The minifterial fide of the houfe on this important oc- 
cafion went over their accuttomed ground, and contended 
that nothing wastobe feen in France but a rapid {fucceflion of 
revolutions; and though one fet of men were {wept off the 
itage becaufe they were federalilts, they were only fuc- 
ceeded by another, who fubflituted terror as the order of 
the day, and who, having run through the moift favage, 
bloody, and ferocious career that ever difgraced the blackeft 
page of hiftory in any country, had at length fallen viétims 
to another fet of men who had acquired for their exifting 
title that of Moderatifts. 

Mr. Grey’s motion, upon Mr. Pitt propofing an ametil- 
ment, was negatived by 269, againft 86. 

The next day, inthe houfe of lords, the duke of Bedford 
made a fimilar attempt to that of Mr. Grey in the houfe of 
commons. His motion was in the following words: ‘ That 
no form of government which may prevail in France fhoudt 
preclude a negociation, or prevent a peace, when the latter 
could be made confiftently with the intereft, the hanous,. 
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-end-the fecurity of this country.” His grace, in along and 

able fpeech, contended that the delufion which had pre- 
Vailed in this country, it was now high time to remove. 
Even in that houfe, appeals had been made to the paffions 
of their lordfhips, which had induced them to bear with a 
janguage which in former and better times they could not 
poffibly have borne. The mention of a war n/que ad initerneci* 
onem, was fuch as could fcearcely have been tolerated but 
in the moft barbarous itages of feudal tyranny. ‘The pres 
fent war was a war of agereffion on the part of England. 
The French had ftudioufly exerted themfelves to do away 
what, on our part, were afligned as the provocations. The 
decree of fraternization, pafied on the memorable 1gth of 
November 1792, had not only been recalled by a fpecial 
vote, ‘that the French republic, while it defended its own, 
would never interfere in the government of any other 
country ;’ butit ftood even contradicted in the 119th article 
of their new conftitution, where it was formally ftated, 
*that though France was the ally of every free nation, 
fhe fhould never interfere to fecond the views of. the dif- 
contented in any other country.’ It is almoft unneceflary 
to add that his grace’s motion was negatived. 

About this time, feverai counties and corporations fent 
up petitions to the throne, the predominant feature of all 
of which was an ardent wifh for peace; but they were evi- 
dently divided into two claffes, the one paying confider- 
able refpect to the talents and virtue of minifters, but pre- 
ferring an humble hope, that an advantageous and per- 
manent peace might be obtained, without the leaft allufion 
to any inherent right in the people, by their reprefentatives 
in parliament, according to the conftitution, to c/aim re- 
drefs from the grievances attending an unneceflary war; and 
the other clafs of petitions in more dire€t terms impugning 
‘the grofs mifconduct of minifters, who (they afferted) 
had moft unneceffarily and wantonly involved the nation 
in all the calamities of war, annihilated our commerce and 
manufactures, prevented us from enjoying the immenfe 
wealth and emoluments attendant on a ftate of peace and 
neutrality, thrown the trade of the country into the hands 
of other ftates who had wifdom enough to perfevere in that 
neutrality which our minifters had abfurdly difcarded ; and 
by thefe means had fpread penury and diftrefs over the 
whole face of the country.’ 
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On the 17th of February, the attorney-general prefented 
a petition from the clergy and gentlemen of the city of 
Durham, who wifhed it to be confidered by the houfe as a 
counter-petition to that prefented, or intended to be pre- 
fented, by certain perfons, praying for a fpeady peace. The 
learned bearer of the petition ftated, that he had been in- 
formed that there were feven or eight names of gentlemen 
put to it who had authorifed others to fign for them. Upon 
this, the fpeaker obferved, that, by a ftanding order of the 
houfe, ‘no petition could be received as the petition of. 
certain perfons, unlefs the names affixed to fuch petition 
were aclually figned by the perfons themfelves whofe peti- 
tion it was faid to be.’ Mr. Lambton, in adverting to the 
means which had been ufed to obtain the fignatures to this 
petition, alhrmed that they were as extraordinary as they 
were reprehenfible :—he was able to point out the names of 
four perfons who were under age, and had good authority 
to fay that feveral others who figned were livery fervants, 
under the influence of the opulent clergy of Durham. After 
much altercation on the fubject, the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The emperor of Germany finding his finances in an ex- 
haufted ftate, and not unconfcious of the ardour with 
which the war againft France was profecuted by the wife 
minifters of Britain, and the facility with which they re- 
mitted large {ums of money to any party on the continent 
who had only to threaten them with a feparate peace, now 
made a fuccefsful application for a loan of fix millions 
fterling. On the 14th of February, therefore, Mr. Pitt 
delivered a meflage to the commons from his majefty, fig- 
nifying his royal pleafure that a fum of money to that 
amount fhould be raifed, to enable his imperial majefty 
to fend into the field an army confitting of two hun- 
dred thoufand effective men, to co-operate in fupport of 
the common caufe.e ‘The next day this bufinefs was dif- 
cuffed at fome confiderable length: Mr. Fox contended 
that the arguments which had been made ufe of by the mi- 
nifter in favour of this loan were the fame as he made ufe of 
laft year for the /ub/dy to the king of Pruffia’; the fame grounds 
had been ftated for that meafure as were now for the pre- 
fent one; no events whatever, that had happened, warranted 
the proceeding. The intereft of Pruflia had been affirmed 
to be fo materially concerned in the war lait year, that mi- 
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nifters affumed to themfelves the right of concluding that 
the exertions of that monarch muft neceflarily for his owrt 
welfare be fuch as to infure his vigorous co-operation with 
Great Britain; the fame argument was now brought for- 
ward with refpeét tothe emperor, and he could not fee that 
there were any ftronger hopes from the emperor than 
there had been {tated to be expected from the king of Prufs 
fia. The French refources had been ftated as continually 
failing, and affording to us a proipect of complete deftruc- 
tion; but it became minitters, while they were haranguing 
on this popular fubje&t, to take care that the refources of 
Great Britain were not at the fame time rapidly exhaufting ; 
for though the nation at the prefent moment might be capable 
of affording to raife the fix millions propofed, yet it could 
not be expected that the fame exertions could be made for 
any long period. Minifters ought to contider whether they 
might not have applied a great part of this fum with greater 
advantage to the country by increafing the navy. They 
fhould examine whether the French navy were cramped by 
the want of men and ammunition; and whether they had 
not as great a navy as it was poflible for them to require for 
any purpofe they had in view. With refpect to the policy 
of employing foreign troops, the minority fide of the houfe 
called loudly upon his majefty’s minifters to confider how 
completely the objects expected from the Pruflian treaty had 
been fruftrated ; and to reflect, whether, from the conduct 
of our allies, we had any reafon to fuppofe that they me- 
rited the confidence which was propofed to be placed in 
them. Before England fhould be called upon to place con- 
fidence in Auftria, fhe ought to have her futpicions re- 
moved with refpect to the conduct of that power at Tour- 
nay, in Brabant, and in Flanders. ‘The furrender of Va- 
lenciennes and Condé ought to be explained to the fatis- 
faction of the country. In fhort, the whole of the latter 
part of the campaign ought to be accounted for. How was 
it poflible, continued the opponents of the war, for any 
rational man to be fatisfied, when he read, in the gazettes, 
letters from the duke of York, in which it appeared that 
he knew no more of the conduét of our allies than he did 
of our enemies? ‘The German and Pruflian defpots had 
appeared to have no regard for the welfare of their fubjeéts, 
and to have acted completely againit their interefts. The 
conduct of Pruilia and Auttria towards La Fayette had 
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been bafe and mean. That unfortunate man had been con 
figned over to the prifons of the defpot of Vitnna, who 
notwithftanding had the infolence to deny the fact. Mr. 
Fox obferved that he could eafily conceive why Mr. Pitt 
was fo fore at the appellation of defpot when applied to 
the emperor, becaufe in fact he was acting as chancellor 
of the exchequer to that monarche It was alfo contended 
that there was a material difference between this and all 
other fubfidies ;—in every other cafe, the payments were 
made monthly or quarterly or at fome other ftated periods, 
fo that the nation might {top if they faw that the agreement 
was not ftrictly abided by; but inthis cafe, the whole loan 
was propofed to be paid at once, and there could be no 
power of recalling it, if a failure fhould take place on the 
part of the emperor. Englifhmen ought to examine whe- 
ther the Auftrian refources were fuch as to render a reim- 
burfement probable ;—the fecurity of the Netherlands had 
been done away, becaufe they were no longer in the power 
of the emperor. 

Notwithftanding the energy of arguments founded upon 
political prudence, the miniftry perfifted in holding out 
with open hands six MILLIONS of MONEY, extorted from 
a people already groaning under heavy taxes and dearnefs 
of provifions, as a lure to the emperor, to carry on a war 
to which he feemed inclined to put an end by negociation 
rather than by arms. By fuch meafures, the Britifh nation 
has fallen under the odium of throwing obftacles in the way 
of a general pacification, and adding new infults to a 
powerful and military republic, or, as Mr. Pitt more empha- 
tically termed it, ‘ an armed nation.’ | 

On the 23d of February, the ehancellor of the exche- 
guer entered upon the bufinefs of the fupplies and ways and 
means, or what is more generally termed the opening of the 
budget. He firft obferved that the hundred thoufand 
men, already voted for the navy, would coft the nation five 
millions two hundred thoufand pounds. ‘The ordinary ex- 
pences of the army he eftimated at eleven millions, exclu 
five of the Sardinian fubfidy. ‘The total expence of the ord- 
nance he reckoned at two millions, two hundred and thirty- 
one thoufand pounds; mifcellaneous fervices, two hun- 
dred and fifty-fevenjthoufand pounds. The total of the 
fupplies for the year, including fix miilions of exchequer 
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bills, amounted to the immenfe and unprecedented fum of 
28,128,000l- 

Of the ways and means which he had, to encounter and 
defray fo enormous an expenditure, he took the land and 
malt taxes, as ufual, at 2,750,0001l. The amount of the per- 
manent taxes for the laft year, ending the sth of April 1795, 
was eftimated at 13,827,000]. though this fum, he obferved, 
fell fhort of their amount the year before; but this falling 
off was accounted for by the non-arrival of the Oporto 
fleet. 

‘The fum to be borrowed this year (exclufive of the em- 
peror’s loan) was eighteen millions: the terms which he had 
made with the lenders of this money were, for each hun- 
dred pound capital, 100]. in the three per cent. 331. in the 
four per cent. and eight fhillings per annum in the long an- 
nuities. In addition to this, each fubfcriber of one rool. 
was to have, as a bonus, one third of an hundred in the em- 
peror’s loan, which it appeared they valued at four pound 
per cent. from the claim which they made of four fhillings 
long annuities, at twenty years’ purchafe, if the loan of the 
emperor fhould not take place, or a proportionate claim 
in any intermediate cafe. Suppofing the whole of the em- 
peror’s loan to take place, the bonus of the lenders was 
no more than 4l. 15s. 2d. per cent. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to ftate the new taxes, by which 
this large expenditure was to be fupported. The follow- 
ing are the new taxes he propofed, with his eftimate of 
their produce, 

An additional duty on wine, of 20l. per ton, £. 500,000 





irits,—8d. a gallon, on — tod. 

On fpirits, -8d. a gallon, on rum, Tod. on 259,000 
brandy, and 1d. on Britith fpirits, 

On tea, 7]. 10s. per cent. - - - 220,000 

Infurance, ° » ‘ - 160,009 

Cultoms, - - - : - 188,000 

Stamp duties, - - - - 68,000 

Saving by regulating franking, - - = 40,000 

Hair powder licences, - - « - 210,000 
Amount of the new taxes, - - £,. 1,645,000 


Speaking upon the terms of the loan, Mr. Fox obferved, 
that they were certainly difadvantageous to the emperor 
for his fhare,—fo much fo, that there appeared to be a negli- 
gence, which foreboded no good: the whole tranfaction 
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feemed very much like the declaration of a milliner in the 
play, ‘ that perfons of quality made no hefitation about the 
price of the article they were purchafing,—all the difficulty 
with them was the paying for it.’ 

Among the new taxes, that on tea was oppofed from the 
beft of all principles, the principle of humanity: it was 
ftrongly contended that it would bear very hard upon the 
poor, who from cuftom had now acquired an habitual ufage 
of that vegetable, which would be hard for them to remove. 
The inconfiftency of the minifter in this inftance cid not 
pafs unnoticed, of whofe famous commutation act this tax 
was an abfurd and injurious repeal.—But this, it was add- 
ed, ought not to furprife us, from a financier whofe whole 
adminiftration, like the labours of Penelope, had confifted 
in doing and undoing. 

Imprefled with a due fenfe of the impending misfortunes 
of his country, Mr. Fox, on the 24th of March, made a 
motion for a committee to inquire into the ftate of the na- 
tion. The prefent fituation of the country, he obferved, 
was fuch as almoft to render any ftatement unneceflary : in 
whatever light the war might be confidered, and however 
different the opinions of men upon that fubjeét might be, all 
would agree that the ftate of the country ought to be inquir- 
édinto. Such an inquiry was warranted by precedent; in 
the year 1777, he himfelf had made a fimilar motion, and 
though he had not the good fortune to agree with the majo- 
yity in general, yet the houfe then faw the crifis to be fuch 
as to render it unbecoming their dignity to deetine entering 
into an inveftigation of the ftate of the country. It was 
contended by the mover, that the ftate of the country ime 
plicated our refources in men and money, and the pofli- 
bility of ufing our men and money for the purpofes in 
which we were now engaged. ‘The fources whence they 
flow, the trade and manufactures, were alfo to be confi- 
dered. We ought to look to our conneétions abroad,—the 
dependence that may be placed on them,—the fituation of 
our allies, and the degree of probability which exifts of 
their being able or willing to act in the common caufe. 
Another fubject then occurs, of equal importance, the prin- 
ciple of the war. It is material when we are engaged in a 
war on which fo many epithets have been beftowed, and on 
which the cyes of all men are fixed, that we fhould main- 
tain the character of moderation, humanity, and juftice. 
For thefe purpofes we ought to have a complete account of 
the number of men loft fince the beginning of the war, 
--not fuch an account as had already been laid upon the ta~ 
ble of the heufe of commons, to which there cannot —. 
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tached the fimalleft degree of credit. We ought alfo to 
knowthe number of recruits raifed,—to compare and to col- 
late them,—to deduct the number of men who might have 
died within that period of time, and to ftrike the balance. 
We fhould then find that the lofs had been fuch as to con- 
vince every thinking man of the impoilibility of our fubfti- 
tuting frefh armies, and raifing frefh men. ‘The next view 
of the itate of the nation is of a pecuniary nature. We 
have already funded fifty millions; and when we add the in- 
creafe of the unfunded debt, it will be found that this coun- 
try has engaged in an expence of between fixty and feventy 
millions. We have raifed taxes little fhort of three mil- 
lions. Much had been faid upon the propriety of taxiag 
luxuries; but it muit be remembered that thefe taxes will 
ali fall ultimately on the middle clafs of the people. 

With refpect to our alliances, Mr. Fox urged that there 
was the mot glaring neceflity for an immediate inquiry. 
The king of Pruffia was our ally by the treaty of 1788, and 
by a fubfidiary treaty in 1794. But had he fulfilled the trea- 
ty of fubfidy ? ‘ Is this houfe to furrender all controul, fo as 
not te demand from the executive government an account 
whether he has or not? If it be found that he has kept his 
engagements and we have not, then the inquiry will en- 
able us to do him jutftice; if, on the contrary, he had failed 
in the performance of his engagements, then it was mate- 
rial for the houfe to be acquainted with the fact, in order 
that they might exprefs their indignation at fuch condua, 
and prove that they ought not to be fo duped by any treaty 
or any prince. By the treaty of 1788, he was obliged to 
furnifh this country with thirty thoufand men ; and on this 
fubje& minifters allowed they acted fairly, when they 
ftated that this number was due without any additional 


fabfidy. But what had become of this treaty? ‘The king of | 


Prufhia was firft obliged to furnith thirty thoufand men for 
nothing :—we gave himtwo or three millions; and the effeé& 
was, that we not only had not the fixty thoufand men, but 
that we loft the firft thirty thoufand. After fuch condué 
as this, what was to be faid of regular governments ? Was 
the nation obliged to fee all this, and not to call upon the 
ninifter to give an account of this flagrant breach of 

treaty ?” 
The minifterial fide of the houfe oppofed the motion 
upon the ground that, if agreed to, it would unnerve the 
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efforts of the executive government, and would throw am 
odium upon all the meafures which the houfe, after the 
moft ample difcuflion and the moft mature deliberation, 
had from time to time determined upon, with regard to 
the neceflity of proceeding with the utmoft vigour and 
energy in the profecution of, ihe prefent war. On a divi- 
fion, the numbers were—for a committee of inquiry 63, 
againft it 219. 

On the 30th of March, the earl of Guildford made a fic 
milar motion in the houfe of lords; and, though fupported 
by great force of argument and brilliancy of eloquence, it 
was negatived by 104 to 14. 

About this time admiral Hotham received the thanks of 
both houfes of parliament, for fome advantages he had obe 
tained over the French fleet in the Mediterranean. Ac- 
cording to his difpatches, having gained intelligence that 
the enemy’s fleet had failed from Toulon, he thaped his 
courfe for Corfica, left its deftination fhould be againit that 
ifland, and difpatched the Tarleton brig to St. Fiorenzo, 
with orders for the Berwick man of war to join him with 
all poflible expedition off Cape Corfe; but in the courfe of 
the night fhe returned to him with the unwelcome intelli- 
gence of that fhip’s having been captured two days before 
by the enemy’s fleet. For feveral days the French fhips 
were feen by his advanced fricates; yet the two fquadrong 
did not gain fight of each other until the 12th of March, 
when that of the enemy was difcovered to the windward: 
the next morning he made the fignal for a general chace. 
At day-light on the morning of the r4th, being aboat fix 
or feven leagues to the fouth-weft of Genoa, he obferveda 
difabled fhip of the enemy,with another that had her in tow, 
to be fo far to leeward and feparated from their own fqua- 
dron, as to afford achance of cutting them off. According- 
ly feveral of the Englith fhips bore down upon them and ef- 
fected that purpofe; but the enemy fired upon the Britifh 
line as they paffed witha light air of wind. ‘The two hips 
in, queflion were however taken, and proved to be the Ca- 
ira (formerly the Couronne) of 80, and the Cenfeur of 74. 

The van thips of the Englith fuffered fo much by this at- 
tack, particularly the Mluilrious and the Courageux, that 
it became impollible for any thing further to be effected. 
He had 75 men killed, and 280 wounded. Admiral Ho~ 
tham, in his difpatehes to the Admiralty, incloied a litt of, 
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the French fhips which compofed their fleet in this engage- 
ment, by which their lordfhips and the public have been 
enabled to correct fome palpable errors in the return made 
by lord Hood, of the number of fhips burnt and deftroyed 
by his directions at Toulon, as feveral of the thips, reported 
to be burnt in that return, were identified in the late battle 
with admiral Hotham. 

The French ftate, in their account of this action, that 
five of their fhips fought fifteen Englith fail of the line, and 
after a very fevere conflict, the Ca-ira was funk, and the 
Cenfeur taken, in fuch a condition as rendered her ufelefs 
to the captors ; and that their failors all thewed the greateit 
zeal and courage; but that fome officers delerved cenfure, 
They add, that the lofs of the Englifh was equal with their 
own,—the Berwick being taken, and the Illuitrious fuak in 
confequence of her damages in the engagement. 

The recent affairs of his royal highnefs the prince of 
Wales have been prolific in entertainment to feveral claffes 
of the people: his brilliant nuptials with the princefs Ca- 
roline of Brunfwick have afforded an agreable amufement 
for the young, the trifling, and the gay ; while the differs 
ent fchemes propofed for liquidating his highnefs’s debts 
have yielded matter of ferious contemplation to the politi~ 
cian, the financier, and the minifter. 

The princefs of Wales arrived at Greenwich on Eafter 
Sunday morning, the 5th of April, about two o’clock, 
After repoting at the governor’s houft for a few hours, fhe 
was brought in one of the royal carriages in waiting to 
Buckingham Houfe, where fhe arrived about two o’clock 
the fame day. In lefs than half an hour after, the prince 
of Wales left Carleton Houfe, to greet her on her arrival. 
Her royal highnefs dined with the whole of the royal fami- 
ly afterwards. On the Wednefday following, the royal 
nuptials took place at St. James’s. At half after eight 


o’clock in the evening, the proceifion moved to the Chapel’ 


Royal, where the ceremony was performed by the archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury. After the return of the proceflion, 
their majefties, with the prince and princefs of Wales, en- 
tered the apartments of ftate, where the reft of the royal 
family and the nobility aflembled to compliment their royal 
highneffes on their union. On their royal highneffes the 


prince and princefs of Wales entering the drawing roomy, 


they fell on their knees and received their majeities’ blefling. 
Before 
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Before eleven o’clock their majefties, with the prince and 
princefs of Wales and all the royal family, returned to 
Buckingham Houfe, where, with the prince and princefs 
of Orange and family, they fat down to a moft fuperb fup- 
per in the great falcon. From Buckingham Houfe, the 
‘prince and princefs of Wales and their attendants went to 
Carleton Houfe. 

To reverfe the pi€ture—On the 27th of April a meflage 
was delivered from his majefty to both houfes of parlia- 
ment, relative to the debts of the prince of Wales, and an 
increafe of his eftablifhment. The purport of the meflage 
was, that the debts fhould be gradually difcharged from the 
produce of the duchy of Cornwall, and part of the in; 
creafed allowance for the eftablifhment of his houfehold. 

The celebrated trial of Warren Hattings, efq. was finally 
determined in Weftminfter Hall on the 23d of April. On 
that day the hall was crouded beyond all example :—of the 
commons, at leaft four hundred were prefent; but only 
twenty-nine peers attended in their robes, as being deter- 
mined tovote. It was afpectacle of uncommon grandeur, 
and was well calculated to difplay at leaft the magnificence 
and the decorum of Britifh juftice. On the firft article of 
charge, earl Radnor, earl Suffolk, earl Fitzwilliam, earl 
Caernarvon, the duke of Norfolk, and the lord chancellor, 
pronounced the prifoner Guilty; but the other twenty 
three peers pronounced him Not Guilty. Upon the other 
charges, the verdiét was nearly the fame. When the court 
had gone through the fixteen queftions in this manner, Mr. 
Haftings was called to the bar, and informed by the lord 
chancellor that he was acquitted of the charges preferred 
again{t him by the houfe of commons, and that he was then 
difcharged upon payment of his fees. In a few days after 
wards Mr. Haftings paid his refpects at court. 

About this period, the dearnefs of provifions excited the 
lower orders of the people in feveral parts of England to 
have recourfe to illegal means to fatisfy the moft invincible 
demand of nature, the cravings of hunger. Famine (alum- 
na mortis), wherever fhe goes, has fo horrid and dreadful an 
appearance, and infli€ts fuch miferies upon the human race 
in her paflage, that the humane and benevolent will lament 
that fhe takes up her abode even in the country of an ene- 
my. ‘he near approaches which this direful calamity has 


made to England muft caufe fome remorfe in the minds of 
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ker rulers, when they refleét that their late inhuman efforts 
to let loofe this devouring monfter upon the French people 
while they were groaning under a load of affliGtion, feem 
to have turned upon themfelves. 

- On the 3d of April a dangerous riot took place at North- 
ampton, on account of the dearnefs of provifions in the 
market; and the Blues and the gentlemen yeomanry were 
obliged to ufe their efforts to reftore tranquillity. On the 
13th of the fame month, an immenfe concourfe of people 
affembled at Portfea near Portfmouth, and began to carry 
their defign of demanding provifions at a reduced price into 
execution. ‘Three hundred conftables were made, to amilt 
the civil power in fupprefling the riot: this meaiure be- 
came the more neceflary, becaufe the military, from the 
hardfhips they fuffered on account of the high price of pro- 
vifions, feemed rather dilpofed to aid the infurgents than to 
fupprefs their violence. 

On the r7th of April, the Oxfordthire militia quitted 
their barracks at Blatchington near Seaford, and marched 
with fixed bayonets, and feized feveral quantities of flour 
near Newhaven. Lord Sheflieid requefted general Ainflie, 
who was then at Lewes, to fend a fufficient force to fupprefs 
thefe diforders ; and in the afternoon his lordfhip, accom. 

nied by the fheriff of the county, went to Newhaven, 
which he found in poffefion of about fixty militia, wha 
were drunk and riotous. At length feveral of the rioters 
were taken prifoners by the light horfe and lodged in pri 
fon. 

Towards the end of the month, Mr. Lufhington pre- 
fented a petition from the Weft India merchants and plants 
ers to the houfe of commons, ftating that the petitioners 
were of opinion that the proclamations iffued by fir Charles 
Grey and fir John Jervis in the Weft Indies in May 1794, 
contained principles which could not be done away by a fim- 
ple retribution. ‘Chey conceived that the proclamations had . 
originated a fyftem of warfare unparalleled in the annals 
of the Weft Indies. “he fame day, Mr. Barham moved 
the houfe for copics of the proclamations above-mentioned, 
and other papers, tobeiaid before the commons; which was 
agreed to. 


IRELAND. 


This kingdom has been lately thrown into an unprece- 
dented ilate of convulfion by the recall of her favourite 
lord- 
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lord-lieutenant, earl Fitzwilliam. "Whatever arrangements 
might be made between the minifters in England and the 
viceroy refpecting his conduct in the government of Iree 
land, he certainly effected what fhould be the firft principle 
of every governor,—the eftablifhment of unanimity among 
the governed, and their good-will and affection towards 
himfelf, 

According to accounts publifhed under the fanétion of 
Jord Fitzwilliam, it appears that his lordfhip, previous to 
his departure for Ireland, concurred in opinion with the 
duke of Portland, Mr. Pitt, and the other members of the 
Britith cabinet, that found policy and juftice required on the 
part of Great Britain, that the work which was left imper- 
fe&t in Ireland in the year 1793, ought to be completed, and 
the Catholies relieved from every remaining difqualification; 
but it was flipulated at the fame time between them, that 
his lordfhip fhould not be the firft to excite this meafure, 
but rather endeavour to keep it back until a period of more 
general tranquillity, when fo many material objects might 
not prefs upon the government. If the Catholics, how- 
ever, fhould appear determined to move the bufinefs, and 
bring it before parliament, it was to be handfomely con- 
ceded on the part of government. 

When the lord-licutenant arrived in Ireland, he foon dif- 
covered that it was neceflary to enter upon the bufinefs of 
emancipating the Roman Catholics :mmediately, in order to 
gain their fupport to the meafures of adminiitration. The 
ftate of the country required this, and the difpofition of the 
Catholics, among whom hefitation on the part of govern- 
ment might produce mifchicfs beyond calculation. Con- 
formable to this difpofition among the Jrifh, the governor 
gave them the warmeft encouragement in their claims. In 
eonfequence of this acquiefcence of the lord-lieutenant, 
the parliament gave him their fupport in pafling heavy mos 
ney-bills, and fome other ftrong meafures of adminiftra- 
tion. In the interim, he informed the Eng!ith cabinet of 
the ftate of affairs in Ireland, and particularly mentioned 
the fteps which had been taken in favour of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘This was undoubtedly the period for the inter- 
pofition of their fuperior authority ; but it does not appear 
that they exercifed it, until lord Fitzwilliam had removed 
Mefirs. Beresfords, and fome other favourites of Mr. Pitt 
and his colleagues, from their lucrative employments in Ire 
Jand, and put Mr. Ponfonby and others in their places. 
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On the 8th of February, his lordfhip received a letter 
from the fecretary of ftate, touching at /ength upon this 
fubject, and bringing it for the firft time under confider- 
ation as a queftion of any doubt or difficulty with the Bri- 
tifh cabinet, and cautioning him againft committing himfelf 
by engagements, or even by encouraging language to give 
his countenance to the immediate adoption of a plan to 
emancipate the Roman Catholics. At this time, it feems 
that the minifter had committed the tafk of bringing for- 
ward the Catholic bill to another perfon ; and that, cruelly as 
the duke of Portland might have treated the viceroy, the 
latter feems to have been perfuaded that his grace’s judg- 
ment was deceived before he abandoned him. 

The Englifh cabinet foon afterwards determined to pre- 
vent any further progrefs being made in this famous bill, 
till they fhould receive and confider the information which 
they thought it their duty to call for. 

On this ftate of things lord Fitawilliam was recalled, and 
confiderable commotions and difcontents in Ireland were 
the immediate confequence. Several meetings were held by 
the Roman Cathoiics, in which addreffes were voted to Mr. 
Grattan, who in a very fpirited anfwer declared that their 
emancipation ought and fhould take place. At one of thefe 
mectings on the 27th of February, delegates were appoint- 
ed to prefent an addrefs to his majefty, from his Roman 
Catholic fubjectsin Ireland. On the gth of April, thefe 
delegates, at a large meeting of their brethren, made a re- 
port with refpect to the event of their miffion to England 
on that occafion. It appeared that the delegates, after they 
had prefented the addrefs to his majefty, applied to the duke 
of Portland to know if his majefty had communicated to 
him any anfwer to their addrefs. To this his grace declined 
giving any anfwer; but told them that his majefty’s inten- 
tions fhould be imparted through the medium of lord Cam- 
den, the new lord-lieutenant. The Roman Catholics 
deemed this conduct of his majefty’s minifters an infult of- 
fered to them, and expreffed their difapprobation in ardent 
and indignant terms. 

The new viceroy, as might naturally be expected, was 
teceived with feveral glaring marks of diflike. On the 31f 
of March, after his excellency had been fworn into office 
before his grace the archbifhop of Armagh, and the lord 
chancellor, a great number of perfons afflembled near the 
caftle in Dubiin, and molt daringly infulted their lordfhips 
by throwing ftones at their carriages. They purfued the 
lord chancellor to his houfe, and aflaulred him feveral times 
by throwing /arge paving fiones at him, by one of which he 
was ftruck and wounded in his dead. 
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Soon after lord Fitzwilliam arrived in England, his extras 
ordinary cafe, at his own fuit, was brought before the houfe 
of lords; and the people were replete with expectation of 
feeing it determined whether the minifters or the late lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland were culpable,—as guilt, in their opi- 
nion, was eminently confpicuous in the conduct of fome of 
the parties: but the indifpofition of the duke of Portland 
delayed the inquiry for fome time. When it at length took 

lace in the houfe of lords; earl Fitzwilliam declared, that 
if he had before conceived that the Catholic queftion was 
not the genuine caufe of his recall, he was now convinced of 
the fact. He hinted that the earl of Weftmoreland, his pre- 
deceffor, had intentionally thrown difficulties in the way of 
thofe who might fucceed him: for‘ what other purpofe,faid his 
lordthip, could the granting a reverfion of .2,300l. a year to 
lord Fitzgibbon ferve ?? Withrefpect to his removing the 
Beresfords and other friends of the Britifh miniftry, his 
lordfhip contended that this wasabfolutely neceflary; in fup- 
port of which he initanced the practice of every head of ad+ 
miniftration in both kingdoms. He took into his confidence 
Mr. Ponfonby and Mr. Grattan, becaufe he perceived they 
were of fuch eftimation with the people of Ireland, as to 
render it neceflary for him to procure their aid towards efta- 
blifhing a general unanimity among the Irifh. He faid he 
went out exprefsly authorifed to complete the meafure of 
1793 :—that meafure originated in England; and when the 
coalition took place in July laft, every Catholic body in Ire- 
Jand naturally looked to the completion of a fyitem by the 
men who had begun it, which would accomplith what they 
called their emancipation. 

The motion made by the duke of Norfolk, for the pro- 
duGion of the correfpondence between earl Fitzwilliam 
and minifters while in Ireland, was rejected by a majority 
of 75, upon the principle that the executive power of the 
crown was not liable to be called upon to give any reafons 
why any of its minifters were difmifled. Lord Grenville and 
nis colleagues, in addition to this principle, urged the danger 
that might proceed from difclofing to our enemies the cor- 
refpondence between the cabinet and the fervants of the 
crown. 

Since the arrival of lord Camden in Ireland, the Roman 
Catholic bill has been introduced into the houfe of com- 
mons there, and fupported by all the oratorical powers of 
Mr.:Grattan and the other friends of the bill: after an ar- 
dent debate, of the almoft unparalleled length of feventeen 
hours, it was thrown out by a great majority. 

If we may venture, however, to hazard a conjecture,— 
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from a continued attention to the vacillating and unfteady 
politics of Mr. Pitt, we will venture to predict, that before 
long the claims of the Roman Catholics will all be complied 
with. How far this meafure may be confiftent with good 
policy, we will not prefume to anticipate. One confe- 
quence will naturally refult, viz. that before many years the 
majority of the houfe of commons will certainly be Catho- 
lic. There appears to have been great folly on both fides 
in this bufinefs. ~The Englifh cabinet apparently embarked 
in it, as they have done in many other affairs, without due 
confideration ; and they difcovered their error when it was 
too late. On the other hand, we cannot give to earl Fitz- 
william’s adminiftration all that implicit credit for virtue, 
wifdom, and patriotifm, which his adherents rather arrogant- 
ly claim. The moft fingular phenomenon however is, that 
the Irifh parliament, who during the adminiftration of lord 
Fitzwilliam were about to pafs the Catholic bill with only 
about three diffenting voices, have now rejected the /e/f- 
fame bill by an immenfe majority. 

The cafe of the rev. Mr. Jackfon, during the agitation 
of thefe matters, attracted for fome days the attention of the 
public: he was tried for high treafon in colle¢ting intelli- 
gence upon the ftate of Ireland, and fending it over to 
France in order tc facilitate, excite, or aid an invafion from 
that republic. ‘The principal witnefs againft him was one 
Cockayne, an attorney, who had been his confidential friend 
and even accomplice in the crime. They were both in 
England for fome time, when Cockayne thought proper, 
doubtle/s from motives of real patrioti/m, to wait upon Mr. 
Pitt, who engaged him to go to Ireland as a /py upon the 
actions of his friend. By thefe means fome letters were in- 
tercepted, which were deemed of a treafonable nature: up- 
on thefe grounds the prifoner was found guilty, but recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury. It was ably contended byhis 
counfel, that his conviction was contrary to law, becaufe 
two witnefles were abfolutely required by the laws of the 
land in cafes of high treafon; whereas, in the prefent cafe, 
there was but one. It was anfwered, however, that by the 
common Jaw of Jreland, a prifoner might be convicted for 
high treafon upon the evidence of one witnets. A few days 
afterwards, Mr. Jackfon was brought into court, when his 
counfel moved an arreft of judgment; but in the midft of 
his exertions for that purpofe, the prifoner appeared exe 
tremely agitated, and in a few minutes funk down and ex- 

ired. 

When the coroner’s inqueft was held, the furgeons gave 
it as their opinion that he died by poifon. However this 
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may be, it is faid to be the law, that his eftate will not ef. 
cheat to the crown, but go to his family, as judgment was 
not pafled upon him. ' 


GERMAWAWY. 


The imperial decree, directed to the diet of the empire 
in anfwer to fome late refolutions of the diet relative to the 
war and expreflive of its wifhes for peace, was received at 
Ratifbon the 14th of February. The preamble of this de- 
cree contained a brief flatement of the caufes and progrefs 
of the war, and the proceedings of the diet till its laft refo- 
lution relative to peace. In this decree, his imperial majef- 
ty conjured all the ftates of the Germanic body not to. fuf+ 
fer themfelves to be lulled into incautious fecurity by hopes 
then too uncertain ; but faithfully to difcharge thofe duties 
which the conftitution and laws of the empire rendered ine 
difpenfable ; and to give fuch ftrength to their military force, 
as might give fuccefs to a war, the continuance of which 
might perhaps be unavoidable. ’ 

With refpect to the loan from England, late communica- 
tions have informed us that the emperor has at laft yielded 
to the ardent folicitations of the britifh miniftry, and con- 
defcended to accept it, either for the purpofe of affiiting the 
uttrians in their march to Paris, or to throw obftacles in 
the way of the French republicans on their route to Vien- 
na,—though there are fome inveterate Jacobins fo abfurd 
as to infinuate, that, judging from the conduct of the impe- 
rial cabinet, the probability is great, that the emperor may 
at this moment have the outlines of a pacification with the 
French republic in his actual pofleffion. 


HOLLAND. 


By the late ultimatum brought from Paris to Holland, we 
learn that the French republic has acknowledged the inde- 
pendence and fovereignty of the Batavian ftates, but re- 
quires that the expences of the war fhall be paid by the lat- 
ter, by fuch amicable difpofitions as may be made moft con- 
venient to themfelves. 
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